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Thb  Eight  Hon.  LORD  KELVIN,  President, 

in  the  Chair. 

Cbaum&n'B  Opening  AddresB. 

(RMd  DoMmber  4, 18M.) 

The  PBB31DBNT,  on  opening  the  Session,  said — During  the  past 
Sesrion  62  papers  have  been  read.  Of  these,  14  belong  to  the  depart- 
meiit  of  Phyucs,  10  to  Mathematics,  6  to  CbemistTy,  4  to  Ocean- 
ography, 1  to  Geology,  5  to  Ifatural  History,  4  to  Compantive 
Anatomy,  3  to  Anatomy,  6  to  Physiology,  6  to  Meteorolc^,  and  1 
to  Liteiature- 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  Sesuon  21  Fellows  have  been 
added  to  our  numbers.  Of  these,  3  are  Doctors  of  Laws  or 
Doctors  of  Science,  5  arc  Doctors  of  Medicine,  4  are  FrofeHSors. 

Bat  during  the  same  period  18  Fellows  hare  been  taken  from 
ns  by  death.     They  include  : 

Sir  John  Fowleb,  who  was  a  representative  of  modern  railway 
achievement  by  his  works  in  England,  India,  and  Egypt,  and  in 
conjunction  with  Sir  Benjamin  Baker  designed  the  Forth  Bridge, 
the  greatest  railway  bridge  which  the  world  has  yet  seen. 

Professor  Alluan,  who  held  the  Chair  of  Ifatural  History  in 
the  Univeraty  of  Edinburgh,  wh^se  jiutgnttm  opus  is  on  the 
Gymnoblaatic  or  Tubularian  Hydroids. 

Professor  Euteibfobd,  who  for  twenty-five  years  held  the  Chair 
of  Physiology  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  whose  eminence 
as  a  teacher  of  that  science  was  duly  recognised,  and  led  to  an 
extraordinarily  large  attendance  at  his  lectuiea. 

Sir  John  Stbuthsbs,  who  was  appointed  to  undertake  the 
duties  of  the  Chair  of  Anatomy  in  Edinburgh  University  in  the 
absence  of  Professor  Goodsir,  and  who  afterwards  was  Professor  of 
Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen. 

Dr  John  Moib,  who  discharged  the  duties  of  the  Chair  of  Mid- 
wifery in  Edinburgh  University  in  the  interval  which  elspsed 
between  the  death  of  Professor  Hamilton  and  the  appointment 
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of  Sir  James  Simpson,  and  was  remarkabls  for  hU  skill  as  a 
Physician. 

Mi  G.  F.  Lyst£r,  who  was  Engineer-in-chief  to  the  Docks  of 
the  Mersey,  and  who  designed  a  system  of  sluicing  for  them. 

Mr  David  Cbalmbks  of  Kedhall,  nephew  of  the  great  Dr 
Chalmers,  who  was  deeply  interested  in  this  Society,  and  was  also 
much  occupied  with  antiquarian  pursuits. 

Mi  Kobxbt  Cox  was  Membei  of  Parliament  foi  South  Edin- 
burgh, took  a  gieat  interest  in  Astronomy,  and  presented  eereiiil 
valuable  gifts  to  the  Town  Observatory. 

PiofesBor  Blaieie,  who  has  shown  ability  as  a  biographer,  and 
who  wrote  a  small  work,  entitled  Better  Days  for  the  Workimj 
Classes,  of  which  nearly  100,000  copies  have  been  sold. 

Mi  Jahbs  iJiHFSOH  Flbuino,  who  held  the  responsible  position 
of  Cashier  and  Manager  bl  the  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland. 

Professor  Ewart  has  entered  into  an  interesting  line  of  research, 
and  given  us  several  remarkable  papers  on  the  effects  of  the 
crossing  of  animals,  heredity  and  reversion,  which  promise  con- 
cuircntly  to  settle  experimentally  the  vexed  question  of  telegony. 

Iq  Physiology,  we  have  had  papers  on  the  metabolism  due  to 
Fever,  by  Dr  Koel  Patou ;  on  the  Organs  of  Ceratodua,  by  Dr 
Gregg  Wilson ;  on  Changes  iu  the  Kewt's  Stomach  durii^  Diges- 
tion, by  Professor  Carlier ;  on  the  Life  Histories  of  the  Cod  aud 
the  Whiting,  by  Dr  Masterman;  on  DupUcitas  Anterior,  by  Dr 
Bryce;  on  the  Development  and  Morphology  of  the  Marsupial 
Sbouldei  Girdle,  by  Dr  Bobert  Brown;  and  on  the  Restoration 
of  Coordinated  Movements  after  Kerve  Section,  by  Dr  Robert 
Kennedy. 

Sii  John  Muiray  has  given  papers  on  the  Temperatures  over 
the  Flooi  and  on  the  Suiface  of  the  Ocean,  and  has  favouied  ua 
with  the  results  of  bis  Bathymetrical  Survey  of  the  Scottish 
Lakes. 

We  have  had  from  Dr  Fiett  an  exhaustive  paper  on  the  Trap 
Dykes  of  the  Orkneys,  in  which  he  confirms  the  views  of  Sir 
Archibald  Geikie  on  the  same  subject;  and  from  Mr  A.  C.  Sewaid 
and  Mr  A.  W.  Hill,  a  paper  on  the  Lepidodendron  Stem  from  the 
Caldferous  Sandstone  of  Dalmeny. 
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The  Heteotology  of  Ben  Nevis  has  been  fntther  tUnsbated  bj 
Mr  Omcmd,  Mr  J.  Y.  Buchanan,  and  Dr  Buchan. 

From  Fiof.  A.  Criohton  Mitchell  we  have  had  a  t)apeT  on  the 
Convection  of  Heat. 

Profeeeor  Little  haa  given  ns  a  paper  on  Knots,  which  nsed  to  be 
a  favonrite  autgect  with  ProfesBoi  Tait,  and  treated  noQ-alteinate 
±  Knots  of  the  Tenth  Order.  We  are  thankful  to  Professor  Little 
for  a  paper  of  this  kind,  which  iavolvas  prolonged  labour. 

From  Dr  Huir  we  have  had  many  papers  dealing  with  abstrnie 
theorems  in  Determinante. 

Sir  William  Tumei  haa  given  us  papers  on  the  Craniology  of 
certain  Tribee  of  the  North-East  Frontier  of  India  and  of  Burma, 
and  on  the  Decorated  Skulls  from  New  Ouinea,  with  their 
mysterious  markings. 

Dr  Baildon  has  favoured  us  with  a  literarj  paper — and  I  wish 
we  had  more  literary  papers — on  the  Slodification  of  Vowel  Sounds 
by  the  consonants  with  which  they  are  in  apposition,  and  has 
illustrated  the  subject  by  the  Eimea  in  the  Poems  of  the  Scottish 
poet  Dnnbar,  of  whom  it  may  be  said,  as  of  another  Scottish  poet 
of  the  same  period ; — 

' '  Still  is  tby  Dame  of  high  ftcoonnt, 
Aad  Btill  thj  verse  has  charms." 

The  following  Addiesa  was  presented  to  Sir  George  Gabriel 
Stokes,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Jubilee  celebration  of  his  appoint- 
ment as  Lucasian  Professor  of  ^Mathematics  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge : — 

"  To  Sir  Gbobob  Gabriel  Stokes,  Baronet,  Lucasian  Professor 
of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Cambridg& 

"  On  behalf  of  the  Council  of  the  Koyal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  we 
congratulate  you  heartily  on  the  approaching  completion  of  the 
fiftieth  year  of  your  tenure  of  the  Lucasian  Professorship,  We 
desire  to  express  our  conviction  that  much  of  the  great  advance  in 
mathematical  and  experimental  development  of  Natural  Philos- 
ophy which  has  been  made  in  the  nineteenth  century  is  directly, 
or  indirectly,  due  to  yo'i.  Your  published  writings  on  Mathe- 
matical and  Experimental  Phydcs  form  an  imperishable  moDumeDl 
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to  your  persevering  devotioii  of  laboiu  and  genius  to  the  inereose 
of  knowledge  ducing  fiftf-wven  years. 

"  We  rejoice  to  know  that  you  enjoy  good  health  and  imdiminishBd 
activity  in  sciantitic  work.  We  hope  that  these  may  be  contjnued 
to  yon  for  many  years  to  come. 

(Signed)     "Khlvin,  Preeiilenl. 
(    „     )    "  P.  G.  Tait,  Secretary. 
■' Jfaif  1B(A,  1892." 

Three  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Society — Sir  John  Murray,  Professor 
D'Arcy  Thompson,  and  Mr  Walter  E.  Archer — were  appointed 
ropresentatiTes  of  the  British  Government  at  the  International 
North  Sea  Conference  on  Northern  Fisheries. 

We  have  had,  at  the  request  of  the  Council,  three  Addresses,  of 
which  the  first  was  given  by  Admiral  Makaroff  on  the  construction 
of  a  ship,  said  to  be  the  strongest  in  the  world,  made  for  the 
Russian  Government  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  up  the  ice  which 
for  several  months  of  the  year  blocks  the  Russian  ports,  and  ho 
insisted  on  the  desirableness  of  ascertaining  the  temperatures  and 
currents  of  the  ocean. 

Mr  Andrews,  of  the  British  Museum,  delivered  the  second 
special  Address,  in  which  he  described  the  Geological  Structure  of 
Christmas  Island,  with  its  rich  deposits  of  phosphate  of  lime,  and 
several  new  genera  and  species  of  animals  which  he  found  there. 

Professor  Knott  gave  the  third  Address,  which  was  on  Earth- 
quake VibratioDS,  their  Propagation  through  the  Earth,  and  their 
bearing  on  the  Earth's  internal  state. 

Dr  Muir  and  Lord  M'Laren  have  given  Papers  developing  that 
branch  of  Mathematics  known  as  Determinants,  and  Professor  Tait 
has  not  been  forgetful  of  Quaternion  problems,  and  has  treated  of 
homogeneous  strains. 

The  following  brief  obituary  notices  of  Fellows  of  the  Society, 
who  have  died  during  last  Session,  are  by  no  means  intended 
to  supersede  longer  and  more  complete  notices  should  such  be 
furnished  by  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  deceased. 

Gbobob  Janes  Allhan  was  bom  at  Cork  in  1812,  and  was 
educated  at  the  Belfast  Academical  Institution.     He  took  his 
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d^ree  of  M.D.  in  the  UniveTsity  of  Dablin,  and  also  in  the  Uni- 
rersity  of  Oxford  in  1817.  During  the  year  of  his  graduation  he 
was  appointed  Eegiua  ProfesBoi  of  Botany  in  Dublin  UniTersity, 
And  ten  years  later  he  resigned  the  Dublin  chair  for  that  of  Regins 
Professor  of  N^atural  Hiatory  In  the  Univerfflty  of  Edinburgh, 
with  which  was  incorporated  the  Eeepersliip  of  the  Natural  History 
Museum.  He  resigned  hie  Chair  in  1670.  Allman's  firet  Paper 
was  a  botanical  one,  "On  the  Mathematic  Gelations  of  Cells  of 
Plants."  He  wrote  on  the  Crinoida,  but  his  greater  reputation 
rests  upon  his  investigationa  into  tlie  Classification  and  Morphology 
of  the  Coelenterata  and  Polyzoa.  His  magnum  <q>us  was  on  the 
"  Gymnoblastic  or  Tubularian  Hydroids."  This  monograph  ranks 
among  the  most  perfect  and  philosophic  of  all  modern  zoological 
treatises.  He  was  one  of  the  moat  prolific  of  naturalists,  and 
between  the  years  1836-1873,  and  apart  from  his  monographs, 
produced  more  than  100  papers.  He  waa  elected  a  Fellow  of  the 
Boyal  Society  in  185i,  and  in  1ST3  received  the  Society's  Gold 
Medal.  He  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  our  Society  in  1856,  and  in 
1877  was  awarded  the  Brisbane  Gold  Medal  In  1878  he  was 
awarded  the  Cunningham  Gold  Medal  of  the  Boyal  Irish  Academy, 
and  in  1896  the  Gold  Medal  of  the  Linnean  Society,  of  which  he 
had  been  President.     He  died  on  24th  November  1898. 

Sir  Jambs  Bain  was  a  native  of  Glasgow,  and  was  bom  in  the 
year  1818.  He  started  ironworks  at  Whitehaven,  hut  always 
retained  his  connection  with  Glasgow.  He  waa  electnd  Lord 
FroToet  of  Glasgow  in  1874.  Sir  James  interested  himself  much 
and  successfully  in  extending  the  dock  accommodation  of  Glasgow. 
In  1891  he  was  returned  Member  of  Parliament  for  Whitehaven. 
In  1877  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  He  took  a  great 
interest  in  scientific  matters,  and  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society  and  a  Fellow  of  the  Scottish  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries. He  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  this  Society  in  1875,  and 
died  on  25th  April  1898. 

Dr  Cahfbbll  Black  was  bom  in  Oban  about  fifty-five  years 
ago,  and  loved  the  Highlands,  being  at  his  death  President  of  the 
Gla^^w  Gaelic  Society,  and  a  member  of  many  other  Celtic 
bodies.  He  held  opinions  antagonistic  to  those  of  the  great 
majority  of  medical  men,  and  lost  no  opportunity  of  making  an 
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onslaught  on  what  he  called  Listerism  and  on  Koch's  digcovsries. 
Ons  di  bis  favourite  sayings  was  that  "  Medicine  is  no  mora  an 
exact  science  than  millineiy."  For  some  years  he  was  Professor 
of  Clinical  Medicine  in  Anderson's  College,  Glasgow,  but  owing  to 
his  acorn  for  theories  which  were  held  by  his  colleagues  and 
medical  scientists,  he  was  not  reappointed  in  1897.  He  was 
elected  a  Fellow  of  this  Society  in  1896,  and  died  on  the  20th 
December  1898. 

Emeritus  Professor  'Blaikjb  was  the  son  of  James  Blaikie  of 
Craigiehuckler,  Aberdeenshire,  advocate,  and  was  bom  at  Aberdeen 
in  1820.  His  father  was  Provost  of  Aberdeen,  and  inaugurated 
the  scheme  for  rebuilding  Marischal  College.  The  late  Professor 
was  educated  at  the  Aberdeen  Grammar  School  and  in  Marischal 
College.  He  was  one  of  the  famous  Melvin'e  most  brilliant  pupils. 
In  his  twenty-third  year  he  was  ordained  minister  of  the  Parish  of 
Dnunblade,  but  in  1844  he  undertook  the  founding  of  a  new  Free 
Church  '  charge '  at  Pilrig,  of  which  he  was  the  successful  pastor 
for  twenty-four  years.  In  1864  the  University  of  Edinburgh  con- 
ferred on  him  the  degree  of  D.D.,  and  in  1872  Aberdeen  honoured 
him  with  the  degree  of  LL.D.  In  1868  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Chair  of  Apologetics  and  Pastoral  Theology  in  the  New  College, 
Edinbui^h,  a  position  which  he  held  for  twenty  years.  He  is  the 
author  of  numerous  works  on  theological  and  philanthropic  subjects, 
among  others  of  Heads  and  Hand*  in  t/ie  World  of  Labour,  and 
Better  Days  for  the  Working  Classes,  of  which  nearly  100,000 
copies  were  sold.  From  similarity  of  name  he  was  frequently 
mistaken  for  Professor  Blackie,  the  Professor  of  Greek,  and  on  one 
occasion,  after  a  speech  by  the  Greek  Professor  in  praise  of  the 
Drama,  ho  received  a  letter  from  an  Irish  female  correspondent, 
saying  that  as  he  had  recommended  his  divinity  students  to  attend 
the  theatre  she  would  henceforth  leave  his  publications  severely 
alone.  He  kept  up  his  scholarship  to  the  end,  and  after  his  retire- 
ment from  his  chair  spent  part  of  his  leisure  in  translating  into 
Latin  verse  some  of  our  modern  hymns.  He  was  elected  a  Fellow 
of  this  Society  in  1862,  and  died  on  1 1th  June  1899. 

Mr  David  Chalmbrs  of  Bedhall  was  the  eon  of  Mr  Charles 
Chalmers,  the  founder  of  Merchiston  Castle  Academy,  and  was 
bom  at  Glasgow  in  1820.     He  was  proud  of  being  the  nephew  of 
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the  great  Dr  Ch&lmers.  He  attended  hia  father's  Bchool,  imd 
afterwards  completed  liis  edncation  at  Edinbui^  UniTwnty.  He 
entered  into  partneTship  with  the  Messrs  Coweui,  papermaken, 
and  subfiequeotly  took  over  the  business.  Ha  was  a  Fellow  of  the 
Scottish  Society  of  Auttquahes,  antiquarian  research,  indead, 
occupying  much  of  his  leisure  time.  He  died  on  3nd  May  1899. 
H«  was  elected  a  Fellov  of  this  Society  in  1663. 

BoBBBT  Cos,  M.P.,  was  born  at  Gorgie  House  in  May  1845, 
and  was  educated  at  Loretto  Bchool,  afterwards  at  the  College 
Hall,  6t  Andrews,  and  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  In  1892 
Mr  Cox  stood  fts  candidate  for  the  Kirkcaldy  Burghs,  but  was 
unsuccessful.  In  1895  he  stood  as  candidate  for  South  Edinburgh, 
and  gained  the  seat.  He  was  a  man  of  wide  culture,  had  a  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  mechanics,  and  his  love  of  music  induced 
him  to  present  St  Cuthbert's  Ghuicfa  with  a  magnificent  organ. 
He  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  development  of  the  City  of  Edin- 
bargh  Observatory,  and  presented  it  with  a  valuable  reflecting 
telescope  of  13  inches  aperture,  equatorially  mounted.  He  married 
tike  daughter  of  Dr  Hughes  Bennett,  Professor  of  Medicine  in  the 
Uniyersity  of  Edinbui^h.  He  died  on  2nd  June  1899.  He  was 
elected  a  Fellow  of  this  Society  in  1879. 

Dr  John  Ddbcan  was  educated  at  the  High  6cho<d  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  thereafter  graduated  with  distinction  in  the  ITnivusity 
of  Edinburgh  in  16G2.  He  became  a  Fellow  of  the  Koyal  College 
of  Snrgeons  in  1864,  and  eventually  filled  the  presidential  chair  of 
that  body.  He  was  in  charge  of  wards  in  the  Infirmary  for 
twenty  years.  He  gave  courses  of  systematic  lectures  in  the  extra- 
mural school,  and  finally  attracted  one  of  the  largest  clastee  of 
surgery  there.  He  died  on  24th  August  1899.  He  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  this  Society  in  1870. 

Jahrb  Simpsoh  Flbmimg.  Born  at  Forfar  in  1828,  he  began 
huainesB  as  a  solicitor  in  Glasgow.  In  I8&4  he  aooepted  the  aj^int- 
ment  of  Law  Officer  of  the  Western  Bank,  and  subsequently,  when 
only  twenty-nine  years  of  age,  he  was  appointed  manner  jfrt)  temjmre 
of  the  bank,  which  bad  to  close  its  doors  in  1857.  He  was  one  of 
itu  four  liquidators.  From  1853  to  1871  he  was  a  partner  in  the 
legal  firm  in  Oia^ow  of  M'Gregor,  tStevenson  &  Fleming,  and 
during  nearly  the  whole  of  tliat  period  he  was  Secretary  of  the 
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OUagaw  Ctumbw  of  Commeroe-  About  tiie  and  of  1871  the 
DiTOctora  of  ths  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland  invited  him  to  become 
their  CMbier  and  GeneTal  Manager.  In  1892  he  resigned  this 
ofiiae.  He  died  on  6th  July  1899.  He  was  elected  a,  Fellow  of 
this  Society  in  1876. 

Sir  JoHX  FowLBB  wis  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Ur  Fowler  of 
Wadsley  Hall,  Sheffield.  His  earliest  important  appointment  was 
on  the  Stockton  and  Hartlepool  Railway,  of  which  he  was  resident 
engineer.  At  the  age  of  twenty-seven  he  was  selected  as  engineer 
for  constructing  the  lai^  group  of  railways  known  aa  the  Man- 
chester, Sheffield  and  IJncolnshire  line,  which  includes  tunnels, 
Tiaducts  and  bridges,  in  addition  to  a  dock,  floating  pier,  lai^e 
hydraulic  works  and  steam  ferry.  Of  these  vast  and  multifarious 
works  he  had  the  sole  engineering  charge.  A  mere  catalogue  of 
the  works  executed  by  him  from  this  date  would  occupy  more 
qtaee  than  can  be  afforded  here.  Th«  Forth  Bridge  was  his 
ftreateet  work,  in  the  oonetraction  of  which  he  was  assisted  by  Btr 
Beqjamin  Baker.  He  must  have  been  gratified  in  bis  old  ^e  in 
seeing  this  and  his  other  works,  in  full  operation,  ministering  to 
the  soeial  and  commercial  needs  of  the  country. 

In  1866  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Institution  of  Ciril 
Engineers.  In  188S  he  was  created  a  E.C.M.G.,  and  in  1890  he 
was  promoted  to  a  banmetcy.  In  recognition  of  his  services  to  the 
science  of  engineering,  the  University  of  Edinburgh  conferred  on 
him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  in  1890.  He  died  on  the  20th  of 
November  1898.    He  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  this  Sodety  in  1887. 

Dr  JoHtF  Mom  wee  bom  in  the  French  prison  of  Verdun,  for  it 
was  there  that  his  father,  a  naval  surgeon,  taken  prisoner  during 
ttie  Napoleonic  wars,  was  joined  by  his  mother,  who  remained  in 
captivity  with  her  husband  until  such  tirae  as  an  exchange  of 
prisonete  was  effected.  He  graduated  as  Doctor  of  Medicine  in 
Edinbur^  in  1828,  and  became  Assistant  to  Professor  Hamilton, 
predeowsor  of  Sir  James  Simpson,  and  conducted  the  class  of  mid- 
wifstf  in  Uie  University  between  the  death  of  Hamilton  and  the 
appointmeot  of  Sir  James.  He  was  successively  President  of  the 
Ofaetetiical  8ocie^,  the  Medico-Chirurgioal  Society,  and  the  Royal 
College  of  Phywdans.  He  died  at  the  age  of  ninety-two  on  14th 
Hay  1899.     He  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  this  Society  in  1865. 
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Professor  Williau  Ruthebford  was  born  at  Ancrom  Cnig, 
Bozbui^fhflhiTe,  on  20th  Aptil  1839.  He  was  educated  at  Jed- 
burgh Grammar  School,  and  went  through  the  medical  course  of 
study  in  the  UntTersity  of  Edinburgh.  After  a  distinguished 
career  as  a  student,  he  graduated  with  honours  in  1863,  and 
obtained  a  gold  medal  for  his  theais.  He  taught  Anatomy  for  a 
year  in  Surgeons'  Hall  under  Dr  Struthers.  Tliereafter  he  studied 
at  the  great  Medical  Schools  of  Berlin,  Leipzig,  Vienna  and  Paris. 
In  1865,  at  the  age  of  twenty-eix,  he  was  appointed  University 
Assistant  to  Professor  John  Hughes  Bennett.  In  1869,  when  only 
thirty  years  old,  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Physiology  in  King's 
College,  London,  and  during  the  last  three  years  of  his  tenure  of 
that  chair  he  was  Fullerian  Professor  of  Physiology  in  the  Royal 
Institution,  London.  When  Professor  Bennett  resigned  the  Chair 
of  Physiology  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  Professor  Ruther- 
ford was  appointed  his  successor.  He  will  probably  be  judged  in 
the  future  by  his  ability  as  a  teacher  rather  than  by  devotion  to 
original  research,  though  his  work  on  striped  muscle  attracted 
attention  both  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent.  His  know- 
ledge of  all  branches  of  physiology  was  encyclopaedic.  His  prin- 
cipal work  was  entitled  Artione  of  Dmgg  on  the  Secretion  of  Bile. 
He  was  also  the  anther  of  Outlines  of  Practical  Sieiology  and  a 
Text-book  of  PkyEtology.  He  died  on  2Iat  February  1899.  Ha 
was  elected  a  Fellow  of  this  Society  in  1869. 

Sir  John  Stbuthshs  was  horn  in  1823  at  Brucefield,  near  Dun- 
fermline. He  attended  the  medical  course  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  and  graduated  there  in  1815.  He  was  Demonstrator 
of  Anatomy  in  the  University,  and  was  subsequently  appointed 
Lecturer  on  Anatomy  in  the  Extra-mural  School.  In  1863  he 
became  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  In 
that  capacity  he  succeeded  in  increasing  the  anatomy  accommoda- 
tion ;  he  had  new  dissecting-rooms  built,  he  secured  a  new  building 
for  an  anatomical  museum.  He  prepared  and  collected  museum 
specimens,  dissections,  casts,  models,  and  animal  skeletons.  In  hb 
more  advanced  course  of  Osteology  he  expanded  his  human  into 
comparative  anatomy.  In  1889  a  failing  voics  and  general  weak- 
ness induced  him  to  give  up  his  professorship.  He  then  returned 
to  Edinbui^b,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  management  of  tbe 
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hoepitala  both  of  Edinbu^h  and  Luth.  His  contributions  to 
Anatomy  are  numerous.  In  1886  Glasgow  University  conferred 
on  bim  tbe  degree  of  LL.I).,  and  in  1898  the  Queen  dbnfcired  on 
him  a  knighthood.  He  died  on  24th  February  1899.  Ho  was 
elected  a  Fellovr  of  this  Society  in  1894. 

Gborob  Willuhsok,  who  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  this  Society 
in  1888,  wae  a  member  of  the  Greenock  Faculty  of  Procurators. 
For  over  fifty  years  bo  performed  gratuitously  tho  duties  of  eecre- 
tary  to  the  Greenock  Infirmary.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
books  dealing  with  local  history,  his  works  entitled  Old 
Oreenork  and  Menwrials  of  James  Walt  being  his  princijial  [)ro- 
ductions.     He  died  in  his  eighty-sixth  year. 
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On  Swan's  Prism  Photometer,  commonly  called 
Lummer  and  Brodhun's  Photometer.  By  Prof. 
0.  G.  Knott,  D.Sc. 

{RMd  DeMmber  19,  leSS.) 

In  1849  William  Swan,  subsequently  Professor  of  Natural  Philo- 
sophy in  the  University  of  St  Andrews,  read  a  paper  on  the 
"  Gradual  Production  of  Luminous  Impressions  on  the  Kye  and 
other  Phenomena  of  Vision  "  before  the  Boyal  Society  of  Edinburgh 
(see  Transartvms,  Vol.  XVI,).  This  paper  contains  some  results 
of  high  interest,  but  I  have  no  recollection  of  ever  having  seen  it 
referred  to  in  modern  literature  on  the  subject. 

On  April  i,  1859,  Professor  Swan  gave  a  second  paper  on  the 
same  subject,  mueh  briefer  than  the  first,  and  entirely  occupied 
with  descriptions  of  greatly  improved  forms  of  apparatus  (see 
Transadums,  Vol.  XXI.).      Among  the   forms  of  apparatus  de- 
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scribed  is  his  "  Prism  Photometer."  This  is  simply  and  solely  tlie 
form  of  photometer  described  in  1889,  exactly  thirty  years  later, 
by  Lummer  and  Brodhun,  and  named  after  them  in  all  recent 
literature  (see  ZeiUrhnft  fur  InstruTnentenhuTfle,  Ed.  9).  I  cannot 
do  better  than  give  Swan's  own  description  in  full,  and  reproduce 
hie  own  diagram. 

He  writes  : — "  An  arrangement,  which,  from  an  imperfect  trial  I 
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havs  madfl  of  it,  promiMS  to  aacceed  well  for  comparing  the  bright- 
neaa  of  the  illuminated  apertures,  may  he  made  hy  oementlng 
tt^thei  twa  eqnal  and  similar  rectangular  glass  priimw  ABC, 
BCD,  80  as  to  form  a  parallelepiped,  by  means  ef  a  small  portion 
of  Canada  Balsam,  which,  when  the  prisms  are  pressed  togeUisr, 
expands  Into  a  droolar  thin  film  E.  The  illuminated  apertures 
C,  D',  in  the  screena  are  placed  opposite  to  the  faces  AC,  CD,  and 
the  oheerrer  looks  through  the  face  BF.  The  light  transmitted 
through  AC,  and  falling  on  BC,  will  be  totally  reflected,  except  the 
portion  which  falls  on  the  film  of  Canada  Balsam  at  £,  which  will 
be  nearly  all  transmitted  to  the  eye  of  the  observer.  The  light 
which  is  transmitted  through  the  face  CD  will  be  totally  reflected 
to  the  eye  by  the  face  BQ  except  what  falls  on  the  Canada  Balsam 
at  £,  which  will  be  nearly  all  transmitted.  The  spot  E  will  appear 
of  a  different  brightness  from  the  rest  of  the  surface  BC,  except 
when  the  light  totally  reflected  by  BC  is  equal  in  intensity  to  the 
sum  of  the  Ughts  transmitted  and  reflected  at  E.  The  spot  E  will 
then  disappear,  owing  to  the  whole  surface  of  BC,  including  the 
spot,  becoming  uniformly  bright  Assuming  that  the  light  partially 
reflected  at  £  has  a  constant  ratio  to  that  totally  reflected  by  the 
rest  of  the  surface  BC,  and  to  that  transmitted  by  AC,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  squares  of  the  distances  of  the  flame  from  the  aperture 
jy  when  the  spot  E  disappears  will  give  the  ratio  of  the  iuterndties 
of  the  lights  transmitted  by  the  aperture  C." 

Swan's  intention  was  to  publish  the  resulta  obtained  with  his 
improved  apparatus ;  but  we  can  find  no  record  of  the  continnation 
of  the  work.  Probably  he  obtained  nothing  that  materially  added 
to  or  in  any  way  afi'ected  the  accuracy  of  his  earlier  results ;  and 
it  was  not  his  habit  to  write  for  mere  writing's  sake. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  real  reason  for  his  subsequent 
silence,  there  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  Swan  invented,  described, 
constructed,  and  used,  thirty  yeare  before  the  scientific  world  was 
ready  for  it,  the  prism  photometer  which  Lummet  and  Brodhun 
had  to  re-invent.  One  of  the  photometers  constructed  by  Swan 
himself  is  now  among  the  apparatus  of  the  Physical  Laboratory  of 
Edinblirgh  University,  having  been  purchased  by  Professor  Tait 
some  years  ago  along  with  the  best  part  of  Profesaor  Swan's  private 
collection.     This  photometer  is  in  regular  use  in  the  Laboratory. 
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In  the  same  collection  were  also  two  other  Bm&ll  prisms  InteDded 
for  the  same  purpose  bat  not  made  up.  The  lid  of  the  small  box 
containing  them  sHlI  bears  the  inscription  in  Professor  Swan's  own 
handwriting : — '*  Pair  of  fine  plate-glass  prisms  made  for  me  bj 
Cooke  (1670)  for  m;  prism  photometer."  This  inscription,  written 
fully  ten  years  after  the  first  published  description,  shows  that 
Swan  was  in  the  habit  of  using  his  photometer. 

The  fact  that  Swan  had  forestalled  Lummer  and  firodhun  in 
the  invention  and  constraction  of  an  ingenious  form  of  photometer 
has,  of  course,  been  familiar  to  all  officially  connected  with  the 
Edinburgh  University  Physical  Laboratory  for  some  yeara  past. 
Kecently,  having  occasion  to  inquire  somewhat  closely  into  the 
history  of  photometric  methods,  I  determined  to  make  a  systematic 
search  through  Swan's  published  papers,  which  for  the  most  part 
treat  of  optical  sulgects.  I  had  not  far  to  search ;  for  on  the 
plate  illustrating  the  second  paper  named  above  I  recognised  at  a 
glance  the  prism  photometer,  and  immediately  thereafter  discovered 
the  descriptive  paragrapL  My  expectation  at  most  was  to  find 
some  incidental  reference  to  the  instrument  To  my  surprise  I 
found  as  complete  a  description  of  the  e»sential  instrument  as  any- 
one could  desire  to  find.  It  will  remain  always  a  matter  of  no 
small  astonishment  that  such  an  important  contribution  to  know- 
ledge should  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  myriad  workers  in 
photometry.  In  Swan's  day  there  was  not  the  same  great  interest 
taken  in  the  subject ;  but  that  is  no  excuse  for  present  neglect. 

Swan's  photometer  was  given  to  a  world  not  ready  for  its 
reception.  Let  us  now  who  know  its  value  not  foi^t  that  it  is 
"  Swan's  "  photometer. 
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On  the  Thermo-eleotric  Properties  of  Solid  and  Liquid 

Mercury.     B;  Dr  W.  Peddie  and  A.  B.  Shand,  Esq. 

(Re&d  Janntr;  8, 1900.) 

{Abalraet.) 

By  means  of  a  large  quantity  of  solid  carbonic  acid,  obtained 
from  tbe  Univcraity  Chemical  Laboratory,  it  was  found  possible  to 
solidify,  and  maintain  In  tbe  solid  fann  for  a  considerable  time,  a 
large  mass  of  mercury.  Preliminary  experiments  made  about  a 
year  ago,  in  the  usual  manner,  by  means  of  a  triple  circuit  (iron, 
german  silver,  mercury),  did  not  give  resalt«  of  a  satisfactory  kind. 
This  was  apparently  due  to  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  steady,  or 
steadily  varying,  temperatures. 

Having  obtained  anotbei  supply  of  carbonic  acid  about  a  month 
ago,  tbe  authors  made  a  second  attempt.  A  single  iron-mercury 
circuit  was  used,  and  junction  temperatures  were  found  by  means 
of  iron  german-silver  thermo-electric  circuits.  Very  much  better 
results  were  got ;  and  tbe  same  arrangement  was  used  to  determine, 
relatively  to  iron,  the  thermo-electric  position  of  the  mercury  when 
in  the  Uquid  state. 

The  thermo-electric  line  of  the  solid  metal  seems  to  be  very 
nearly,  if  not  absolutely,  continuous  with  that  of  the  liquid.  It 
intersects  tbe  line  of  0*  C.  at  a  point  a  little  below  the  inter- 
section of  that  line  by  the  copper  line.  It  is  fairly  parallel  to  the 
iron  line,  but  intersects  it  at  a  point  corresponding  roughly  to  the 
temperature  —550'  C. 

No  more  definite  details  are  given  at  present,  as  tbe  authors 
intend  to  repeat  the  experiment  in  aucb  a  way  that  the  tempera- 
tures of  the  hot  and  cold  junctions  can  be  read  simultaneously. 
In  this  way  they  hope  to  arrive  at  a  very  accurate  result. 
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The  Torsional  Oonstante  of  Iron  and  Steel. 
By  Dr  W.  Peddle. 

(B«adJuinar7  22,1900.) 
(Abslraci.) 

This  p&pei  gave  dotails  of  a  series  of  experiments  made  on  the 
same  iron  wire  as  was  used  in  experiments  desctibod  in  previous 
papers.  This  series  was  made  on  the  wire  after  it  had  been  heated 
to  redness  and  allowed  to  cool.  A  linear  relation  was  again  found 
to  hold  between  log.  6  and  n,  where  b  and  n  are  the  quantities 
(constant  in  any  one  experiment)  symbolised  in  the  equation 
i/'(x  +  a)  =  b,  y  being  range  of  oscillation  and  x  being  number  of 
oscillations  of  the  wire  which  have  taken  place  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  experiment.  It  was  further  found  that  the 
tine  representing  that  relation  passed  (as  did  all  other  such  lines 
previously  obtained  with  this  wire)  through  the  point  log.  ^'2*3, 
n=  1.  Thus  the  quantity  provisionally  called  the  OerUlatian  Con- 
gtant  in  the  precedbg  paper,  and  regarded  as  characteristic  of  the 
material  of  the  wire,  retains  its  old  value  even  after  the  wire  baa 
been  heated  to  redness. 

The  present  paper  contuned  also  a  description  of  a  new 
apparatus  now  used  for  the  investigation  of  the  phenomena. 

It  further  contained  an  account  of  two  series  of  experiments 
made  upon  a  steel  wire.  In  each  series  a  linear  relation  held 
between  log.  b  and  n,  and  the  Unes  representing  the  relations 
passed  through  a  point  log.6  =  3'12,  n  =  l.  Thus  the  oscillation 
constant  for  steel  has  a  larger  value  than  that  for  iron. 

The  theory  sketched  in  last  paper  was  developed  a  little  further, 
and  it  was  shown  how  numerical  meaauiements  of  the  elasticity 
of  metais  may  bo  obtained  from  the  obsorvations.  The  deviation 
from  petfcctness  of  elasticity  ie  about  six  times  as  great  in  iron  aa 
in  steel.  The  theory  shows  also  that,  in  all  wires  of  the  same 
material  and  jntdi  [i.e.,  ratio  of  length  to  radius),  the  Oscillation 
Constant  has  the  same  value.  This  indication  of  theory  has  not 
yet  been  tested  experimentally.  It  is  shown  also  from  theory 
that  the  Oscillation  Constant  has  an  explicit  connection  with  the 
distoriJoD  at  which  the  strongest  molecular  groups  break  down. 
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On  the  Claim  recently  made  for  Gause  to  the  ImxTition 
(not  the  Dweovery)  of  Quaternions.     Bj  Prof.  Tait. 

(Bead  Deoember  IS,  1899.) 

It  is  only  within  a  few  mouths  that  mjr  attention  has  been  (at 
first  accidentally)  called  to  this  matter.  Foi,  though  I  owe  to  the 
kindness  of  Prof.  Klein  a  copy  of  his  and  Sommerfeld's  Theorie  des 
KreiseU,  I  had  passed  over,  in  reading  the  work,  the  "  Digression 
on  Quaternions  "  which  it  contains.  But  Prof.  C.  N.  Little,  in  the 
course  of  correspondence  about  his  remarkable  paper  on  Knots 
(whose  passage  through  the  press  I  was  looking  after),  referred  me 
for  B  numerical  detail  to  an  article  by  Prof.  Klein  on  the  progress 
of  publication  of  Gauss'  Oesammelte  Werke.  Shortly  afterwards 
Prof.  Joly  called  my  attention  to  the  same  article  from  another 
point  of  view.  These  references  have  led  me  to  write  the  present 
paper;  whose  somewhat  puzzling  title  is  explained  in  the  first 
section  below. 

1. 

In  1894  a  paper  by  Prof.  Cayley  was  read  before  the  Society, 
under  the  title  "  Coordinates  versus  Qtuttemions,"  In  this  paper 
the  gain  in  compactness  and  expressiveness  secured  by  the  use  of 
the  quaternion  method  was  allowed;  but  the  concession  was 
virtually  nullified  by  the  imphcation  that,  to  be  of  any  use,  these 
simple  expressions  must  be  degraded  into  the  vile  elements  of 
X,  y,  z  or  i,  j,  k,  which  were  looked  upon  as  their  neceMary  basis. 

In  reply,  I  allowed  that  this  statement  was  to  a  certain  extent 
warranted,  provided  the  quaternion  were  regarded  as  Hamilton's 
brilliant /ntfen^ton  of  1843: — a  splendid  system  of  imsginaties;  but 
insisted  that  it  had  no  application  whatever  to  the  quaternion  of 
the  latter  half  of  the  centui; : — a  Dieeovery  of  the  highest  order,  in 
which  the  Real  took  everywhere  the  place  of  the  Imaginary. 
From  that  point  of  view,  of  course,  the  discovery  was  the  great 
thing,  the  invention  merely  an  exceedingly  elegant  trifle.  Still 
both  were  regarded  as  due  exclusively  to  Hamilton. 

These  two  papers  were  printed  in  our  Proceedings,  vol  zx. 

VOL.  XJUIL 
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Bat  Prof.  Klein,  in  the  last  published  pRit  of  Eletn  u.  Sommer- 
feld,  UeberdieTheffriedes  Kreiaelt,p.  512,  has  repeated  a  statement 
made  by  him  in  the  Afatkematische  AnntUen  (11.  128)  to  the  effect 
that  Gaufis  most,  in  future,  he  looked  upon  as,  at  least  in  some  sense, 
the  Inventor  of  quaternions.  Here  are  the  passagee,  the  only  hints 
as  to  the  contents  of  this  portion  of  Qausa*  Naddtua  whioh  it  seems 
are  to  he  given  until  the  pubUcation  of  his  Oesammdte  Werke, 
Bd.  Tin.     I  tcaoslate  freely. 

"...  and  further,  that  the  bases  (Chtatdkigen)  of  the  Qua- 
ternion-theory are  expUutly  contained  in  the  incidental  notes 
(pelegeatlichen  Aufteiekmmgen)  of  Gauss.  In  support  of  this  sur- 
prising result  ve  quote  a  few  statements  from  a  preliminary  com- 
munication about  the  publication  of  Gauss'  Worhe " 

"...  And,  what  may  appear  even  more  startling,  he  had  in 
1819  exhibited  what  he  colls  the  JAttirftonen  (fee  AauniM  (Turnings 
of  Space  round  the  origin  of  coordinates,  coupled  with  general 
Dilatation),  by  means  of  the  same  four  parameters  whioh  an  em- 
ployed in  the  subsequent  quaternion-theory ;  he  calls  the  group  of 
them  Mulaiumsskala,  and  gives  explicitly  the  formnle  for  the  com- 
position of  two  stolen  (that  is,  the  multiplication  of  two  quater- 
nions), using  the  symbolic  form  of  writing 

(aJc<O-(«0y8)  =  (ABCD); 

and  expressly  remarks  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  non-commutative 
process ! " 

[Obviously,  if  these  refer  to  quaternions  at  all,  it  is  to  their 
oriffinal,  i.e.,  invented,  form  alone.] 

The  note  of  exclamation  is  due  to  Prof.  Klein.  Its  presence  is 
puzzling,  for  certainly  no  one  can  imagine  that  a  Gauss  was 
required  to  discover  that  rotations  are  not,  In  general,  commuta- 
tive ;  nor  even  that  a  Drehstreckwnt}  (the  above  combination  of 
rotation  and  dilatation)  depends  upon  four  numbers. 

In  the  firgt  part  of  this  work  of  Klein  and  Sommorfeld  there  is 
a  Digression  on  QualerniOTis,  in  which  the  Dre)i8trackung  is  directly 
identified  with  a  quaternion.  In  fact,  at  p.  58  we  lind  the  follow- 
ing statements : — 
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"  Eine  Quaternion  bedeutet  nichts  anderes  als  die  Operation  der 
Drehitreckung." 

"£me  gewokidiehe  Drekung  Mt  eine  HiTAeittquaiemion." 

Hence,  of  coarse,  the  claim  mode  for  QauBs  to  at  least  a  share  in 
the  inrention  of  quaternions. 

Unfortonatelf  for  such  a  conclusion,  a  Drehgtreckung  w  not  ti 
Hamiltonian  quaternion  at  all,  but  a  totally  different  kind  of  con- 
cept. It  ifl  obviously  only  a  Terj  limited  form  of  linear  and  vector 
operator  (kinematioally  a  drain)  depending  upon  four  constante 
instead  of  the  usual  nine;  and  might,  perhaps  (but  on  thai  account 
solely),  have  been  designated  by  the  name  quaternion,  had  the 
name  not  been  already  more  worthily  bestowed. 


A  quaternion,  as  Hamilton  gave  it,  forme  an  indispensable  part 
of  any  conceivable  complete  theoiy  of  vectors.  It  expresses  the 
relation  of  one  vector  to  another,  or  supplies  the  factor  required  to 
convert  one  into  the  other.  It  is  completely  determined  hij  these 
two  alone,  and  is  thus  a  conception  as  real  as  either.  In  this 
sense  it  was  called  by  Hamilton  a  Biradial.  It  has  a  plane  (or 
rather  an  aspect),  an  angle,  and  the  ratio  of  the  lengths  of  its  two 
legs;  and  all  biiadials  characterized  by  like  conditions  of  these 
Icinde  are  regarded  as  equivalent  to  one  another.  [Equality  of 
angles  implies  that  they  are  to  be  measured  in  the  same  tense.]  A 
quaternion,  therefore,  when  applied  to  any  vector  tn  or  parallel  to 
its  own  plane,  turns  it  through  a  given  angle  in  or  parallel  to  that 
plane,  and  alters  its  length  in  a  given  ratio.  When  the  legs  of 
the  biradial  are  equal,  and  its  angle  a  right  angle,  the  quaternion 
(as  Hamilton  showed)  is  fully  represented  by  the  unit-vector  per- 
pendicular to  its  plane.  All  these  particular  statements  are  con- 
tained in  the  general  expression 

5  =  ^/a=^(cOflA  +  «BinA), 

where  f3  and  a  are  the  vector  legs  of  the  biradial,  b  and  a  their 
lengths,  A  its  angle,  and  c  the  unit-vector  perpendicular  to  its 
plane.  Obviously,  when  this  is  applied  to  a  vector  which  is  not 
perpendicular  to  e,  the  result  is  a  new  Quaternion,  not  a  vector. 
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In  its  initml  conception  the  quaternion  had  no  direct  connection 
whatever  with  rotation.  But,  of  course,  as  an  organ  of  ezpresaion 
capable  of  dealing  with  all  space- problems,  it  can  be  employed  to 
describe  the  effect  of  rotation. 

Thus,  if  we  are  to  represent  the  efTect  of  turning  a  rector  p 
(conically)  round  an  axis  <  (a  unit-rector)  through  an  angle  A,  it 
is  obvious  that  p  must  be  teaolved  into  components  parallel  and 
perpendicular  to  «.  Of  these  the  first  is  unaltered,  the  second  is 
made  to  rotate  round  t  through  the  angle  A.  Hence,  if  ^  be  the 
operator  (not,  it  is  to  be  carefully  observed,  a  multiplier)  which 
produces  the  rotation,  we  bare,  since 

p  =  —  (Stp  —  «V«p , 
^p=  -cSip-(coBA-t-iBin  A)eV£p 

=  p  cos  A  -  *S^(1  -  COB  A)  -I-  V«p  sin  A , 

If  we  multiply  this  by  e  (the  conjoined  dilatation)  the  right  hand 
aide  represents  the  effect  of  a  Drekstreehmg  on  any  vector  p.  I 
say  effect,  because  a  Drehatreckung  ie  not  a  space-reality  like  a 
quaternion,  it  requires  a  subject  before  it  can  obtain  embodiment 
Introducing,  instead  of  A,  a  scalar  w,  such  that 


{(»  +  ,)p("-.)) 


If  we  write  r  for  the  quaternion  to  +  <,  thie  becomes 

a  remarkably  dmple  expression  given  by  Hamilton  (JVoc  R.I.A., 
Nov.  1844),  and  shortly  afterwards  by  Cayley  {Phil.  Mag.,  Feb. 
1845).  This  shows  that  Gauss's  Drehetreckung,  like  everything 
else  in  space,  can  be  repreeenied  by  meant  of  qualemioae,  bnt  in  Hi 
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case  as  a  quaternion  operator,  not  ae  a  quateruioB.  And  it  is 
apedallf  to  be  noted  that  the  angle  of  the  quaternion  r  is  only 
the  half  of  that  of  the  Drekstreclantg. 


The  nttei  difference  in  kind  between  the  two  concepts  comes 
out  even  more  clearly  when  we  consider  the  vector  data  necesaatj 
to  specify  them  reBpectivelj, 

To  detennine,  fully,  a  iibtatemion,  requires  but  two  vectors.  This 
would  ordinarily  involve  six  scalar  conditions ;  but  two  of  these  are 
not  required,  because  the  aspect  and  angle  and  the  ratio  of  the 
legs  of  the  biradial  are  the  sole  essentials  ; — the  orientation  of  the 
biradial  in  its  own  plane,  and  its  scale  of  a'ze,  being  immaterial. 

To  determine  a  Rotation  we  must  have  two  paibs  of  vectors, 
but  there  are  other  specifications,  or  necessary  limitations,  as  to 
their  lengths,  etc.,  which  reduce  the  number  of  really  necessary  and 
independent  scalar  data  to  three.  These  will  be  obvious  from  the 
results  of  the  subjoined  analysis.  [What  is  essentially  requisite 
amounts  to  two  puis  of  points  on  the  unit  sphere,  those  of  each  pair 
having  the  same  arcual  diataoce.  This  is  at  once  apparent  when 
we  consider  the  nature  of  the  possible  displacements  uf  a  cap  which 
tits  a  sphere,  and  which  has,  tberefore,  three  degrees  of  freedom  only. 
Of  course  the  factor  for  Dilatation  makes  up  the  Tetrad  requited 
for  the  Dreltdrm-kun'j.l 

Let  <l>a^0,  ^1  —  /3, ,  or  as  above 

ra-^r,  ra-^='li^T, 
80  that  we  must  have   Ta  =  Tj3,  Ta,  =  T/3, . 

[Hence,  by  the  way,  raa^  =  ^r .  a.^  =  ^ .  rn,  =;8j8,r;  which  shows 
that  the  data  are  at  least  m^cient ;  aud  that  Ejaoj  ■■  8/3/3,.] 

We  have  S(/3  -  a)r  =  0 ,  S(^i  -  ajr  =  0 ,  so  that 

Vr  =  :.V(^-a)03,-a,). 

But  0(Sr  +  Vr)=<Sr  +  V7-)a. 

Substitute  the  above  value  of  Vr,  and  we  have 

<fi  -  .)8r  -  «(V08  -  .)(ft  -  a,)  .  .  -  ^(^  -  a)(^,  -  a,)) 

-»(^-.MS(ft-.,).+sWi-'^)) 
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TbOB,  finally, 

r  =  4^{^  +  ^(^,  -  «.)  +  V(;5  -  a)(0,  -  a,)) 

where  x  is,  of  course,  indeterminate.  This  value  may  bo  pnt  in  a 
great  variety  of  other  forms,  ui  consequence  of  the  necessary 
relatidns  amongst  a,  fi,  a,  and  ^, ;  all  of  which  may  obviously  be 
regarded  as  unit-vectors.     Perhaps  the  simplest  of  these  is 


Thus,  genorally,  the  expression  for  a  Drefistreckung  in  terms  of 
the  nccesmr;/  data  is 


This  is  in  all  respects  in  marked  contrast  to  tha  extremely 
simple  expression  for  a  Quaternion  in  tenus  of  its  necessary 
data,  viz.,  aa  above, 

Treating  for  a  moment  /3  and  a  as  unit  vectors  (for  we  may  at 
once  do  so  by  neglecting  the  tensors,  which  are  mere  numbers, 
commutative  with  everything),  a  unit  Quaiemion  presents  itself  as 

Pl^     or      -/3a, 
and  a  Rotation  aa 

+  W      M. 

Their  respective  effects  are : — 

on  a,  A                 and   -  j8a/3  -  -  a  -  2j8Saj8 ; 

on  /3,  -  j8aj8 ,              and  ^apafi  =  +  j8(  4  S»a^  -  1 )  +  2aSa^ ; 

and  on  VQ/5  =  J{a)3-/3a), 

they  are  poSaff-l,            and     +VaA 

In  the  case  of  the  rotation  the  results  are,  of  course,  all  vectors ; 
but  the  quaternion  necessarily  changes  Vaj8  into  a  quaternion, 
because  that  vector  is  perpendicular  to  its  plana 


AVith  regard  to  Prof.  Klein's  statement  that  Gauss  had  explicitly 
given  the  formula  for  the  multiplication  of  two  quaternions,  it  is 
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sufficient  to  state  that  since  we  how  know  that  a  DrfHistreekwig 
is  symbolically  expressed  in  qoatemians  by 

the  resultant  of  two  BUCcessiTO  operations  of  this  kind  is  necessarily 

eBffir(         )r-'2-' , 
or 

i.e.,  it  INVOLVES  qr  in  the  same  extremely  novel  and  peculiar  manner 
as  do  the  separate  operators  involve  g  and  r  respectively.  Tliua 
the  multiplication  ol  quaternions  can  be  identified  with  the 
superposition  of  two  Drehstreckungea  in  the  same  (erroneous)  sense 
only  as  that  in  which  a  quaternion  itself  is  identified  with  a 
DrehntreckunQ. 

It  is  most  specially  to  be  observed  that  Prof.  Klein  does  not 
claim  for  Gauss  any  knowledge  of  how  to  aild  quaternions,  simple 
and  direct  as  the  process  is.  How  could  Gauss  have  missed  such 
an  obvious  matter  if  his  DrelistrerJcung  had  been  really  a  quater- 
nion T  In  fact,  the  sum  of  two  Drekelrei^kungen  is  not,  in  general,  a 
DreliKtrockung ;  though  it  is,  of  course,  a  linear  and  vector  operator. 
To  add  two  Drehsireekttngen  they  must  first  be  embodied,  separately, 
in  any  common  vector,  and  the  resulting  vectors  geotnetricidly  com- 
pounded. Then  the  Drelistreekung  (if  there  bo  such)  which  pro- 
duces the  resultant  from  the  original  vector  must  be  found.  Take 
a  very  simple  case.     Obviously  we  have 

-  eipi  -  e,j>j  =  {\  -  e)(tStp  - j8j»  +  (e,  +  e)hSkp . 
The  terms  on  the  left  are  DrehftrerhungeH,  applied  to  a  common 
vector  p.    The  right  is  not  an  embodied  Drehstret-kung  but  a  linear 
and  vector  function  of  p,  which,  in  the  particular  case  of  e,  =  e, 
mlucrti  «pare  to  an  infinite  straight  line  / 

To  add  two  Qualemions  is  a  mere  algebraical  operation,  for  they 
do  not  require  embodiraaut. 

Euler  and  Gauss,  of  course,  easily  anticipated  Bodrigues  in  the 
mere  expression  of  the  conical  rotation  from  one  set  ot  rectangular 
axes  to  another.  But  between  that  and  the  recognition  of  the 
quaternion  (even  as  invented  only)  "there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed"; 
and  the  passage  across  it  was  due  entirdtj  to  Hamilton. 
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Profeesor  Klein's  View  of  Qoatenions ;  a  Critioism. 
By  Prof.  O.  O.  Knott. 

(B«Bd  DsoamlMr  IS,  18B9.) 

In  the  first  part  of  Klein  and  Sommerfeld'e  treatise  "Ueber 
die  Theorie  des  Kreisels,"  there  is  a  section  entitled,  Excuts  Hber 
die  Quatenonentheorie.  In  the  pracedin);  paper,  Ptofeasor  T&it 
has  diacuBBed  the  main  conclusion  contained  in  this  digression; 
and  I  here  propose  to  sketch  the  line  of  ailment  by  which  Klein 
and  Sommerfeld  have  arrived  at  their  curious  mis-interpretation 
of  Hamilton's  Quaternion. 

In  Chapter  I.  (Die  KiTtematik  des  Ereisels)  the  autJiors  discuss 
the  analytical  representation  of  the  rotations  iovolved  in  the 
motions  of  a  top  of  which  one  point  is  fixed.  On  page  21,  they 
introduce  four  parameters  A,  B,  V,  D,  satisfying  the  condition 
that  the  sum  of  their  squares  ie  unity.  These  are  defined  in  terms 
of  four  other  quantities,  which  have  already  been  defined  in  terms 
of  the  well-known  asymmetric  representation  by  means  of  .Euler's 
angles  0,  ^,  ^.  In  terms  of  these  angles,  A,  B,  C,  D  have  con- 
sequently the  values 

^=j8in  —  coa"^"  C  =  cos  —  sin  —^   - 

5«Bini-  sin  *-!-*  n  =  cos  — cos*— 

3  2  -i  2 

They  have  also  (p.  3S)  the  values 

A  Kstn  _-.  cos  a 


where  cos  a,  cost,  cose,  are  the  direction  cosines  of  the  axis  of 
rotation,  about  which  the  single  rotation  through  angle  oi  ia  the 
rotation  determined  by  the  angles  0,  <j>,  <li. 

Uence  the  quontitiea  A,  B,  C,  D  correspond  to  Cayley's  B,  C, 
D,  A   in   his   BhUoaojihical   Magazine   paper   of    1845,  and   are 
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identical  with  the  quautittes  x,  y,  z,  to  used  by  Tait  in  hie  expres- 
aion  (Tait'a  Quat&rnums,  §  375)  for  the  qnaternion 

q=xi+  jo'  +  zA  +  to 
in  terms  of   which  the  rotation  is  aymbohsed    by  Hamilton's 
remarkable  form 

!(        )?- 

Klein  and  Sommerfeld  call  the  quantities  A,  B,  0,  D  the 
Quafemionen^Ossen  (p.  21),  and  epeak  of  them  as  supplying  the 
transition  to  Hamilton's  Theory  of  Quaternions.  This  seems  to 
be,  at  first  reading,  correct  enough;  for  undoubtedly  the  quantity 

Ai  +  Bj+Ck  +  D 
is  a  Hamiltonian  Quaternion  when  i,j,  k  are  used  in  the  Hamil- 
Ionian  tense. 

But  now  let  us  pass  to  §  7,  pp.  55-68,  and  consider  carefully 
the  autbois'  Exeurg  Uber  die  Quaiemionentheorie. 

In  the  first  place  the  "  Drehstreckong "  is  introduced,  being 
defined  as  "an  operation  which  is  compounded  of  a  rotation  about 
the  origin  0,  and  an  isotropic  ezpansion  with  reference  to  0." 
If  the  length  of  every  Une  is  changed  in  the  ratio  T:\,  then  the 
Drehstreckung  can  be  symbolised  by  the  four  magnitudes  A,  B, 
C,  D,  which,  however,  instead  of  having  the  sum  of  their  squares 
equal  to  unity,  satisfy  the  equation 

Two  Drehstrecknngen  acting  in  succession  produce  a  resultant 
DrehatreckuDg,  and  the  equations  connecting  the  twelve  quantities 
of  the  type  A,  B,  0,  D,  are  obviously  the  same  as  those  that  hold 
when  the  Ciehstrecknogen  are  simple  rotations  {2'=1).  These 
are  given,  and  then  the  authors  say :  "  The  primitive  {ur»priin<j- 
ticlie)  definition  of  the  word  quaternion  we  base  on  our  conception 
of  the  Drehstreckung :  A  guatemioit  mgnijies  nothing  else  tlum  Ike 
operatioit  of  the  Dreh^treclaing.  It  is  completely  determined  by 
the  magnitude  of  the  Streckung  (T),  by  the  axis  of  the  rotation 

(a,  b,  c)  and  the  magnitude  of  the  half-angle  of  rotation  (-^ )." 

The  Drehstreckung  U,  determined  by  the  four  magnitudes 
A,  B,  C,D,ia  then  written  in  the  form 

Q.  =  iA+jB  +  kC-i-D 
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in  which  t,  j,  k  are  carefullj  described  as  three  itnaginary  imitB ; 
their  introductioc  being  "etwu  rain  couTentionelleB."  Further, 
"  The  magnitiide  T  ia  called,  after  Hamilton,  the  Terwir  of  the  Quater- 
nion.  Therefore  we  may  eay :  An  ordinary  rotation  is  a  unit 
quaternion  (i.e.,  a  quaternion  of  tensor  unity)." 

Already  Klein  and  Sonunerfeld  hare  parted  company  with 
Hamilton  1  for,  although,  with  Hamilton'e  meanings  of  i,j,k,  Q 
is  a  quaternion,  the  tensor  of  the  quaternion  Q  is  not  T,  but  is 
J  T,  and  a  qoateinion  can  never  be  an  "  ordinary  rotation." 

The  geometrical  meaning  of  the  quantity  Ai  +  Bj  +  Ck  +  D 
wo  know,  provided  t,  j,  k  are  used  in  the  Uamiltonian  sense ; 
and,  as  will  be  seen  later,  Klein  and  Sommerfeld,  in  spite  of 
guarded  statements  about  their  purely  conventional  character,  do 
really  use  them  in  Hamilton's  sense  whenever  there  is  any 
analytical  work  to  be  done.  Then,  again,  tlio  operation  called  the 
Drohstreckung  we  also  know,  for  it  is  a  simple  modification  of 
an  ordinary  rotation.  But  to  assert  the  identity  of  quaternion 
and  rotation,  and  to  symbolise  the  latter  by  means  of  an  expres- 
sion appropriate  to  the  former, — that  surely  is  a  misuse  of  the 
mathematical  .term  identity,  and  a  playing  fast  and  loose  with 
the  recognised  principles  of  mathenuitical  symbolism. 

It  is  important  from  the  outset  to  recognise  this  duality  or 
ambiguity  of  signilicanco  attached  to  the  symbol  Q.  For  some 
purposes  it  is  treated  as  a  quaternion,  and  for  others  as  a 
Drohstreckung.  The  avowed  aim  of  the  authors  ie  to  show  that 
Hamilton's  quaternion  is  nothing  else  than  a  Drehstrackung,  the 
name  given  by  them  to  a  conoeption  which,  as  we  learn  frtHU  the 
last  page  of  Part  ii.  of  their  Treatise,  was  first  distinctly  described 
by  Gauss.  Yet  no  one  who  really  knows  what  a  quaternion  is 
could  for  a  moment  admit  the  identity.  To  find  wiything  at 
all  comparable  to  this  attempt  to  identify  two  fundamentally 
different  conceptions,  we  should  have  to  go  to  old  literatures  in 
which  the  uncritical  editor  has  pieced  together  into  a  kind  of 
historic  mosaic  two  traditions  from  quite  different  sources.  As  a 
foundation  on  which  to  build  a  mathematical  superstructure,  Klein 
and  Sommerfeld's  Excwn  iiber  die  Quatemiontheorie  suggests  the 
iron  and  clay  feet  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  image.  Happily  they  do 
not  try  to  advance  their  mathematical  idol  beyond  the  visionary 
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stage;  for,  as  they  admU  on  p.  66,  they  "have  no  oooaaioii  in 
succeedinft  chapters  to  return  to  quaternion  calculation." 

Meanwhile,  having  asserted  the  identity  of  quaternion  and 
rotation,  the  authoia  proceed  to  adopt  Hamilton's  nomenclature, 
calling  D  the  scalar  part  and  {iA  +JB  +  kC)  the  vector  part  of  the 
quaternion  (Drehstreckung  t). 

They  then  conuder  a  quaternion  which  ie  reduced  to  its  vector 
part,  and  which  is  identified  with  a  Drehstreckung  whose  angle  of 
rotation  is  (u=ir,  that  ia,  two  right  angles.  This  special  kind  of 
Drehstreckung,  this  semi-revolution  about  an  axis,  combined  with 
isotropic  expansion,  ia  called  a  Wendealreckung.  Regarded  as  a 
Wendestreckung  the  vector  is  assumed  to  take  the  analytical  form 

V=iX+jY+kZ 

But  if  this  be  a  Wendestreckung,  so  also  is  the  quantity 
iA+jB  +  kC,  which,  on  theii  asauniptions,  is  an  important  part 
of  the  Drehstreckung  Q.  This  no  doubt  is  the  Wendestreckung 
to  which  the  Drehstreckung  Q  is  reduced  when  id^t.  But, 
when  associated  with  the  so-oalled  scalar  iii  the  complete  expression 
for  the  Drelmlreckuttff,  the  so-called  vector  cannot  be  interpreted 
in  any  sense  as  a  Wewlentreclmng.  The  most  elementary  con- 
siderations in  the  geometry  of  rotations  show  that,  in  its  effect 
upon  a  body,  the  assumed  analytical  Qspresaion  for  tbe  Dreh- 
streckung must  be  treated  as  a  whole.  The  expression,  in  fact, 
is  non-tlielrilmtive.  Thus  v{iA  +jB  +  lcC  +  D),  where  p  is  a  vector 
line  and  the  part  in  brackets  a  DreliMreclatng,  cannot  be  expanded 
in  the  form  viA  +  i^B  +  vkC  +  vD.  Novertheless  tbe  authors  assert 
(p.  69)  that  two  quantities  of  the  form  Q,  may  be  added  together 
OS  Hamiltonian  quaternions  are  added — i.e,,  the  distributive  law, 
which  holds  for  true  quaternions,  is  assumed  to  hold  also  for 
Drehstreckungen.  But  this  aeeumption  is  inadmissible ;  for,  as  a 
matter  of  fact  (see  Frofeesor  Tait'e  foregoing  paper,  p.  23),  two 
Drebstreckungen  when  oihleil  together  cannot  in  general  be 
represented  as  a  single  Drehstreckung. 

Throughout  pp.  69-62  the  quantities  of  the  form  Q,  and  V  are 
treated  analytically  exactly  as  Hamilton's  quaternions  and  vectors 
are  treated.  Thus,  in  order  that  the  magnitudes  A"  If  0"  Ef' 
which   constitute    (^   (  =  Q(i)    may  bo   properly    related  to   the 
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corresponding  nugnitudea  that  constitute  Q  and  Q,  the  "three 
imaginary  units  "  i,  j,  k  must  of  Tteeesaiii/  fulfil  Hamilton's  equa- 
tion§ — 

i}=     kyjk-     i,ki-    j 
ji  =  -  ft,  A?  =  - 1,  tft  =  -J. 

In  like  manner  the  product  of  two  vectors 
vo  -  [ix  +ji/  +  kz){ix'  +  jy'  +  A/) 
leads  to  Hamilton's  well-known  scalar  and  vector  products;  and 
the  usual  geometrical  meanings  of  these  are  given  with  reference 
to  the  vectors  which  enter  into  them. 

Thus,  according  to  Klein  and  Sommerfeld,  i.  j,  k  are  vectors  m 
well  as  imaginary  units;  and  they  are  also  regarded  as  Wende- 
streckungen  of  tensor  unity  (p.  61),  that  is,  as  operators  producing 
a  semi- revolution  (Umklajtpunf)  round  an  axis.  They  say; — 
"The  resultant  of  two  semi -revolutions  about  the  same  axis  is 
identity ;  two  semi-revolutions  about  mutually  perpendicular  axes 
give  a  semi-revolution  about  the  normal  to  the  two  axes.  If 
we  wish  to  make  the  algebraic  sign  right,  we  must,  aa  on  p.  36  and- 
following,  pass  from  the  consideration  of  the  whole  to  that  of  the 
half  angle  of  rotation.  Then  we  recognise:  it  will  be  i^=  -1, 
because  i^  has  to  do  with  a  whole  lovolution,  who^  half  angle  of 
rotation  to  modulus  2?  is  equal  to  ir  (and  not  etiual  to  zero). 
Moreover,  the  formuliu  (8)  [i-'=_/^  =  A- -  -  1]  recall  the  equation 
1''=  -  1  in  the  theory  of  ordinary  complex  numbers." 

The  reference  to  p.  36  Is  simply  a  reminder  that  the  expressions 
A,  B,  G,  D,  involve  sin  -"-  and  cos  ~  and  not  ain  tu  and  cos  w,  and 

that  there  are  difficulties  in  regard  to  the  signs. 

But  if,  in  any  true  aymboUc  sense,  t  is  to  represent  a  semi- 
revolution  about  an  axis,  and  if,  following  Klein  and  Sommeifeld's 
notation,  we  represent  the  semi-revolution  of  the  body  B  about  the 
X-axis  by  the  symbol  B/,  have  we  not  good  reason  to  expect  that 
Bm  should  be  equal  to  B,  i.e.,  fi=  +li  Klein  and  Sommerfeld 
say  distinctly  that  Bi^  is  identical  with  B ;  and  yet  t^  is  also  to 
be  equal  to  -  1,  because  of  half  angle  conaideiations  and  the 
theory  of  complex    numbers!     This    "facing  both   ways"   of   f 
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springs  from  the  attempt  to  make  a  quaternion  mean  a  rotation. 
A  mathematical  Janae  has  come  into  being.  Had  the  authors 
leahsed  or  distinctly  stated  that  thoir  i,  j,  k  are  not  always 
associative,  so  that  Bi.i  is  not  the  same  ae  B.ii,  they  might  ha-re 
saved  their  readers  considerable  confusion;  but  then  their  i,y,  ft 
would  no  longer  have  been  the  same  as  Hamilton's,  and  they 
could  not,  with  any  ithow  of  propriety,  have  used  the  term 
Quaternion  at  all. 

Cayley  showed  in  1845  (see  Phil.  Mag.)  that  the  four  scalar 
quantities  in  the  quaternion  i.X -(-j7{  +  A:(7+i>  were  the  quantities 
symmetrically  involved  in  Rodrigues'  expressions  defining  the 
rotation 

and  some  further  investigations  ate  given  in  a  later  paper  {Phil. 
Mag.,  1848).  The  question  is  also  treated  in  Tait's  paper  "On 
the  Rotation  of  a  Rigid  Body"  (Tram.  Roy.  Soe.  Eklin.,  1868; 
Scientific  PajifTS,  vol.  i.  p.  99).  Klein  and  Sommerfald'e  innova- 
tion is  to  make  (.<l+/B  +  A:C+i)  symbolise  the  rotation,  or,  more 
generally,  the  Drehstreckung. 

Passing  on  now  to  the  ancdyiical  part  of  their  discussion,  we  are 
introduced  to  the  vectors 

v=iz-¥Jy  +  kza,x\A  V=iX+jY+kZ 
which  are  such  that  the  turning  part  of  the  Drehstreckong  Q 
changes  the  direction  of  v  into  the  direction  of  V,  while  its  tensor 
part  {T)  changes  the  length  of  V  into  the  length  of  v ;  in  ^mbols 

where  for  simplicity  V  is  understood  to  have  unit  length.  Here 
V  and  V  are  simply  directed  lines. 

The  next  step,  however,  is  to  consider  v  and  V  as  Wendestreek- 
ungen  and  to  combine  them  in  a  particular  way  with  the  Dreh- 
streckung  (2-  The  result  of  the  investigation,  which  extends  over 
nearly  two  pages,  is  the  demonstration  of  the  formula 

(      )«r-'=(      )Q.ycr\ 

where  the  empty  bracket  represents  any  system  acted  upon  by  the 
operators  v  and  Q. 

But  this  equation  is  simply  equivalent  to  a  quaternion  identi^. 
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For,  writing  9  (  )  £9  as  one  Hamiltouian  form  (tnd  unam- 
biguouB  Bymbolio  equivalent  of  Klein  and  Sommerfeld's  Dreh- 
streckui^  Q,  {Tqf  being  equal  to  their  T,  we  find,  putting  a  and 
j9  inalead  of  the  veHort  v  and  V,  that  the  equation  vQ=VT^ 
takes  the  form 

Alao  the  aymbol  (        )QFQ-'  is,  in  quaternion  symbolism, 

=  a(  )Ka(T3)-'. 

the  required  result. 

It  is  veil  to  note  here  that,  althoogh  v  and  a  are  the  same 
vectors,  a(  )Kii  and  Klein  and  Sommerfeld's  Wendestreckung 
V  are  not  quite  the  same  operators.  Their  tensors  differ,  the 
Wendestreckung  v  being  equivalent  to  (Tg)~'a(        )Ka, 

Immediately  following  the  demonstration  of  the  equation  just 
discussed  there  is  given  on  pp.  64-6Ei  an  analytical  investigation 
essentially  the  same  as  that  given  long  ago  by  Cayley,  from  which 
the  direction  cosinea  of  the  new  positious  of  a  set  of  rectangular 
axes  with  reference  to  the  original  positions  are  expressed  in  terms 
of  the  quantities  A,  B,  C,  D.  This  investigation  is  of  course  quite 
correct,  because,  for  tin:  moment,  the  authors  use  the  quantities 
Q,  r,  r  really  in  their  true  quaternion  sign iii cations  and  not  as 
Drehstreckungen. 

Thus,  in  the  analytical  part  of  their  work,  Kloin  and  Sommer- 
feld  simply  reproduce  long  known  results  and  follow  accurately 
Hamilton  and  Tsit.  But  they  leave  true  quaternion  lines  when 
they  regard  Q  {  =  iA-^jD+kC+D)  as  a  complete  symbol  for  the 
operation  which  they  call  a  Drehstreckung,  In  the  symbolic 
equation 

Q,  V,  V  are  rotations  or  very  particular  types  of  strain.  They  are 
neither  true  quaternions,  nor  true  vectors.  Yet,  for  reasons  which 
are  plain  to  the  quatornionist,  these  Drehstreckungen  depend  in  a 
most  intimate  manner  upon  the  quaternion  (t^  +jl}  +  kC  +  D)  and 
the  vectors  (wr+jy  +  fe)  and  (iX+jV+kZ).  In  all  this  there  is 
nothing  now.  Nevertheless  the  authors  proceed  to  claim  that 
their  "  geometrical  definition  of  the  Drehstreckung  leads  to  a 
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complete,  clear  and  comprehensive  conception  of  the  quatermon 
calculus.  It  has,  in  addition,  the  advantage  of  Indicating  clearly 
the  sphere  of  applicability  (Anwendungigebiei)  of  quaternions.  .  .  . 
Quaternions  will  be  in  place  when  we  wish  to  have  a  convenient 
algorithm  for  the  combination  of  rotations  and  dilatations."  If 
that  were  all,  the  quatemion  might  as  well  have  never  existed ; 
for  a  Diehstreckimg  is  not  a  very  practical  dynamic  conception, 
although  the  rotation  is  of  fundamental  importance.  It  has,  of 
course,  been  long  recognised  by  workera  in  qnaterniona  that  the 
quaternion  method  lends  itself  powerfully  to  the  treatment  of  oi/ 
kinds  of  strains ;  but  because  it  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  attack 
general  problems  in  the  rotation  of  a  rigid  body,  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily follow,  as  Klein  and  Sommerfeld  seem  to  soggest,  that  its 
value  in  other  directions  is  insignificant. 

R^aiding  Hamilton's  definition  of  a  quatemion  as  the  quotient 
of  two  vectors,  Klein  and  Sommerfeld  remark  : — "  As  the  basis  of 
a  theory  this  definition  is  scarcely  adapted  to  the  end  aimed  at ; 
for  the  expression  '  quotient  of  two  vectors '  requires  first  an 
explanation  of  itself,  and,  unless  that  be  given,*  diverts  our 
attention  wholly  to  a  vague  {unldar)  analogy  with  the  rules  of 
ordinary  algebra.  The  definition  may,  of  course,  be  theoretically 
justified,  and  has  indeed  certain  advantages,  to  be  mentioned 
immediately ;  but  it  does  not  seem  appropriate  to  begin  with  it." 

To  this  expression  of  an  opinion — and  it  is  little  else — the 
natural  reply  is,  Why  noti  Is  Hamilton's  "Quotient  of  two 
Vectors"  the  only  expression  in  mathematics  that  requires  to 
be  explunedl  Hamilton,  indeed,  carefully  guarded  hie  readers 
against  reading  into  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  quotient "  more 
than  is  essentially  involved  in  it,  namely,  the  operator  ajb,  which 
chaises  b  into  a.  The  laws  of  its  operation  depend  on  tiie  kind 
6i  quantities  represented  by  b  and  a.  If  b  and  a  are  ordinary 
numbers,  the  quotient  is  the  ordinary  fraction ;  if  b  and  a  are 
vectors,  the  quotient  is  a  quaternion.  What  can  be  simpler  in 
conception  or  more  complete  in  statement  t  On  the  other  band, 
it  is  very  questionable  indeed  if  the  profoundest  meditation  on 

*  The  introduction  of  thU  phrase  might  easily  suggsst  to  the  reader 
that  Hamilton  bad  emd  in  not  Bnfficiently  eipkining  his  moaning.  Oa  the 
eoDtrwy,  Hamilton's  eiplaiiatians  ar*  always  full— almost  pioUx  at  time*. 
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DrehBtreckungen  could  ever  have  led  the  mind  to  tbe  true  con- 
ception of  a  quaternion,  or  to  the  pgweifol  vector  analysis  which 
clusters  round  it. 

However  this  may  be,  the  aathors,  either  in  ignoration  or  in 
ignorance  of  what  Hamilton  has  done,  eeem  to  think  it  necessary 
to  try  to  "attach  a  precise  meaning  to  Hamilton's  definition," 
and  they  proceed  to  conaider  what  relation  connects  Q,  v,  and  V, 
when  the  Wendestreckungen  v  and  V  have  their  axes  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  axis  of  the  Drehstieckung  Q,     They  find 

01  symbolically,  if  Q"  be  written  for  Q^  and  v'  for  vT, 


This,  be  it  remembered,  is  a  symbolic  equation  connecting 
aperatort,  and  not  an  equation  connecting  quantities.  It  is,  of 
course,  again  an  identity  in  quaternions.  The  assumed  condition 
means  that  /3  and  therefore  a  are  perpendicular  to  VU'y,  and  hence 

Pq  =  Kq.fi,       aq  =  Kq.tL,  etc. 
Hence,  multiplying  Kg  into  both  sides  of 
qaKq  =  l3(rq)\ 

we  get 

^Kq  =  Kq.p{Tqr  =  Pq{Tg)\ 

and  multiplying  into  q  we  have  finally 

a-=j82!  =  j32',  say. 

Tbe  rotational  equation  then  becomes 

«■(        W-q'(.        )Ks>-r'«(        )K.K^'.« 

Regarding  their  form  of  this  equation,  Klein  and  Sommerfeld 

say : 

"  The  quaternion  Q'  ie  r^reeetUed  at  Hie  quotient  of  two  vecton 
v  and  V,  lohoee  directions  are  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  Q'  and 
make  with  one  anotJier  an  angle  equal  to  half  t)ie  rotaiiott-angle  of 
ff,  and  whose  lengths  are  in  the  ratio  of  l/ie  tensor  of  ff  to  unity. 

"This  definition  of  quaternions  is    obviously   somewhat   par- 

*  In  the  BbsenM  of  tbe  t«n*or  T  the  qnatenuOQ  form  is  mmplGt  tbati  tiie 
DrabatTeeknng  form. 
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ticolar  {siendiek  partikuidr),  tnd  is  inferior  in  mmplicity  to  oni 
origiDal  introduction  of  the  conception.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
most  not  conceal  from  ooraelTes  that  it  haa  a  great  advantage 
over  ours.  In  fact,  it  puta  immediately  in  evidence  the  half  angle 
of  rotation  (W3)  required  for  the  unambiguons  description  of  the 
quaternion,  while  our  view  of  Drehatteckungen  deala  primarily  with 
the  whole  angle  of  rotation  (ui),  and  has  then  to  be  brought  into 
relation  with  the  half  angle  of  rotation  throngh  the  somewhat 
«bitrary  rules  of  p.  36." 

The  "it"  (ne)  of  the  second  sentence  refers  presamably  to 
Hamilton's  definition  of  a  quaternion,  although  grammatically  it 
refers  to  their  own  "somewhat  particular"  definition  immediately 
preceding.  This  definition,  however,  is  not  Hamilton's  in  any 
strict  mathematical  sense.  What  follows  in  the  paragraph  just 
quoted,  if  taken  in  conjunction  with  foregoing  statements,  con- 
stitutes a  remarkable  confession.  Hamilton's  definition  is  first 
criticised  as  being  "scarcely  adapted  to  the  end  aimed  at,"  but 
now  it  is  admitted  to  have  "  a  great  advantage  "  over  their  view 
of  a  Drehstreckung,  which,  we  ace  nevertheless  assured,  "  leads  to 
a  complete,  clear,  and  comprehensive  conception  of  the  quaternion 
calculus  " ;  and  one  stated  reason  for  this  great  advantage  is  that 
their  "  complete,  clear,  and  comprehensive  conception  "  has  to  be 
eked  out  by  means  of  certain  "  arbitrary  rules "  regarding  whole 
angles  and  half  angles  of  rotation. 

But,  strictly  and  therefore  mathematically  speaking,  their  defini- 
tion has  to  do,  not  with  a  qitaiemion  artd  two  veeiors,  but  with  a 
Drehstreckung  and  two  Wendestreckungen,  whose  axes  are  subject 
to  a  particular  limitation.  A  eo-called  quaternion  &  is  represented 
as  the  quotient  of  tno  vectors  v'  and  V;  but  with  Q"  Klein  and 
Sommerfeld  associate  an  angle  of  rotation  double  the  magnitude  of 
that  which  Hamilton  would  have  called  the  angle  of  the  quaternion 
v'lV. 

In  short  they  use  Cl,Q,v  and  V,  each  and  all,  in  a  double  ngni- 
ficonce.  When  the  exigencies  of  analysis  demand  it  they  amply 
follow  Hamilton  and  Tait — that  is,  their  analytical  work  is  purely 
quaternionic.  But  when  there  is  no  direct  question  of  establishing 
fundamental  relations  among  the  scalar  quantities  involved,  they 
endow  their  so-called  quaternion   with  powers  that  belong,  as 

VOL.  xxm. 
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Hunilton  and  Caylay  showed  long  ago,  to  a  particulu  qaatemioa 
operator.  Becaoee  of  its  pecaliar  form  ttua  opuator,  viz., 
q  (  )q~\  involvea  the  same  four  scalars  irtiich  enter  into  the 
analTtieal  expreasion  for  the  quateniion'}.  These  fooi  scalara  have 
long  been  known  to  be  remarkably  simple  functions  irf  the  half 
angle  of  rotation  and  of  the  position  of  the  axis  of  rotation  STmbol' 
ised  by  &e  operator  q  (  )  9~'  •  The  modification  introduoed 
b;  Klein  and  Sommerfeld  in  their  passage  from  the  eimple  Dielinng 
to  the  Drebstreckung  is  completely  symbolised  by  the  qnatemion 
form  q{  )  Kg,  a  form  already  nsed  by  Tait  {PTveeediTtgs,  RS.E^ 
V(d.  XIX.,  p.  196, 1892),  while  the  equivalent  form  uq  (  )  g-\ 
when  H  is  a  scalar  multiplier  (in  fact  Klein  and  Sommerfeld'a 
teiuor  of  the  Drebstreckung),  was  used  by  Tait  in  his  earlier  paper 
on  OrUiogohal  laothermal  Surfftoes  {Tratuactioru,  R.S.K,  187&-4 ; 
Sesient^  Pt^ffn,  Vol.  I.,  p.  ISO). 

Thus,  in  their  attempt  to  base  the  quatemlou  calculus  <»i  the 
conception  of  the  Drebstreckung,  the  one  novelty  to  be  placed  to 
Klein  and  Sommerfeld's  credit  is  the  identification  of  a  quaternion 
with  a  very  spedal  kind  of  qnatemion  operator.  Given  the 
HamiUonian  quaternion  3,  it  is  a  comparatively  simple  matter  to 
pass  to  the  required  rotational  operator  q  {  )  ?~'  •  But  to 
pass  originally  from  the  rotation  to  the  quaternion  with  which  at  is 
now  krtoum  to  be  so  intimately  associated  would  almost  t^ertainly 
have  proved  a  feat  beyond  the  powers  of  any  mathematical  mind. 
For  what  is  there  in  the  nmple  conception  of  a  rotation  to  suggest 
the  iffesencB  of  a  quantity  or  opuator  and  its  reciprocal  1 
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The  Bxaminatiop  of  Bea-Water  by  an  Optical  Method. 
By  J.  J.  Uacley,  Magdalen  CoUeg«  Laboratory,  Oxford. 
Qymmimicated  by  Sir  John  Murray,  K.C.B. 

(Bead  Jaiin&rj  8,  1900). 

In  B  paper*  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society,  Mi  B.  T. 
GiiiiUier  and  tJte  authoi  gave  an  accoimt  of  tite  results  ob- 
tained fimn  tiie  examination  of  two  samples  of  water  taken  from 
Idke  Urmi,  and  amongst  other  determinations  of  a  cliemical  and 
I^iysioal  nature,  were  those  of  the  refractiTe  indices,  which  were 
performed  viUi  the  aid  of  the  Royal  Society's  large  quartz  prism 
and  speotromater,  the  latter  reading  by  means  of  miciometeis  to  3' 
<rf  aro.  On  comparing  the  valnes  obtained  for  the  refractive  indicee 
of  the  two  samples  of  water  with  those  obtuned  for  the  relative 
densities,  it  was  at  once  apparent  that  tiie  former  differentiated 
the  two  samples  quite  as  distinctly  as  the  latter. 

Ejommelf  attempted  an  optical  method  for  the  examinatitm 
of  various  samples  of  sea-water,  by  measuring  their  refractive 
indices  with  the  aid  of  an  Abb4  lefraotometer.  The  chief  objec- 
tions to  the  ose  of  this  instrument  are — (1)  Its  sensibility  is  not 
sufficient  when  the  waters  to  be  examined  differ  but  sligbtiy  from 
each  other  in  theii  degrees  of  salinity ;  (3)  the  drop  of  water  placed 
upon  the  fixed  prism  must  necessarily  undergo  a  certun  althoi^h 
small  amount  of  evaporation  before  it  can  be  covered  by  the  second 
or  movable  prism ;  (3)  ttiere  is  a  considerable  degree  of  nnceitainty 
as  to  the  true  temperature  of  the  liquid  contained  between  the 
prisms,  even  when  the  refraotometer  is  supplied  with  a  water 
jadcet  The  thermometer  indicates  the  temperature  of  the  water  in 
the  jacket,  but,  owing  to  the  unavoidable  massiveness  of  tiie 
prisms,  and  the  bad  conducting  power  of  glass  for  heat,  it  is  highly 
improbable  that  the  temperature  observed  is  also  that  of  the 
liquid  whose  refractive  index  is  being  measured. 

•  Proe.  Scy.  Soc.,  vol.  6E,  1888,  p.  812. 
t  AntutUn  der  Mydrogrofkit,  ISM,  p.  341. 
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The  Relative  Deneitiea. 
In  order  to  determiae  how  far  the  optical  method  proposed 
by  Krummel  mi|;ht  be  relied  upon,  Mr  H,  N.  Dickson  very  kindly 
BUpplied  the  author  with  five  samples  of  sea-water  marked  1^,  2", 
3',  i\  and  5*,  which  differed  but  little  from  each  other  as  regards 
"  total  salinity."  The  samples  were  first  examined  as  follows : — 
Using  a  Sprengel  tube  having  a  (Opacity  of  about  48  cc,  two  serieB 
of  determinations  of  the  relative  densities  at  24°  C.  were  made. 
The  tube  was  first  washed  out  with  fuming  nitric  acid,  then  with 
distilled  water,  and  finally  with  absolute  alcohol ;  it  was  then  dried 
by  keeping  it  thoroi^bly  heated  whilst  a  current  of  air  was  passed 
through ;  when  the  tube  had  become  quite  cold,  it  was  wiped  and 
bung  from  one  arm  of  the  balance,  and  after  an  interval  of  five 
minutes  its  weight  was  determined.  The  tube  was  then  charged  with 
recently  re-distilled  water,  and  suspended  centrally  in  a  large  water 
bath,  furnished  with  a  rocking  stirrer  which  was  kept  moving  by  a 
small  water  motor;  the  temperature  of  the  bath  was  indicated  by  a 
standardised  thermometer  reading  to  0°!  C.  With  this  apparatus 
the  maintenance  of  a  constant  temperature,  which  differed  very 
little  from  that  of  the  room,  was  an  extremely  easy  matter,  the 
momentary  application  of  a  small  Bunsen  flame  from  time  to  time 
being  all  that  was  necessary.  It  was  observed  that  the  tube, 
together  with  its  contents,  assumed  an  almost  constant  temperature 
in  about  ten  minutes  after  immersion  in  the  bath;  an  approximate 
adjustment  of  the  contents  was  then  made.  In  every  case,  how- 
ever, the  tube  was  allowed  to  remain  in  the  bath  for  twenty  minutes, 
when  the  liquid  was  linally  adjusted  in  the  usual  manner  by  the 
application  of  bibulous  paper  to  the  capillary.  The  tube  was  then 
removed  from  the  bath,  carefully  wiped,  again  suspended  from  one 
arm  of  the  balance,  and  weighed  after  five  minutes.  The  contents 
were  then  discharged,  the  tube  repeatedly  washed  out  with  por- 
tions of  the  sea-water  to  be  examined,  and  then  filled  with  it,  and 
the  process  described  above,  repeated.  After  the  first  series  of 
determinations  had  been  completed,  the  tube  was  again  thoroughly 
cleaned,  dried  and  weighed,  and  a  second  series  of  determinations 
proceeded  with  in  a  manner  identical  with  that  described  for  the 
first  series.    The  weighings  were  performed  witii  a  delicate  bng- 
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beam  Oertling  balance  and  a  recently  Btandaidised  box  of  weights. 
Table  A  shows  the  values  obtained  for  the  different  weighings  in 
the  two  aeries. 


^'H-xt 

W.iB;ht 
>ftnb<i+ 
dUtUl«d 
water. 

W.iaht 
dUtUled 

Wster  requirod  to  fiU  tnb«  at  21°  C. 

■■■ 

2*. 

3'. 

... 

6'. 

I.    [l6-8912 
II.      16-8M8 

61-7332 
6 1 -7302 

47-8420 
47-8384 

49-0764 

49-0770 

49-0813 

49-0807 

49-0601 

49-0685 

40-0682 
49-0630 

49-0738 

49-07B2 

}| 

If  W  be  the  weight  of  a  certain  volume  of  sea-water  which  fills 
the  Sprengel  tube  at  24°  C,  and  w,.  the  weight  of  the  same  volume 
of  distilled  water,  also  at  24*  C,  then  W/Wj  expresses  the  relatiTe 
deneitj  at  the  temperature  named.  The  values  shown  in  Table  B. 
were  obtained  in  this  manner. 

Tablb  B. 


Sample  of  Water. 

Swiesl. 

Series  11. 

Means. 

!• 

1-02678 

1-02587 

1-02682 

2' 

53 

61 

3' 

38 

48 

4S 

4* 

42 

68 

60 

6' 

76 

83 

79 

TTte  Optical  Meagarements. 

The  refractive  indices  of  the  five  samples  of  water,  together 
with  that  of  recently  re-distilled  water,  were  next  determined  with 
the  aid  of  the  above-mentioned  large  spectrometer  and  hgllow 
qoartz  prism.  Two  series  of  measurements  were  made  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  of  the  room,  on  two  difi'erant  days.  The 
bpttles  containing  the  waters  to  be  examined  were  placed  upon  a 
shelf,  close  to  the  spectrometer,  the  day  before  any  measurements 
were  proceeded  with ;  on  the  day  of  examination  the  water  would 
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therefore  be  at  Almost,  if  not  qoite,  tlie  same  temperature  as  that 
of  the  room  itself,  and  any  change  in  the  temperotDre  of  the  liquid, 
would  be  due  chieS;  to  the  slight  though  unavoidable  handling, 
and  to  the  proximity  of  the  obeeiver.  The  actual  temperature  of 
the  water  undergoing  ezaminatioo  in  the  prism,  was  found  by  the 
Btandardiued  thermometer,  which  was  naed  in  connection  with 
the  density  determinations  already  described,  the  reading  being 
taken  immediately  after  the  potation  of  minimum  demtion  had 
been  found.  The  point  of  intersection  of  the  cross  threads  in  the 
telescope  waa  in  every  case  made  to  coincide  with  the  right-hand 
edge  of  the  image  of  the  slit  of  the  collimator,  as  it  was  found  that 
far  more  concordant  and  trustworthy  readings  were  obtained  in 
this  way,  than  by  bringing  the  point  of  intersection  upon  the  egti- 
maied  centre  of  the  image ;  successive  readings  of  the  same  quantity, 
when  effected  by  the  latter  method,  were  sometimes  found  to  differ 
by  as  much  as  6'  or  8*  of  arc,  whereas  by  the  former,  or  edgoKif- 
slit  method,  the  various  readings  rarely  differed  by  more  than  2', 
and  were  generally  identical. 

To  find  the  value  for  the  minimum  deviation  of  the  D  line  by 
a  sample  of  water,  the  following  method  of  procedure  was  adopted. 
(1)  The  prism  was  washed  out  twice  with  portions  of  the  water  to 
be  examined,  then  filled,  and  the  thermometer  inserted;  (2)  the 
direct  reading  for  the  edge  of  the  slit  was  made ;  (3)  the  prism 
was  placed  upon  the  spectrometer,  and  the  position  of  minimum 
deviation  fonnd;  (4)  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  prism 
was  noted ;  (5)  the  position  of  minimum  deviation  was  read;  and 
(6)  the  prism  was  removed  from  the  spectrometer,  and  the  direct 
reading  for  the  edge  of  the  slit  again  taken.  If  the  direct  readings 
(2  and  6)  differed  by  more  than  2"  of  arc,  the  whole  process  waa 
repeated;  this,  however,  was  only  found  to  be  necessary  in  one 
instance.  With  a  little  practice  the  whole  of  the  above  operations 
may  be  performed  in  fire  minutes. 

Temperature  Correctiont. 

Before  the  values  obtained  for  the  minimum  deviations  .or 
refractive  indices  conld  be  compared  with  each  other,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  study  the  effect  produced  upon  them  by  a,  diange  in  tun- 
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pentoM;  for  this  porpoee,  the  waters  denoted  b;  1*  and  5'  were 
selected.  The  water  having  been  introduced  into  the  prism,  the 
wninimiim  deviatioti  for  the  D  line  was  found  in  the  manner  already 
described ;  the  thermometer  was  then  removed,  and  the  aperture 
in  the  prism  closed  with  a  stopper.  A  Bunsen  burner  was  then  lit 
in  the  closed  room,  in  order  to  raise  the  temperature ;  after  a  time, 
the  minimum  deviation  was  again  determined,  the  proceas  being 
repeated  for  two  other  and  still  higher  temperatures.  In  this 
manner  were  obtained  the  minimum  deviations  at  four  different 
temperatures,  as  shown  in  Table  G. 

Tablb  C.     Water  V. 


Temp,  at  which  the  min.  \ 
dev.  wu  Ukaii.           / 

Minimam  dsviatioa  in    \ 

a. 
20°0  C. 

86,861" 

88,796" 

2S°-9C. 

8e.7e6-' 

d. 
2*"-9  C. 

88,732" 

The  data  given  in  the  above  table  enable  us  to  determine  the 
value  of  a  correcting  factor,  which  may  then  be  used  to  reduce  all 
observed  minimum  deviations  to  a  common  temperature.  In  the 
fourth  column  of  Table  D,  the  values  deduced  for  the'  factor  are 
shown ;  it  wUl  be  seen  that  the  mean  value  ie  31". 


Tablb  D. 


Temp.  diff. 

Diff.  in  d«v. 

Diff.  in  tlia 
min.  d«T.  for  1°  C. 

2°-9  C. 

88' 

S(r-3 

3°-9  „ 

118- 

««ldrf 

4°-8  „ 

ur 

sro 

i*nd< 

l°-0  „ 

30- 

Sff-D 

buidd 

2°0  „ 

64' 

sr-o 

e»nd<f 

1°0  „ 

31' 

84--0 
Mban-31". 

Similar  measurements  applied  to  the  water  marked  6'  led  to 
exactly  the  same  value  for  the  correcting  factor.  Since  the  waters 
differ  but  slightly  from  each  other,  it  may  be  assumed,  without  the 
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inteodoction  of  any  perceptible  enor,  that  foi  all  the  five  aampleB, 
tbe  value  loi  the  minimum  deviation  of  the  D  hue  diminifihea  by 
31"  for  an  increase  in  temperatore  of  1*  C.  The  following  Table 
£  gives  the  obaerved  and  reduced  values  for  the  minimum  devia- 
tion for  the  several  waters. 


T»inp.  at 

Serie*. 

Wstet. 

iugM«.of>ro. 

dn<»dt«24''C. 

mads. 

1. 

!• 

86,796" 

aa-B  0. 

88,781" 

2* 

780 

714 

8' 

774 

22°7  ,. 

734 

*' 

786 

ar-B  „ 

737 

6' 

800 

22-Z  ,. 

74S 

II. 

1' 

88,80i" 

22°-8  ,. 

86,786" 

2' 

73S 

V 

7Bi 

23° -8  „ 

760 

23°B  „ 

0' 

772 

23'-6  „ 

76S 

From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  means  of  the  reduced 
minimum  deviations  obtained  from  series  I.  and  II.  are — 
For  1'  84,784  wcoDd*  of  arc  at  24°  C. 


Disaianon. 

When  investigating  similar  kinds  of  water  by  the  optical  method, 
we  may  express  the  differences  observed  in  various  ways ;  but  for 
our  present  purpose  it  will  be  sufficient  if  we  connder  two  only. 

(a)  We  may  select  a  prism  having  a  strictly  constant  re&acting 
angle  of  say  60*,  and  determine  the  values  for  the  minimum  devia- 
tions, 8,  rf|,  dj,  etc.,  of  the  D  line  for  recently  re^listilled  water, 
and  the  waters  under  examination,  a  standard  temperatnie  bong 
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miuntoincd  throughout ;  or  if  the  temperature  is  auivoidably 
TKTuble,  proper  coirectioiis  determiued  from  time  to  time,  must 
be  applied  in  order  to  rednoe  all  the  obeerved  deviationB  to  a 

eonunon  temperature.    The  tatioe  %,  -^,etc,  may  then  be  obtained 

and  compared.  This  method  is  analogous  to  a  determination  of 
the  relatiTe  dennty  of  a  liquid  at  some  standard  temperature,  and 
may  be  termed  the  reLaUve  deviation. 

(b)  The  refractiTe  angle  of  the  prism  may  be  determined  in 
addition  to  the  minimum  deviations  of  the  D  line  by  tiie  vaters, 
and  from  Qiese  data,  the  refractive  indices,  i*,  p^,  /t^  etc.,  for 
recently  re-distiUed  water  and  the  water*  to  be  compared  may  be 
caUnlated. 

By  the  first  or  relative  deviation  method,  a  number  of  samples 
of  water  can  be  examined  far  more  quickly  than  by  the  relative 
density  method  which  is  so  generally  adopted ;  this  is  due  to  the 
ease  and  rapidity  with  which  a  roinimnm  deviation  observation 
may  be  made,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  colonlation  is  of  the  some 
simple  order  as  that  used  for  obtaining  the  ralstive  densitiss. 

Let  S     and  W     represent  the  mlmmum  deviations  of  the  D 

line  by  sea-water  and  re-distilled  water  respectively,  then  the 

S 
ratio  Trp—  gives  the  relative  deviation.     Applying  this  method  to 

D 
the  waters  under  examination,  and  expressing  ths  several  minimum 
deviations  in  seconds  of  arc,  we  obtain  the  values  shown  in 
Table  F. 


Hiu.  dcvUtioD  W^,  for  re-diBtillad  wst«r  ti  24°  C.  =8B,01S''. 

Wrtet. 

r. 

2*. 

3'. 

4'. 

B'. 

lli>.dmstioD8^>t24-C. 

86,764" 

86,742" 

86,783" 

86,7*I' 

88,763" 

^^     .    .    . 

1020M 

1-02038 

1-02017 

1-02027 

r02O41 
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If  we  now  compare  tbe  rel&tivfl  devuttioiu  given  in  this  taUe 
with  tbe  leUtire  densities  given  in  Table  B,  we  at  once  observe 
that  tbe  diffatencea  in  tbe  fonnei  are  of  praoUcolly  the  aame 
magnitude  as  those  exhibited  in  the  latter ;  therefore,  if  we  proceed 
to  arrange  the  waters  according  to  their  degrees  of  total  sahnity 
or  "  total  salts  "  per  kilogram,  the  value  obtained  for  the  several 
relative  deviations  will  enable  ns  to  differentiate  the  waters  as 
sharply  and  decisively  as  the  corresponding  values  for  the  relative 
densities,  and  the  use  of  either  method  would  lead  us  to  arrange 
the  waters  according  to  the  following  descending  order  of  salinity : 
V,  6*,  2',  4*,  3'.  The  waters  2'  and  4*  are  practically  identical, 
as  both  methods  place  the  former  in  the  higher  position  by  only 
■00001. 

The  second  or  refractive  index  method  for  comparing  waters, 
tequhns,  in  addition  to  the  minimam  deviation  observation,  an 
accurate  determination  of  the  refracting  angle  of  the  prism;  when 
these  are  known,  the  refractive  index  ft  may  be  calculated  from 
the  woU-known  fonnula 

sinj<A  +  D) 
'^         sin  J  A. 

A  being  the  angle  of  the  prism  and  D  the  minimum  deviation. 
This  method  would,  however,  probably  prove  to  be  far  lees  con- 
venient in  practice  than  the  relative  deviation  method ;  and  since 
the  value  for  n  increases  or  decreases  with  tbe  deviation,  one 
would  be  led  to  adopt  the  simpler  or  relative  deviation  method, 
rather  than  the  other.  It  should  also  be  observed  that  when  the 
refractive  indices  for  similar  samples  of  averse  sea-water  are  com- 
pared with  one  another,  the  "  total  salinity  "  of  one  water  is  gener- 
ally distinguished  from  that  of  another  by  a  change  in  the  value 
of  the  Sth  decimal  figure  only  ;  occasionally  tbe  4th  figure  changes 
by  1 ;  the  relative  deviations,  on  the  other  hand,  may  and  do  show 
well-marked  differences  in  the  4th  decimal. 

In  Table  G  the  relative  dennties,  relative  deviations,  and  re- 
fractive indices  of  the  five  samples  of  water  examined  are  grouped 
together,  so  that  the  results  obtained  by  the  different  methods 
under  consideration  may  be  conveniently  inspected  and  compared. 
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Tablx  G. 


Water. 

Relative 

Difh. 

Belativa 
Dandtiea. 

DifliL 

iDdiceB,  M. 

6" 
2' 

3' 

1.020B1 

41 

28 
97 
17 

I  00018 

1  -ooois 

}■ '00001 

V -00010 

1-02682 
78 
51 
GO 
43 

1*00008 

■00028 

■OOOOl 

I -00007 

183882 

78 
76 
76 
71 

HeuiDiff.' 

■00009 

Me>D  Diff. 

=  00010 

The  costliness  of  th«  Tefractoiueter  which  has  been  employed 
for  the  measuremeats  detailed  above,  might  possibly  incline  an 
individual  observei  to  choose  the  usual  specific  gravity  method 
rather  than  the  one  advocated  here ;  but  where  a  large  number  of 
samples  of  water  have  to  be  examined  (as,  for  instance,  in  a  central 
laboratory),  Uie  optical  method  would  undoubtedly  prove  to  be 
the  most  economical  and  convenient  one,  on  account  of  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  determinations  could  be  effected. 

The  author  hopes  that  in  a  future  communication  he  may  be 
able  to  give  an  account  of  some  further  investigations  which  he 
intends  to  cany  out  with  a  special  form  of  refractometei,  which 
has  been  designed  for  studying  the  changes  which  the  re&aotive 
indices  of  liquids  undergo  with  change  of  temperature. 
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Further  InvestigationB  on  the  Lifb-Eistoiy  of  the  Salmon 
in  Fresh  Water.  By  D.  NoSl  Paton,  M.D.,  F.B.C.P.Ed., 
and  M.  I.  Newbigin,  D.Sc. 

[Bud  Dsoember  4,  189S.) 

(From  the  Lalioratory  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of 
Edinburgh.) 

A.    FUBTHIB  EviDIKCB  ON  TBB   FACTOBa   DKTBBMtNtNO   THE 

Migration  op  Salmob  pbom  Sba  to  River. 

In  the  "  Report  on  Inveat^atioua  into  the  Life-HJBtoiy  of  the 
8&Imon  in  Fresh  Water,"  published  in  1898,  the  changes  vhich 
the  fish  ondeTgoes  between  the  months  of  May  and  November 
were  dealt  with,  but  there  was  no  material  available  to  enable 
the  observations  to  be  extended  throughout  the  remaining  five 
months  of  the  year,  from  December  to  ApriL 

The  difiSculty  of  getting  an  adequate  supply  of  fish  during  these 
close  months  is  veiy  great,  but  through  the  energetic  co-operation 
of  Mr  Archer  and  his  sncceesor  in  the  post  of  Inspector  of  Salmon 
Fisheries,  Mr  Calderwood,  a  certain  nnmber  of  fish  have  been 
procured  during  these  months  from  the  estuaries  of  the  Spey  and 
the  Dee. 

To  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Gordon,  through  his  commissioner, 
George  Mnirheod,  Esq.,  and  to  the  District  Fishery  Board  (Aber* 
deenshire)  of  the  River  Dee,  our  thanks  are  due  for  generously 
supplying  us  with  material. 

In  spite  of  the  earnest  endeavours  of  Mr  Archer  and  Mr 
Calderwood,  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  get  "clean" — un- 
spawned — fish  from  the  upper  waters  during  these  months. 

The  methods  employed  in  the  present  investigation  were  those 
described  in  our  previous  Report,  pp.  3  to  7 ;  and  in  comparing 
fish  of  difiiBTent  sizes  with  one  another,  all  weighings  are  ezpceesed 
as  for  fish  of  uniform  size — 100  cm,  in  length — called  the  standard 
fish,  S.  F.     Weights  are  given  in  grammes. 
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The  following  Tables  give  the  reanltB  of  the  examinfttiane  and 
analyaee  of  twelve  female  fidx  taken  in  the  estuaries  during 
February,  March,  and  April. 

Although  the  amount  of  fate  was  determined  in  every  cose,  it 
has  not  been  considered  necessary  to  give  the  results  of  these 
analyses  apart  from  the  analyses  of  the  total  solids- 


Tablb  I. — Showing  Length,  Weight,  Weight  of  MitgdeB  and 
Ovariee  per  FitJi  and  per  Fish  of  Standard  Length  in  Female 
Salmon  from  Eriuariet. 


WuighL 

WdglitofMuicle. 

Wdghto 

Ovtries. 

Na 

Ungth. 

Actoal. 

PBrS.F. 

Actasl. 

PbtS-F. 

Autual. 

Per8.F. 

February 

2 
3 

i 

66 

es 

71 

2030 
2370 
S400 

9338 
9480 
9470 

leao 

14P4 
2280 

6863 
6976 
6229 

21 
27 
21 

73 
101 
66 

ATcnge, 

9429 

... 

6019 

... 

77 

March. 

G 
7 
8 
10 

73 
67 
70 
66 
67 

4095 
8486 

3800 
2710 
38P7 

lOSOO 
11678 
11078 
9442 
11323 

2654 
2140 
2360 
1633 
1676 

6796 

7109 
68G2 
6707 
6676 

86 
2G 

21 
21 
29 

92 
88 
91 
78 
90 

Average, 

... 

... 

10786 

... 

...8 

80 

AprU. 

11 
12 
13 
14 

70 

70 
74 

7B' 

4070 
4170 
43G0 
4680 

11866 

12167 
10741 
11090 

2660 

2700 
2844 
2970 

7463 

7843 
7020 
7088 

52 
36 
32 
87 

151-9 
104-9 

79-0 
87-6 

Awwge, 

11463 

7341 

106 
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Tablb  IL — Showing  Percentage  and  Total  Amoia^s  of  Solidg  *n 
Mtudea  and  Ovariet  in  Female  FiAfrom  Ettuariet. 


So. 

«-. 

Ovtriei. 

Par  Cent 
Thick.     1      Tliiii. 

rr 

PorCwt 

Tr 

2 
3 
4 

30-6 
27-7 
84-4 

85-0 
81-8 

SB-0 

Bory. 

1S50 
244S 
234S 

27-6 
311 

28-0 

20 
38 
16 

Average, 

... 

2214 

... 

24 

6 
7 
8 
10 
SG 

82-2 
324 
SB'S 
81-6 
84  0 

Ma 

3a-e 

38-0 
SS-6 
S4-4 
36  6 

reh. 

2010 
2372 
2471 
1843 

2668 

81-4 
27  ■» 
24-2 
31-0 
32 -O 

28 
23 
16 
22 
31 

AvBrage, 

2356 

24 

11 
12 
IS 
14 

32-3 
S2-8 
82-8 
8G-5 

38-4 
86-7 
88  0 
37-8 

fril. 

2642 
2667 
2468 
2741 

32-7 
31  S 
30-7 
80-S 

4B 
32 
26 

28 

Average, 

... 

26B» 

38 

If  the  resnlte  of  theae  mveBtigations  on  the  solids  of  B&lmoa 
iMving  th«  sea  daring  Febroary,  March,  and  April,  are  oompared 
with  the  lesolto  prerioiialy  obttuned  durii^  the  other  montlis  of 
the  yaar,  the  following  talde  may  be  oonetmeted. 
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Table  III. — Shomng  (he  Amount  of  Solids  in  Mttsdea  and 
Ovariea  of  Femaie  Salmon  leaving  the  Sea  throughout  the 
Year. 


Nov. 

Feb. 

Hit. 

Apr. 

Jane. 

Oct. 
Nov. 

Kelts. 

HiuolM,  .   . 
Ovmw.  .   . 

3481 
28 

22H 
24 

286B 
24 

26B9 
33 

2210 

47 

2270 
72 

1760 
615 

S16 
9 

Total, 

2604 

2233 

2379 

2S32 

22S7 

2312 

2296 

96S 

Such  a  table  fully  confirma  the  coQclnsion  preTionaly  arrived  at — 
That  the  saIiHok  gobs  to  thh  sea  to  feed  akd  setitriis  to 
the   river   when    it    has    aocdhdlatbd    its   fdll    store    of 

NODRISBMBNT     IHKESPEOTIVB     OF    THE    CONDITION    OF    TEB    BBPBO- 
DUCTIVE    ORQANa.        ThE     FACTOR    DErERHlNlNQ     mGRATION    FROM 

SBA  TO  RIVER  IB  NOT  THE  nwEw  ffeneraiivus,  but  the  staw  of 

SDTRInON, 


B.  Male  Salmon. 

The  Dumbei  of  male  salmon  examined  in  the  course  of  the 
pieviouB  investigation  was  so  email  that  it  was  considered  unsafe 
to  form  an;  definite  conclusions. 

During  the  past  two  jeais  eveiy  effort  has  been  made  to  procure 
a  supply  of  male  fish,  but  without  much  succeas.  The  very  small 
number  of  males  which  have  been  procured  seems  to  indicate  that 
they  must  be  greatly  outnnmheied  by  female  fisK 

The  following  tables  give  the  results  of  our  examinations  and 
analyses  of  the  Biale  salmon  sent  to  ub. 
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Tablk  VW.—Shomng  Length,  Weight,  Weight  of  Mtudet  and 
Tealeg  per  Fith  and  per  Fish  of  Standard  Length  in  Male 
Simmon. 


ESTCABT. 

Weight 

Weight  of  UiiMlfla 

Waigl>tofTeBt«i.| 

No. 

ActoaL 

PmS.F. 

ActiuO. 

P«rS.F. 

Actual. 

PerS.F. 

January. 

29 

SO 

67 

60 

S112 
2922 

10388 
10181 

1S9Z 
IflOO 

6286 
6620 

4 

6 

18-2 
17-4 

Aver»gB, 

... 

... 

10269 

6462 

...       1    ...3 

Mareh. 

e 

S3 
34 

76 

78 
B7 

4410 
3840 
S090 

10460 
9846 
10266 

2608 
1900 

6697 
6879 
6812 

6 
4 
S 

ii-e 

10-2 
SB 

AvrngB. 

... 

10167 

... 

6429 

10-6 

June. 

20 

" 

4246 

10481       2652 

6548    1        7 

17-2 

July. 

2G 

.. 

3S3S 

10621  1    1980 

630B             7 

22-6 

0FFBII  WaTIBS. 

Jwu. 

21 
22 
24 

74 
6B 

7* 

3756 
8200 
8815 

9370 

9766 
9420 

IMO 
1410 
1848 

4100 
4S00 

4067 

27 
16 
S8 

60 
467 
181 

Average, 

... 

S4B2 

4162 

78 
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Tablb  V.Shoteing  Percerdage  and  Total  AtiwutU  of  Solids  in 

Mutdea  and  Tutee  of  Male  Fish. 


Ebtuast. 

No. 

HoKlu. 

TMm. 

FerotnL 

T^ 

Per  Cent 

rr 

Tbiok.      j      Thin. 

20 
SO 

802 
31-4 

A.Jaiuiary. 

S8-4               2646 
38-8               IM2 

16  3 
19-2 

216 
8-08 

AveMgB,  j 

22C4 

...    1    >«   1 

8 
88 
31 

31-4 
82  8 
32-6 

B.i 

86-4 
87  6 
360 

(arch. 

2122 
2200 
2132 

19-4 
19  6 
lS-8 

2-88 
I-B6 
1-84 

Areraga, 

... 

2161 

1-87 

20 

C.  June. 
81 -S               3e-8       1        2177 

16-4 

2-68 

S6 

D.  JtUg. 
84-0       I        lO-O       1        2288 

18-2 

8-09 

21 
£2 
34 

30-0 
31 -S 
28  ■« 

Uppbk 
Jv 

81-7 
S4-a 
30-9 

Watibs. 

1680 

]84£ 
1E9S 

18-7 
18-2 
16*4 

10-8 
7-8 
21-7 

Avenee, 

... 

1711 

... 

19-6 
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Comparison  of  the  rasultB  of  the  present  ioTestigatioii  vith  those 
recorded  in  the  previous  Report  tend  to  show  that  the  male  fish 
leaving  the  sea  from  January  to  August  have  all  about  the  same 
amount  of  solids  in  their  mueclea  and  have  testes  little  developed. 


Table  VI. — Shoteittg  Solids  of  Mwdet  and  Teriet  of  Male 
Salmon  leaving  the  Sea. 


J»n. 

Sfareh. 

Hit  ftDd 

June. 

July  and 
Aug. 

Oct.  and 

Nov. 

Muscles. 
Tartai,    .        . 

22S4 

2-e 

3161 

1'9 

2001 
2-9 

23« 
8-9 

U70 
66 

2SG0-6 

31G2-9 

2004 -8 

2S48-9 

i6se 

The  slightly  lover  figure  in  May  and  June  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  two  fish  examined  in  1896  were  much  below  the  average 
as  regards  muscular  development. 

The  two  fish  examined  in  October  and  November  show  a  very 
small  amount  of  solids  in  the  muscles.  The  average  figure  for 
the  total  BoUds  from  January  to  August — 3191  grms. — is  based  on 
the  examination  of  11  fish,  and  the  divergence  from  this  mani- 
fested in  theso  two  fish  must  be  accepted  with  caution,  and  does 
not  justify  the  formation  of  any  conclusions.  Further  date  are 
required. 

From  the  table  given  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  male  salmon 
coming  from  the  sea  closely  resemble  the  female  fish  in  the  amount 
of  nourishment  stored  in  the  body. 


Amount  of  solids  in  muscles  and  genitals  i 
sea  from  January  to  Avffust  : 


salmon  leaving  the 


Female  Fish, 
Mole  Fish, 


3434 
2191 


In  fact,  the  more  extended  examination  of  tbeae  male  fish  from 
the  estuaries,  further  bears  out  the  conclusion,  arrived  at  from  the 
examination  of  female  fish,  as  to  the  factors  determining  migration. 
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Comparing  the  upper  water  male  fish  taken  in  1898  with  those 
token  in  1896,  it  is  seen  that  the  June  fish  in  the  former  group  re- 
semble the  Jnly  and  August  rather  than  the  June  fish  in  the  lattec 
group.  What  the  explanation  of  this  may  be  is  not  manifest. 
Possibly  an  earlier  migration  to  the  riTei  may  have  induced  an 
earUer  development  of  the  testes  and  a  greater  loss  of  substance 
from  the  musoles. 


C.   Os  THE    NaTURB    or    TBB    PHOSPHORUS    GOUPO0HD8    OF    THB 

Muscles  op  SAtiHON,  and  the  Stnthbsib  of  the  Orqanio 
Phosphorus  CoupouNDa  op  Testes  akd  Ovaries. 

From  the  study  of  the  phosphorus  compounds  in  the  muscles 
and  in  the  testes  and  ovaries  at  various  seasons  (Report,  p.  143  el 
»eq.),  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  nucleic  acid  in  the  testes 
and  the  ichthnlin  in  the  ovaries — both  complex  oi^anic  phosphorus 
compounds — are  built  up  from  simple  inorganic  phosphates  stored 
in  the  muscles. 

The  recent  researches  carried  on  in  Bohman'a  laboratory  {Berl. 
Uin.  Wocherach.,  1898,  p.  789)  tend  to  show  that,  in  dogs  at 
least,  ino^anic  phosphorus  compounds  are  not  used  in  the  body  to 
anything  like  the  same  extent  as  organic  compounds ;  and  the  fact 
that  in  our  previous  inveatigation  we  assumed  all  the  phosphorus 
extracted  by  acidulated  water  to  be  inorganic  in  nature,  rendered  it 
necessary  to  make  further  observations.  Especially  was  this  the 
case  since  Siegfried  {Zleeh.  f.  pkye.  Ckem.,  Bd.  zxi.,  p.  360, 
1896)  has  shown  that  in  the  flesh  of  mammala  some  of  the 
phosphorus  thus  extracted  is  in  organic  combination,  being  linked 
to  a  substance  which  he  has  described  as  camic  acid.  He  states 
that  carnic  acid  has  the  formula  C|nH,gNjOj,  and  that  it  is  identical 
with  antipeptone. 

If  this  is  so,  the  phosphorus  compound — which  he  calls  phoepho- 
camic  acid — must  be  nearly  allied  to  the  psendo-nucleins.  If  such 
a  body  occurs  in  the  muscle  of  the  salmon  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
yield  the  phosphorus  of  the  nucleic  acid  of  the  testes  and  of  the 
ichthuUn  and  lecithin  of  the  ovaries,  the  conclusion  as  to  the  extent 
of  synthesis  may  have  been  erroneous. 

In  the  previous  Report  it  was  shown  that  the  average  onunint  of 
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plLoephonis  in  the  muscle  of  the  salmon  is  0'216  per  cent.,  and 
that  of  this  about  0109  is  soluble  in  vater. 

To  determine  how  much  of  this  is  in  organic  combination  and 
how  much  in  snch  compounds  as  phosphocainic  acid,  the  following 
obserratioDS  were  made : — 

1.  100  grm.  of  the  flesh  of  a  fresh  sea  salmon  in  March  1899 
were  extracted  repeatedly  with  oyer  2  litres  of  water  and  aoetic 
acid.  The  water;  extract  was  boiled  and  the  piedpitate  well 
washed.  The  inorganic  phoqihoros  was  precipitated  with  ammonia 
and  chloride  of  calcium.  In  the  preciintate  the  phosphorus  was 
estimated  in  the  usual  way,  calcium  being  washed  out  of  the 
moljbdate  precipitate  with  10  per  cent  nitrate  of  ammonia 
solution. 

MgsPA='367>  PA="-228,  P-099 

The  filtrate  containing  any  phosphocamic  acid  was  evaporated, 
burned  and  treated  with  molybdate  of  ammonia,  and  P.  estimated 
as  above. 

MgjPA-  ■01''.  PA=011-  P  =  0005 

2.  136  grm.  of  the  flesh  of  a  kelt  (32)  captured  in  Match,  was 
analysed  in  same  way : — 

MgsPA  =  "330,  PjOj="211.  PA%=  156,  P  =  0068% 
The  filtrate,  containing  any  phosphocamic  treated  as  above,  gave 

no  precipitate  with  ammonia-magnesia  mixture, 
llie  phosphorus  extracted  by  water  from  the  muscle  is  almost 

entirely  in  simple  inorganic  combination. 
The  evidence  thus  supporte  the  view  that  the  ovarian  ichthuhn 

and  the  testicular  nudein  are  built  up  from  simple  inorganic 

phosphorus  compounds  derived  from  the  muecle. 

D.  Fdrther  OsaBRVATioNa  as  the  Source  of  the  PiauBNT 

OF  Salmon  Muscle. 

By  M.  I,  Nbwbioin,  D.Sc 

On  the  Pigments  of  certain  Orustaeea. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  salmon  when  in  the  sea  feeds  largely 

on  herring,  and  that  these  in  turn  prey  upon  small  free  swimming 

Crustacea,  many  of  which  have  a  bright  red  colour.     It  therefore 
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seemed  of  intereet  to  compare  the  pigment  of  such  Crustacea  with 
the  colouring  matter  of  the  muscles  and  oTariee  of  the  salmon. 

During  last  summer.  Sir  John  Murra;  sent  to  the  Labontorj 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  collections  of  Crustacea  obtained 
by  tow-netting  in  Loch  Fyne,  in  order  that  the  pigments  might  be 
inrestigated.  The  Crustacea  sent  were  all  of  a  red  colour,  and  are 
believed  to  constitute  the  chief  food  of  the  herring.  The  object  of 
the  investigation  was  to  End  what  relation,  if  any,  the  pigments  of 
these  Crustacea  bear  to  those  of  the  salmon. 

When  received  the  Crustacea  ware  preserved  in  methylated  spirit 
or  in  alcohol  of  various  strengths.  In  no  case  was  the  preserving 
fluid  markedly  coloured,  most  of  the  pigment  being  still  retained  by 
the  orftanisms.  As  to  tbe  crustacea  sent,  there  were  separate  bottles 
of  Pandalus  anntdicomig  and  Hippolyie  setirifrons,  and  also  large 
bottles  labelled  "contents  of  tow-net  in  upper  Loch  Fyne." 
These  last  contained  chiefly  copepoda  intermixed  with  calourless 
organisms  snch  aa  SoQilta  and  also  various  Kuphausidce,  species  of 
BippUyle,  etc.  The  larger  crustacea  were  picked  out  from  among 
the  copepoda,  and  the  pigments  investigated  in  two  sets — (1)  those 
of  the  copepoda,  (2)  these  of  the  other  crustacea. 

L  The  copepoda  contained  a  lai^e  amount  of  fat  in  which  tiie 
pigment  was  dissolved.  It  was  found  possible  by  squeezing  to  extract 
from  tbeir  bodies  drops  of  fat  deeply  coloured  by  the  reddish  pigment. 
Both  fat  and  pigment  dissolve  in  boiling  methylated  spirit;  but  on 
cooling,  the  coloured  fat  separates  out  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 
Both  fat  and  pigment  dissolve  readily  in  ether,  which  is  thus  a 
much  better  solvent  for  the  pigment  than  alcohol  When  the  fat 
is  saponified  either  by  heating  with  an  alcohoUc  solution  of  caustic 
soda,  or  by  adding  metallic  sodium  to  a  solution  in  ether,  a  red 
soap  is  formed  from  which  the  pigment  may  be  obtained  after 
treatment  with  acid.  A  small  amount  of  a  yellow  pigment 
remains  in  solution  in  the  caustic  solution  after  saponification,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  salmon  pigment. 

The  red  pigment  is  a  lipochrome,  and  exhibits  the  same  general 
characters  as  the  red  pigment  of  the  salmon,  but  it  was  not 
obtained  in  sullicient  amount  for  detailed  investigation.  It 
especially  recalls  the  pigment  of  the  salmon  in  its  close  association 
with  fat. 
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3.  The  pigments  of  the  other  crostocea  sent  closely  resembled 
those  of  the  Norway  lobster.  The  most  distinct  difference  from 
the  copepoda  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  red  pigment  is  chiefly  found 
in  the  chitinous  cuticle  and  in  the  epidermis ;  the  occurrence  of  a 
coloured  oil  was  not  obyious. 
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On  the  Beotol  Gland  of  the  EOaBmobranohs.  fi;  J. 
Crawford,  M.B.,  CM.  Communicated  by  Dr  Noel  Paton. 
(With  a  Plate.) 

(Road  Dccembur  4,  1809.) 

(From  the  Labor<Uory  of  the  Royal  College  of  Pkyeiciam  of 
Edinburgh.) 

The  so-called  rectal  gland  of  Elaemobranch  fishes  claimed  notice 
early  in  the  history  of  scientific  reseaich,  as  might  indeed  be  ex- 
pected from  the  obviousness  of  its  appeaiance  and  the  invariability 
of  its  occurrence.  But,  in  spite  of  this  fact,  the  rectal  gland 
remains  one  of  those  organs  the  knowledge  of  the  structure  of 
which  is  unsatisfactory,  and  the  conjecture  as  to  the  function  of 
which  is  consequently  hazy. 

As  far  as  can  be  aecertainpd.  Professor  Monro  of  Edinburgh 
(the  second  of  that  well-kDown  name)  gave  the  earliest  descrip- 
tion of  the  rectal  gland  in  bis  work  upon  the  Structure  and 
Physiology  of  Fidies,  published  in  1785.  He  refers  to  the  organ 
as  the  "appendix  digitiformis, "  the  "appendix  vermiformis,"  and 
in  one  place  as  the  "caicum."  Dum<iril  (4),  in  Suites  a  Buffon, 
omplilied  Monro's  description,  and  various  other  writers  on  zoology 
have  taken  the  subject  into  consideration,  the  latest  structural 
description  being  that  of  Blanchard,  published  in  1880  (7). 

I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  description  of  the  microscopical 
appearances  of  the  structure  of  specimens  prepared  by  the  later 
and  more  satisfactory  methods  of  investigation,  and  it  seemed 
therefore  of  inb^rest  to  make  an  attempt  to  eluddate  the  structure 
by  a  study  of  sections  prepared  by  such  methods.  I  shall  accord- 
ingly first  give  a  short  account  of  the  characteristics  observed,  and 
afterwards  consider  briefly  the  various  theories  which  have  been 
advanced  regarding  the  possible  function  of  the  organ. 

MtieroBcopic  Appearances. 
To  the  naked  eye   the  rectal  gland  presents  an  appearance 
varying  somewhat  in  the  different  genera  in  which  it  occurs,  the 
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principal  difTeieiice  being  that  in  Batoide  the  duct  which  leads 
from  the  gland  propei  to  the  Tectom  is  short  and  comparatively 
wide,  and  opens  into  a  posterior  dilatation  of  the  rectum,  while  in 
Selachians  the  duct  is  longer  'and  narrower,  and  opens  more 
directly  into  the  rectum  (Howea),  The  opening  of  the  duct, 
which  is  usually  guarded  by  a  fold  of  mucous  membrane,  is  upon 
the  dorsal  wall  of  the  rectum,  about  midway  between  the  anus 
and  the  termination  of  the  spiral  valve.  The  gland  is  connected 
to  the  posterior  abdominal  wall  by  a  fold  of  peritoneum,  and  is, 
according  to  Howes,  supplied  by  the  superior  mesenteric  artery. 
Its  size  varies  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  animal,  and  in  a  skate 
of  two  feet  in  length  from  tip  of  snout  to  tip  of  tail  may  be  about  an 
inch  in  length ;  its  colour  is  usually  a  Teddiah-browD.  A  longi- 
tudinal section  shows  that  there  is  a  central  smooth-walled  canal, 
irr^ular  in  cahbre  and  giving  off  numerous  short  branches,  sur- 
rounded by  a  firm  glandular  tissue,  which  is  in  its  turn  compassed 
by  a  whitish  ring  of  fibrous  tissue;  surrounding  all  is  the  coat  ut 
peritoneum.  Along  the  lumen  can  be  seen  the  mouths  of  severed 
vessels,  and  it  contains  some  dirty-yellow  secretion  of  a  visciil 
consistence  and  a  neutral  reaction.  Practically  nothing  more  can 
be  discovered  by  the  unaided  eye. 

Microscopic  Appearances. 

For  the  microscopic  examination  of  the  organ,  specimens  ob- 
tained in  the  freshest  possible  state  were  hardened  in  corrodv« 
sublimate,  formal  in  8  per  cent,  solution,  and  in  alcohol ;  and 
though  good  results  were  obtained  by  each  method,  it  was 
noticed  that  the  gland  cells  seemed  to  be  best  preserved  by  the 
alcohol ;  there  was,  however,  considerable  shrinkage.  The  speci- 
mens were  then  embedded  in  the  usual  way  in  paraffin,  cut  by  a 
rocking  microtome,  and  stained  either  by  hicmatein  and  eosin, 
Ehrlich-Biondi  triple  stain,  picro-carmin,  or  methyl-blue.  Ueideu- 
hain's  iron  and  hsematoxylin  method  was  also  tried. 

The  organ  may  be  described  as  consisting  of  three  regions  : 

(1)  An  outer  fibro-musculai  layer  covered  by  peritoneum. 

(2)  A  middle  glandular  layer, 

(3)  A  central  region,  consisting  of  ducts  and  blood-vessels 

arranged  round  a  central  lumen. 
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1.  The  outer  la^er,  od  which  appears  externally  a  coating  of 
somewhat  cubical  peritoneal  cells,  is  made  up  of  bauds  of  white 
fibrous  tissue  interwoven  irregularly  with  a  considerable  amount 
of  non-striated  muscle-fibre  running  in  a  circular  and  longitudinal 
direction.  In  this  tissue  are  to  be  found  at  intervals  large  sinuses 
of  an  irregular  shape,  lined  with  endothelial  cells,  and  containing 
blood-corpuscles.  Towards  the  inner  part  the  muscle-fibres  become 
closer,  forming  a  definite  band  resembling  a  muscularis  mucosm 
external  to  the  glandular  tissue  of  tlie  middle  layer.  Under  a  high 
power  there  is  nothing  further  to  be  remarked. 

2.  The  middle  or  glandular  layer  is  composed  of  a  number  of 
few-branched  tubules,  radially  arranged,  separated  by  capillaries, 
which  are  usually  gorged  with  blood.  Under  a  high  power  the 
gland  cells  are  seen  to  be  cubical,  mono-nucleated,  ill-defined  from 
one  another,  and  of  a  granular  appeanmce.  This  latter  is  due  to 
the  protoplasmic  network  and  not  to  the  presence  of  any  foreign 
substance.  The  iron  and  heematoxylin  staining  method  recom- 
mended by  Heidenhain  for  showing  zymin  granules  gave  hero  a 
negative  result.  The  nuclei  of  the  cells  are  large,  possessing  an 
evident  nuclear  membrane  and  nuclear  network,  and  showing  three 
to  five  nucleoli.  The  fibrous  tissue  of  this  layer  is  slight,  consisting 
of  thin  septa  passing  inwards  from  the  outer  fibro-muscular  layer 
first  described. 

3.  The  central  layer  begins  at  a  varying  distance  from  the 
periphery  by  the  sudden  transition  of  the  gland  cells  into  the 
epithelium  of  ducts,  which  open  after  a  short  course  into  the 
central  lumen. 

Between  these  ducts  and  immediately  external  to  the  epithelium 
of  the  lumen  are  seen  very  large  irregularly -shaped  sinuses  lined 
with  endothelial  cells,  and  filled  with  blood-corpuscles. 

The  lumen  of  the  organ  is  large,  though  it  is  often  compressed 
so  as  to  seem  almost  valvular ;  in  many  cases  it  contains  a  granular 
substance  of  indefinite  structure,  which  was  unaffected  by  the 
staining  reagents  employed. 

On  examining  the  layer  under  a  high  power,  the  epithelium  of 
the  ducts  and  lumen  is  seen  to  be  of  the  type  described  as  transi- 
tional, showing  several  layers  of  polygonal  cells,  flattened  as  they 
approach  the  free  surface.     In  many  cases  the  more  sapetfioial 
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cells  have  undergone  a  mncoid  change,  and  a  band  of  clear  cells  is 
visible  lining  the  duct.  This  appears  to  be  a  degeneration,  since 
in  other  cases  no  such  cells  are  to  be  seen. 

The  blood  filling  the  sinuses  was  often  remarked  to  contain 
many  large  and  very  coarsely  granular  eosinophOoue  cells. 

The  general  system  of  the  organ  recalls,  therefore,  that  of  a 
compound  tubular  gland  with  short  secondary  ducta  opening  into  a 
main  central  one.  It  m^;ht  also  be  conradered,  more  correctly 
from  a  developmental  point  of  view,  as  a  blind  tube  having  the 
same  general  structure  as  that  of  the  intestine,  and  presenting  a 
lumen  bounded  by  walls  of  a  constitution  comparable  to  that  of 
the  intestine,  though  widely  difTering  from  that  part  of  it  in  the 
near  neighbourhood. 

The  cells  of  the  gland  acini  present  no  very  peculiar  feature  ; 
they  resemble  in  general  character  the  cells  of  the  kidney,  and 
suggest  an  excretory  function  rather  than  a  secretory. 

But  what  cannot  fail  to  be  noted  in  the  structure  of  the  organ 
is  the  lichness  of  its  blood-supply  and  the  peculiar  arrangement 
of  that  supply.  There  is  a  peripheral  and  a  central  arrangement 
of  large  blood-sinuses  connected  by  a  copious  network  of  capillaries 
which  bring  the  blood  into  intimate  relation  with  the  cells. 

And  though  this  has  been  remarked,  attention  seems  never  to 
have  been  arrested  by  the  position  of  the  coatral  sinuses,  directly 
in  relation  with  the  epithelium  of  the  lumen ;  a  condition'  which  is 
surety  uncommon. 

Chemital. 

Dr  Noel  Paton  has  been  kind  enough  to  make  for  me  a  chemical 
examination  of  the  gland  and  its  secretion,  and  has  given  me  the 
following  particulars  i — The  contained  secretion  of  several  rectal 
glands  was  preserved  in  absolute  alcohol.  The  alcohol  was  evapor- 
ated off,  and  the  residue  extracted  with  water.  A  considerable 
amount  of  insoluble  matter  remained.  The  aqueous  solution  when 
treated  with  an  alkaline  solution  of  hypobromitc  of  soda,  gave  a 
fine  effervescence  ;  and  on  the  addition  of  oxalic  acid  as  it  evapor- 
ated, yielded  a  crop  of  crystals,  some  with  the  characteristic  shape 
of  oxalate  of  urea,  some  long  and  acicular.  The  secretion  from  the 
gland  undoubtedly  contains  a  considerable  amount  of  urea. 
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Comideration  of  Fundion. 

With  reference  to  the  probable  function  of  the  orgftn  I  have 
attempted  to  deacribe,  seTeral  theories,  more  or  less  vague,  have 
been  presented.  Monro,  in  the  original  notice,  was  of  opinion  that 
the  Di^an  vas  s  secretory  one,  and  Dumdril  calk  it  "  a  true  secre- 
tory organ  ";  but  neither  ofTers  any  suggestion  aa  to  the  probable 
nature  of  the  supposed  secretion.  Leydig  (5)  compared  its  struc- 
ture to  that  of  the  glands  of  Bmnner  in  other  animala,  pointing  out 
that  in  the  genua  Chimaera,  in  which  a  true  rectal  gland,  as  a 
separate  viecus,  does  not  exist,  glandular  tissue  is  present  in  the 
wall  of  the  intestine  at  a  corresponding  situation,  while  in  those 
fishes  which  possess  a  rectal  gland  the  intestinal  wall  is  in  that 
region  devoid  of  such  tissue. 

Home  (2)  compared  the  organ  to  the  csecal  pouches  of  birds, 
and  Betzios  on  that  account  suggested  the  title  Bursa  FabriciL 

Blanchard,  while  apparently  demonstrating  the  hypoblastic 
origin  of  the  organ,  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  analogous  to  the  anal 
or  circumanal  glands  of  some  vertebrates,  and  prefers  the  name 
"glandulasuperanalis"  to  "rectal"  or  "digitiform." 

But,  as  Howes  points  out,  such  an  analogy  is  probably  fallacious, 
since  the  circumanal  glands  are  almost  certainly  derived  from  the 
epiblast. 

Hyrtle,  ae  quoted  by  Howes,  supposed  that  the  function  was 
one  accessory  to  reproduction,  basing  his  belief  upon  a  fancied 
increase  in  eize  of  the  organ  in  animals  whose  oviducts  contained 
egg?,  and  upon  his  failure  to  detect  food-stuffs  within  the  organ. 
Howes  could  find  no  evidence  to  support  Hyrtle'a  theory,  and 
observes  that  the  identity  of  the  structure  in  each  ses  is  a  strong 
objection  to  it. 

Howes,  who  notices  and  discusses  these  suggestions  in  an 
exhaustive  paper,  upholds  the  view  that  the  function  of  the  rectal 
gland  is  a  secretory  one,  and  concludes  from  tliis  belief,  and  from 
its  development  and  position,  that  it  is  to  be  compared  to  the 
vermiform  appendix  of  other  vertebrates.  In  the  conclusion  of 
his  paper  he  writes ; — "  In  the  fact  that  the  organ  is  a  secretory 
one,  we  have,  in  the  long  run,  a  further  point  of  agreement  with 
the  CKcum  coh  and  appendix  vermiformis.     The  fact  that  the 
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latter  becomes  adenoid  in  its  most  highly  differentiated  form,  whilo 
the  pToceBHoa  digitiformia  la  not  known  to  be  thus  conatituted, 
would  appear  to  be  of  minor  Higniiicance  by  analogy  with  Weldon's 
diacovery  that  the  auprarenal  body  in  the  Icthyopsida  (Bdellos- 
toma)  probably  repreaenta  a  metamorphoaed  excretory  blastema." 
The  theory  eeems  a  planeible  one,  but  as  Howes  nowhere  refers  to 
any  actual  work  upon  the  structure  of  the  organ,  it  is  conceivable 
that  he  may  not  hare  thoroughly  appreciated  the  distinct  hiato- 
logical  difference  of  the  rectal  gland  from  the  vermiform  appendix. 
The  caee  of  anal(^  he  citea  seems  scarcely  conclusive,  and  he 
seema  to  take  for  granted  that  the  gland  is  secretory  and  not 
excretory,  a  view  which  ia  upheld  by  no  direct  evidence. 

On  taking  a  general  view  of  these  suggestions,  none  of  them  are 
entirely  aatisfactory.  It  seems  unlikely  that  the  gland  is  concerned 
in  reproduction,  as  Hyrtle  supposea.  If,  as  Leydig  thinka,  it  is  of 
a  nature  reaembling  that  of  the  glanda  of  Brunner,  its  glycerin 
extract  might  be  expected  to  ahow  aome  digestive  action. 

The  rich  blood  supply,  the  character  of  the  aecreting  cella, 
resembling  so  closely  as  they  do  the  cells  of  the  kidney,  and  the 
occurrence  of  urea  in  considerable  amount  in  the  secretion,  all 
point  to  the  structure  having  an  excretory  function,  and  playing 
the  part  of  a  supplementary  kidney. 

When  the  peculiar  richness  of  the  blood  and  tissues  of  the 
elasmobranchs  in  urea  is  remembered,  this  action  of  the  rectal 
gland  becomea  of  very  considerable  interest. 
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DESCEIPTION   OF  PLATE. 

Tig.  1. — Tiang.  section,  rectal  gland  of  skate,  x  Leitz  object. 
No.  3.    a,  lumen ;  b,  blood  sinuBee ;  e,  ducts ;  d,  Secreting  Tubules. 

Fig.  3. — The  same.  x  Leitz  y'^'  oil  -  immersion,  to  sbow 
Epitheliom  lining  Secreting  Tubnle&     High  power  view  of  gland 
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A  New  Form  of  Uyograph  and  its  UseB.  B7  8.  C. 
MahalacobiB,  B.8c^  F.R.M.S.,  F.R.S.E.,  Auistant  Lectnier 
on  Fhjaiologj,  Univeisity  Colics,  CardifF. 

(Rsad  Deeembei  IS,  1899.) 

In  connection  with  aome  investigattonB  dealing  with  the  Telocity 
of  muscular  contraction  nnder  different  conditiona,  I  found  it 
necessary  to  design  a  special  apparatus  for  certain  experiments. 
It  subsequently  occurred  to  me  that,  with  some  modification,  this 
instrument  could  with  advantage  be  used  for  various  myographic 
purposes.  I  was  thus  induced  to  make  the  necessary  additions 
and  alterations — adapting  the  instrument  for  some  special,  as  well 
as  for  most  of  the  ordinal;  experiments  in  which  a  myograph  is 
used. 

A.  Desaipiion  0/  ths  Apparatus. 

The  instTument  has  a  T-shaped  lever  (A)  turning  on  a  short 
axle  passed  through  the  centre  of  the  head  and  so  pivoted  as  to 
admit  of  free  horizontal  movements  of  the  lever.  To  the  long  arm 
of  the  lever  is  attached  a  piece  of  straw  provided  with  a  writing 
point  which  records  its  history  on  a  horizontal  cylinder.  The 
short  arms  have  a  number  of  holes  into  which  S-shaped  muscle 
hooks  can  bo  inserted.  At  a  little  distance  from  the  support  of 
the  lever — at  about  the  middle  of  the  ebonite  plate  (G)  that  forms 
the  base  or  floor  of  the  instrument  there  is  a  fixed  block  of  ebonite 
(C)  forming  a  small  support  for  two  strips  of  brass  (B)  that  are 
used  as  clamps.  The  two  pieces  of  brass  are  insulated  from  one 
another — each  being  held  on  the  top  of  the  ebonite  block  by  means 
of  a  pair  of  milled-head  screws.  Just  behind  the  clamps  there  is  a 
small  upright  rod  (F)  carrying  a  pair  of  electrodes  (£)  that  can  be 
held  at  any  level.  Still  further  back  and  near  a  comer  there 
stands  a  firm  pillar  (H)  supporting  an  electro-magnet  (M)  with 
adjustments  for  movements  in  two  directions,  i.e.,  the  electro- 
magnet can  be  raised  or  lowered  and  also  moved  backwards  01 
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forwards  as  necessary.  The  armatore  (K)  of  the  electro-magnet  is 
hinged  at  the  top,  and  its  lower  end — which  is  provided  with  a 
hook^can,  when  not  held  hy  the  electro-magnet,  freely  swing 
forward.  The  email  pulley  (F)  on  the  opposite  side  haa  a  hole 
passing  right  throagh  the  centre  of  the  support,  so  that  a  thread 


Fio.  1. — Side  view  of  Myograph. 

A,  1«Ter  ;  B,  damp  ;  C,  ebonite  block  ;  £,  electrodes ;  F,  aopport  for  elec- 
trodai ;  O,  sbonite  base  ;  H,  sapport  for  eltotro.inagTiet ;  H,  eleatro- 
magost ;  E,  Brmatnre ;  P,  palley  ;  N,  Borew  for  alampiiig  iDstrnnwDt  on 
Btaud  ;  E,  fine  adjtutmeDt  for  btsoket 

attached  to  the  proximal  end  of  the  lerer,  stretching  ov«r  the 
pulley  can  pass  through  this  hole  and  suspend,  below  the  instru- 
ment, a  very  light  scale-pan  carrying  a  email  weight.  The  pulley 
being  made  on  the  principle  of  a  caster,  readily  adapts  its  position 
in  accordance  with  the  movements  of  the  levor.  The  foQi  binding 
screws  on  the  top  of  the  ebonite  plate  are  respectively  connected 
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with  four  correaponding  binding  sciewe  below  the  instrument ; 
thoB  all  neceasoif  connectionB  can  be  easily  made  even  when  the 
tipper  part  is  corered  by  a  glass  moist  chamber.  The  instrument  is 
supported  by  a  stroi^  brass  bracket  which  can  be  firmly  clamped 
on  the  stand  by  means  of  a  screw  (N),  and  is  also  provided  with 
coarse  and  fine  (K)  adjustments  for  inclining  it  at  a  conTenient 
angle. 

B.   Um. 

1.  The  chief  purpose  for  which  the  instrument  was  designed 
was  to  obtain  a  method  of  graphic  representation  of  the  character 
and  velocity  of  the  contraction  of  frog's  muscle  immediately 
following  an  absolutely  isometric  stimulation.  If  a  muscle  is 
stimulated — say  electrically— in  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  it 
contracto.  But  when  a  muscle  is  prevented  from  shortening 
during  stimulation  it  undei^oes  a  change  of  tension.  This  change 
of  tension  while  the  length  of  the  muscle  remains  unaltered  has 
been  designated  by  Fick*  as  igometric,  condition.  In  my  instrument 
a  simple  contrivance  has  been  made  for  the  rapid  contraction  of  a 
muscle  immediately  after  its  tension  is  raised  under  absolute 
isometric  condition,  or  in  other  words,  by  means  of  single  induction 
shocks  I  have  produced  in  frog's  muscle  a  condition  resembling 
what  in  the  case  of  rapid  voluntary  contraction,  has  been  called  by 
Haycraft  t  "  hold  and  let  go  "  method. 

For  this  purpose  a  nerve-muscle  preparation  of  frt^'s  gastro- 
cnemius Is  supported  horizontally,  its  femoral  end  being  firmly 
clamped  and  the  tendo  Achillis  fixed  to  the  lever  by  means  of  a 
hook  as  indicated  in  fig.  2.  On  the  other  side  of  the  pivot  the 
lever  is  held  by  means  of  a  very  thin  elastic  band  (0)  clamped  at 
one  end  like  the  muscle  and  attached  to  the  lever  at  the  other. 
Although  the  elastic  band  ia  able  to  hold  the  lever  in  position, 
keeping,  on  the  other  side,  the  muscle  suspended  without  any 
laxity,  it  has  only  a  small  amount  of  initial  tension ;  so  that  even 
when  it  is  fully  extended,  due  to  the  movement  of  the  lever  during 
contraction  of  the  muscle,  the  elastic  tension  of  the  band  does  not 

*  Arbeitleistung  und  Wiirmtentancktlung  bei  dtr  MuikeUhiUiglteil.    Leipti^, 
1SB2,  S.  ISl ;  abo  Pfltlger's  Anhiv,  Bond  xlv.  p.  297. 
t  Journal  o/Fhyiialc^,  vol.  zxiii.  Noa.  1  and  2. 
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exceed  Bay  five  grama.  A  piece  of  etring  with  a  hook  at  each  end 
couaecte  the  armature  of  the  electio-magnet  with  the  lerer,  oa  the 
same  side  as  the  elastic  band ;  the  string  b  of  Buch  length  that, 
when  the  armature  is  held  in  contact  by  the  electro-magnet,  any 
contraction  of  the  muscle  immediately  exerts  a  pulling  force  on  it 

The  muscle  can  be  stimulated  by  ite  nerve  placed  on  the 
platinum  electrodes  (E),  or  directly  by  sticking  in  two  pieces  of 
thin  wire  led  ofT  from  the  adjacent  binding  screws  connected  with 
the  secondary  coil. 

The  primary  coil  of  an  inductorium  is  ao  connected  with  the 


Fia.  2. — Surhoa  rleir  of  InttmmBDt  (od  D»a«warj  oonaectlans. 
A,  Ibvbi;  BB,  clsmpa;  D,  drum  ;  E,  electroda  ;  H,  elMtro-nugtiet ;  K, 
arnutuTB ;  0,  elMtio  btnd  ;  P,  pnlUy ;  S,  pin  ;  T,  spring ;  V,  tupport  of 
dram ;  Z,  btttory ;  I.  primary  coil ;  II.  teoond&ry  ctul ;  III.  steel  iprtng 
fi>r  iiometria  oantraction. 


battery  eis  to  include  the  electro-magnet  of  the  myograph  in  the 
circuit.  Instead  of  using  an  ordinary  key  a  special  device  ie  made 
in  which  the  reTOlving  drum  (D)  is  utilised  for  closing  or  opening 
the  circuit.  The  binding  screw  W  (fig.  2)  is  In  contact  with  the 
metal  support  (V)  of  the  drum,  whereas  a  piece  of  ebonite  insulates 
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the  other  binding  Bcrew  (X)  from  the  support.  During  the  reToln- 
tion  of  the  drum  the  pin  B  touches  the  spring  T  and  thus  closes 
the  circuit.  The  duration  of  the  contact  between  the  pin  and  the 
spring  can  be  altered  by  adjusting  the  position  of  the  spring,  or  in 
other  voids,  the  time-interval  between  the  closing  and  the  opening 
of  the  circuit  can  thns  be  regulated.  The  secondary  coil  is  so 
adjusted  as  to  obtain  maximal  stimulus  both  on  making  and 
breaking.  Now,  it  is  evident  that  during  the  revolution  of  the  dram, 
as  soon  as  the  pin  8  touches  the  spring  T,  the  circuit  being  com- 
pleted, the  moBcle  stimulated  by  the  "make"  ehock  tends  to 
contract,  but  is  prevented  owing,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  arma- 
ture (E)  being  firmly  held  by  the  electro-magnet.  Thus  isometric 
condition  of  the  muscle  is  attained.  Quickly  following  this  laimng 
of  the  tension  of  the  muscle  the  circuit  is  broken,  and  the  "  break  " 
shock  again  stimulates  the  muscle,  which  rapidly  contracte  with 
freedom,!  the  electro-magnet  having  now  ceased  to  act. 

Thus  we  are  able  to  record  on  the  smoked  surface  of  the 
revolving  drum  the  character  and  velocity  of  the  contraction  of 
the  muscle  under  such  modified  condition.  Detailed  account  of  a 
series  of  observations  will  be  published  in  a  subsequent  paper,  but 
it  may  be  briefly  mentioned  here  that  by  this  means  a  greater 
velocity  of  contraction  is  obtained  and  the  rate  of  work  is  also 
increased. 

2.  For  isotonic  contraction  the  electro-magnet  is  thrown  out  of  the 
primary  circuit,  and  the  lever  is  freed  from  tbe  armature  by  taking 
out  the  hook  attached  to  the  string.  The  muscle  is  fixed  as  in  the 
former  case,  and  the  end  of  the  elastic  band  which  is  attached  to 
the  lever  is  brought  very  close  to  the  pivot,  so  that  during  con- 
traction of  the  muscle  there  will  be  very  little  extension  of  the 
elastic  band.  The  muscle  is  stimulated  by  "make"  or  "break" 
ehock — preferably  the  latter — using  an  ordinary  key  for  this 
purpose,  and  the  characteristic  myogram  is  obtained  on  the  smoked 
surface. 

3.  For  isometric  contraction  the  elastic  band  (0)  is  replaced  by  a 
steel  (spiral)  spring,  fig.  2,  III.,  one  end  of  which  is  fastened  to 
the  brass  clamp  B',  and  the  other  hooked  on  the  lever  so  that  the 
muscle,  when  stimulated,  shortens  against  great  resistance.  By 
adjusting  a  screw  connected  with  the  spring  the  initial  tension  of 
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the  mnBcle  can  be  varied.  The  amount  of  tension  at  different 
stages  of  contjraction  of  the  muscle  can  be  estimated  by  noting  the 
extent  of  deviation  of  the  writing  point  from  the  abacissa  prodaced 
by  known  weights  placed  on  a  scale-pan  snapeaded  below  the 
instrument  by  a  string  tied  to  the  muscle  hook  and  passed  over  the 
pulley  (P). 

The  pulley  can  be  similarly  utilised  in  experiments  on  elasticity 
and  eztenfflon  of  mnscle,  etc.  Then  besides  most  of  the  common 
experiments  on  the  physiology  of  mnscle,  e.g.,  fatigue,  tetanus, 
etc,  the  instrument  can  with  eome  manipulation  be  used  to 
illustrate  the  action  of  antagonistic  muscles  by  uHiug  a  pair  of 
gastrocnemii  of  the  frog. 

C.  Advantages. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  apart  from  the  special  use  of  the  apparatus, 
this  form  of  myograph,  with  horizontal  movements  of  the  lever, 
has  some  advantage  over  the  usual  form  where  the  lever  moves  in 
a  more  oi  less  vertical  manner.  In  the  first  place,  here  the 
influence  of  gravity  on  the  movements  of  the  lever  is  nil. 
Besides,  in  the  case  of  vertically  moving  levers  we  find  that,  even 
when  the  lever  is  very  light  and  the  weight  attached  to  it  is  small, 
the  lever,  owing  to  its  mass  and  moving  with  great  rapidity,  gathers 
momentum ;  in  virtue  of  which  not  only  the  lever  tends  to  move 
upwards  even  when  the  contraction  of  the  muscle  has  stopped,  but 
also  the  tension  of  the  muscle  is  diminished,  thus  seriously  inter- 
fering with  the  isotonic  condition  of  the  latter.  The  same  thing 
happens  in  the  opposite  direc^on  during  the  downward  excursion 
of  the  lever,  i.e.,  it  continues  to  pull  down  the  muscle  beyond  its 
initial  extension.  Thus  the  so-called  isotonic  curve  is  rendered 
untrustworthy,  as  has  been  strenuously  urged  by  Kaiser,* 

In  a  horizontally  moving  lever,  where  a  very  thin  elastic  band  is 
used,  and  the  point  of  its  attachment  is  close  to  the  fulcrum,  the 
slight  increase  of  tension  of  the  elastic  band,  due  to  its  extension 
during  the  contraction  of  the  muscle^  tends  to  neutralise  the 
influence  of  the  momentum  of  the  lever. 


*  ZeittdiT.f.  SioL,  vol  83. 
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The  Preeenoe  of  Bozymefl  in  Komuil  and  PatholoE^ioal 
TisBueB.     By  John  Souttar  M'Kendriok,  M.D.* 

(Bead  December  IS,  1S9S.) 

The  unorganiBed  fermeate  or  eoiymes  which  are  present  in  the 
digestive  juices  have  for  many  years  occupied  the  attention  of 
phynologistB.  Although  their  chemical  nature  is  still  doubtful, 
yet  most  of  their  physical  and  chemical  characters  are  known,  and 
there  are  methods  by  which  they  may  be  extracted  from  the  tissues 
and  digestiTe  juices.  They  are  generally  believed  to  play  the 
most  important  part  in  the  digestive  process,  and  within  recent 
years  physiologists  and  patholt^iats  have  speculated  as  to  the 
eziatence  of  similar  substances  in  other  tissues,  and  so  have 
endeavoured  in  many  instances  to  offer  a  hypothetical  explanation 
of  some  of  (he  changes  that  occur  in  tissue  cells  themselves. 
During  the  last  eighteen  months  I  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain 
the  presence  ot  absence  of  these  enzymes  in  normal  and 
pathological  tissues  generally.  Before  describing  the  method 
adopted  in  carrying  out  this  research,  with  the  enumeration  of  the 
tissnes  examined  and  the  results  obtained,  I  shall  briefly  refer  to 
our  present  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  these  enzymes  in  tissnes 
other  than  those  of  the  digestive  tract,  as  well  as  to  their  presence 
in  plants. 

Do  Enztmes  Exist  jk  othib  Tiasuaal 

Zymolysie,  one  of  the  manifestations  of  the  digestive  process, 
occurs  in  plants  as  well  aa  in  animals.  We  know  from  the  re- 
searches of  Bernard  t  that  digestion  in  plants  is  in  most  cases  an 
interstitial  one.  By  that  term  he  meant  the  chemical  changes 
that  take  place  in  the  food  stored  up  in  the  tissues  for  purposes  of 
nutrition.  For  example,  the  starch  that  exists  in  the  tuber  of  the 
potato  undei^oes  conversion  into  sugar  at  one  period  of  its  growth. 

*  This  ii  an  abstract  of  the  original  paper.  The  research  nas  conducted  partly 
in  the  Physiological  Laboratory  of  the  Glasgow  UuiTerstty,  and  partly  in  a 
laboratory  ol  my  onn  at  home. 

t  Lepma  lur  la  pMnomtna  dt  la  vU,  T.  2,  ISTS,  Paria. 
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Many  other  iostancea  could  bo  cited,  which  show  that  an  inter- 
stitial digestion  u  being  carried  on  in  the  cell  structure  of  the 
plant,  presumably  by  enzymee  of  a  nature  identical  with  those 
that  exist  in  the  digestire  juices  of  the  animal.  The  zymolyais 
then  of  plant  life  is  the  process  of  conversion  of  stored  up  food 
stnffa  into  new  subetances.  These  new  substances  are  formed  by 
the  activity  of  the  soluble  onorganised  ferments  or  enzymes.  The 
zymolytic  pioceasea  in  plants  have  been  investigated  by  Green,* 
Hansen,  f  Wortmann,  and  others,  and  it  is  now  generally  believed 
that  in  most  plants  there  are  at  work  enzymes  of  proteolytic, 
amylolytic,  and  inversive  powers.  The  papaw  plant  contains  a 
proteolytic  enzyme,  papain,  which  is  very  similar  in  its  action  to 
trypsin,  and  moreover  the  action  of  the  enzyme  compares  favourably 
as  regards  activity  with  those  of  the  proteolytic  ferments  of  animal 
origin. 

Again,  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  inversion  of  cane  sugar 
(as,  for  example,  beetroot  sugar  into  inverted  sugar),  during  the 
inflorescence  of  the  plant,  is  due  to  an  inversive  enzyme.  Many 
examples  could  he  cited  which  show  the  presence  in  plants  of 
enzymes  similar  iu  thaii  nature  and  action  to  pepsin,  ptyolin,  and 
invertin. 

The  question  presents  itself — unce  we  are  aware  that  in  plant 
life  a  symolytic  interstitial  digestion  is  constantly  at  work — is  it 
not  possible,  and  indeed  probable,  that  in  animal  tissues  as  well, 
enzymes  are  in  action :  they  may  be  of  the  same  or  a  different 
natore,  taking  an  active  part  in  the  metabolic  processes  occurring 
in  the  individual  cell  t  If  such  were  the  case,  it  might  account  for 
the  conversion  of  glycogen  into  sugar  in  certain  circumstances — 
the  conversion  depending  upon  the  activity  of  a  soluble  enzyme, 
liberated,  it  mi^t  be,  from  a  parent  symogen  existing  in  the  pro- 
toplasm of  the  hepatic  cell.  Again,  it  might  account  for  the 
abnormal  sprouting  of  a  parent  tissue,  depending  upon  the  in- 
creased activity  of  an  enzyme  in  that  tissue.  When  a  sarcoma  or 
a  carcinoma  grows,  is  it  not  possible  that  an  interstitial  digestdon 
is  at  work,  altering  the  nntiltion  of  the  parent  tissue  t    This 

*  3eieiKe  Progrett,  Laadon,  vol.  i.  p.  SiS ;  vol.  iL  p.  106  ;  vol,  iiL  pp.  68, 
378 ;  Tol.  V.  p.  flO. 
+  SoL  ZCg.,  1888,  S.  187. 
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miglit  account  foi  the  greater  lapidity  in  growth  of  tumours  in 
oertain  tiaHUea  than  in  others. 

The  only  reference  in  literature  which  I  have  found  bearing  on 
this  subject  can  be  found  in  Halliburton  *  and  Sheridan  Lea's  f 
books,  which  refer  to  the  work  of  Nassa  and  Briicke  more 
especially.  Halliburton  says,  "Briicke  has  shown  that  muscle, 
in  common  with  most  of  the  tissues  of  the  body,  contains  a  small 
quantity  of  pepsin ; "  and  again,  "  0.  Nasse  showed  that  mnsclo 
juice  also  contains  an  omylolytic  ferment,  which  he  supposea  to 
act  in  the  transformation  of  glycogen  into  sugar  after  death.  I 
(HallibnrtOQ)  have  made  a  few  experiments  on  this  subject,  and 
can  fnlly  confirm  Nasse's  statement  of  the  existence  of  this  fer- 
ment ; "  and  again,  ho  says,  "  We  have  already  seen  that  such  a 
ferment  (diastatic  ferment)  can  be  obtained  from  muacle,  and  it 
seems  that  diaetatic  activity  is  present  in  all  living  proteids." 

Sheridan  Lea,  when  writing  of  ptyalin,  states : — "  While  occur- 
ring chiefly  and  characteristically  in  ealiva,  a  similar  ensyme  may 
be  obtained  in  minute  amount,  but  fairly  constantly  from  almost 
any  tissue  or  fluid  of  the  body,  more  particularly  in  the  case  of 
the  pig." 

In  an  article  by  Briicke,  I  entitled  "  Beitrage  zur  Lehre  von  der 
Verdauung,"  there  is  a  paragraph  at  the  cloee  entitled  "  Die 
verdauende  Snbstanz  im  Fleisohe." 

This  is  the  subject  evidently  referred  to  by  Halliburton, 
although  Briicke  may  have  described  his  results  more  fully  in 
other  papers.  He  showed  that  the  juice  of  flesh  when  treated 
with  water,  and  subjected  to  the  same  ether  and  cholesterin 
proceee  that  he  used  in  carrying  out  his  experiments  for  the 
isolation  of  pepsin  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach, 
had  decided  digestive  properties.  The  digestion  was  noticeable 
in  from  Ave  to  six  hours,  and  in  the  couree  of  the  next  day  all 
fibrin  had  been  completely  digested.  He  confirmed  his  resulta 
by  a  slightly  different  method.  He  obtained  the  juice  from 
4  Ibe.  of  ox  beef,  and  treated  this  with  phosphate  of  lime.  The 
filtrate  was  dissolved  in  weak  hydrochloric  acid.    He  obtained 

*  Text-Book  of  Chemical  Phyiiatoffg  and  PaOulogy,  pp.  412  and  G49, 

X  "  Tha  Chsmical  Buia  of  tbe  Animil  Body,"  foiUt'i  Phytiology,  vol.  v, 
p.  56. 

X  SUsmg.  Akad.  der  WimmA,,  Bond  xliiL  Abth.  2  (1861}. 
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again  a  fluid  which  dissolved  pieces  of  fibrin  id  the  course  of  the 
same  day.  The  digestion  was  found  to  go  on,  not  only  at  38°  C, 
but  even  in  an  ordinary  atmosphere.  This  experiment  proved 
that  Briicke  had  at  least  found  pepein  to  be  present  in  the  juice 
of  flesh.  This  flesh  was  mostly  muscle,  but  it  must  have 
conasted  as  well  of  fat,  arteries,  veins,  nerves,  etc. 

Although  Briicke  thus  obtained  pepein  from  a  la^  piece  of 
flesh,  and  references  are  made  to  the  effect  that  in  moscle  as  well 
as  in  most  other  tissues  there  is  a  diastatic  enzyme  of  the  nature 
of  ptyalin  or  amylopsin,  no  one,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  has 
methodically  taken  up  each  tissue  separately  and  made  a 
glycerine  extract  of  it,  to  ascertain  whether  any  particular  enzyme, 
or  emqrmes,  exist  in  the  difi'erent  tissues. 

DiBOBipnoK  or  Mbtbod  Adoptbd  in  this  Rbsbarch. 

In  consideration  of  the  fact  that  Von  Wittich's  method  of 
making  glycerine  extracts  of  tissues  dissolved  in  most  cases,  at 
least,  the  enzymes  which  were  present  in  the  tissues,  I  adopted 
his  method  with  slight  modification.  My  ol^ect  was  not  to 
determine  the  amount  of  the  enzyme  in  the  tissue,  but  to  see  if 
it  were  actually  present  Otherwise,  the  task  would  have  been 
an  exceedingly  difficult  and  laborious  one,  as  various  methods  of 
extraction  would  have  necessarily  had  to  be  followed  in  order 
to  obtain  the  enzyme  in  its  purest  form,  when  it  might  be 
expected  to  show  its  greatest  activity. 

All  tissues  were  subjected  to  the  same  process.  They  were 
all  fresh,  except  in  the  case  of  those  obtained  from  the  post- 
mortem room.  The  tissues  (normal  and  pathological)  were 
macerated  and  put  in  alcohol  before  any  putrefaction  or  other 
change  could  occur.  The  only  tissues  in  which  putrefaction 
might  have  occurred  were  post-mArtem  tissues.  The  greatest 
care  was  taken  in  thoroughly  cleaning  the  vessels  into  which 
the  tissues  were  placed,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  extraneous  germs. 
The  tissues  were  minced  in  a  mincing  macMne,  and  afterwards 
pounded  in  a  mortar  with  pondered  glass,  until  they  were  in  a 
fine  state  of  division.  They  were  immersed  in  absolute  alcohol  for 
twenty-four  hours.    The  alcohol  was  then  allowed  to  evaporate  at 
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the  ordinary  temperatuie  of  the  room,  the  evaporation  occurring 
in  a  large  bell  jar,  in  order  to  prevent  dust  falling  into  the 
vessel.  The  tiseues  were  frequently  powdered  a  second  time 
when  dry,  and  they  were  covered  over  with  etroDg  glycerine, 
the  quantity  of  glycerine  being  much  in  excess  of  the  bulk  of 
the  tissue.  The  vessel  was  then  covered  with  a  glass  lid,  and 
the  extraction  allowed  to  go  on  for  a  period  of  six  to  eight  weeks. 
At  the  expiry  of  that  time  the  contents  were  filtered  through 
fine  muslin,  pressure  being  exerted  to  squeeze  out  any  of  the 
juice  that  remained  in  the  tissue,  and  occasionally  a  little  more 
glycerine  was  added  to  increase  the  quantity  of  the  fluid.  The 
fluid  BO  obtained  was  a  perfectly  clear  homogeneous  fluid,  and 
was  now  ready  for  experimental  purposes.  This  method,  as  has 
been  shown  by  Yon  Wittich,  is  a  satisfactory  one  for  demonstration 
purposes,  but  is  by  no  means  reliable  for  research,  as  the  solutions 
contain  enzymes  in  a  far  from  pure  state.  Still,  we  know  that 
most  enzymes  are  soluble  in  glycerine,  and,  moreover,  whether 
we  are  dealing  with  the  pure  enzyme  or  not,  glycerine  does 
extract  it  in  sufficient  quantity  to  give  at  all  events  qualitative 
results  when  used  in  digestion  experiments. 

The  experiments  were  carried  on  in  an  incubator  with  heat 
regulator,  so  that  any  required  temperature  could  be  maintained. 

The  material  conusted  of  fresh  fibrin,  starch  solution,  oolu^on 
of  cane  sugar,  solution  of  02  per  cent.  HCI,  solution  of  I  per  cent. 
Na^GOg,  and  the  usual  chemicals  employed  as  tests  in  such 
researches.  The  starch  solution  was  freshly  prepared  for  each 
set  of  observations.  It  consisted  of  1  grm.  of  the  best  rice 
starch  dissolved  in  50  c.c.  of  water.  The  cane  sugar  solution  con- 
tained ]  grm.  of  sugar  in  60  c.c.  of  water.  The  fibrin  was  fresh, 
and  washed  in  running  water  for  at  least  twelve  hours  before 
use. 

If  X  be  the  name  of  the  extract  used,  then  X  was  divided 
into  the  following  portions,  and  submitted  to  certain  tests : — 

1.  10  c.c.  of  X  were  added  to  20  c.c.  of  starch  solution.     These 

two  fluids  were  shaken  in  a  test  tube.      The  test  tube 

Was  plugged,  and  placed  in  the  incubator  at  a  temperature 

of  38°  C,  for  twenty-four  hours- 

The  mixtnie  was  then  tested  with  Fehling's  solution, 
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and  any  reductioD  was  noted.  If  tliere  was  any  re- 
duction, then  the  probability  was  that  sugar  bad  been 
formed,  and  the  fluid  waa  submitted  to  further  testa. 
To  5  c.c.  uf  the  mixture  were  added  1  decigramme  of 
phenyl-hydrazine  hydrochloride,  and  2  decigrammes  of 
sodium  acetate.  The  mixture  was  heated  for  half-an- 
hour,  and  the  deposit  which  formed  on  cooling  was 
examined  microscopically  for  crystaU  of  phenyl- 
glucoaazone  and  phenyl-maltosazone.* 

2.  10  cc.  of  X  were  added  to  1  grm.  of  fresh  fibrin  in  beaker. 

The  extract  was  diluted  up  to  40  c.c.  of  cold  water. 
The  beaker  was  covered  with  a  glass  lid,  and  placed 
in  the  incubator  for  twenty-four  hours,  at  the  same 
temperature  (38*  C), 

The  appearance  of  the  fibrin  was  noted,  and  to  a 
portion  of  the  filtered  fluid  was  added  an  equal  quantity 
of  sulphate  of  ammonium,  and  the  presence  or  absence 
of  a  precipitate  was  observed. 

3.  10  c.c.  of  X,  diluted  up  to  40  c.c.  with  a  0'2  per  cent,  solution 

of  hydrochloric  acid,  were  added  to  1  grm.  of  fibrin  in 
beaker.  The  beaker  was  covered  and  placed  in  in- 
cubator as  before. 

The  appearance  of  the  fibrin  was  noted,  particular 
attention  being  |>aid  to  see  whether  there  was  any 
appearance  of  digestion.  The  biuret  test  was  applied 
to  the  filtered  solution,  and  the  presence  or  absence 
of  a  rose  pink  bne  observed. 

4.  10  c.c.  of  X,  diluted  up  to  40  c.c.  with  a  1  per  cent,  solution 

of  carbonate  of  soda,  were  added  to  1  grm.  of  fibrin 
in  beaker.  The  beaker  was  covered  and  placed  in 
incubator  as  before. 

The  appearance  of  the  fibrin  was  noted  to  see  whether 
any  erosion  of  it  had  occurred.  A  portion  of  the 
filtered  fluid  was  examined  by  the  biuret  reaction, 
while  another  portion  was  evaporated  down  to  a  few 

*  I  may  stite  here  that  on  do  occuion  did  I  obierva  the  typiciil  crystals 
which  occar  in  sheaths  and  handles.  I  obtained  Treqaently  crystal*,  yellow 
in  colonr,  small,  and  almost  amorphous  in  character. 
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dropa,  and  examined  micioBcopically  for  ciyatale  of 
leacin  or  tjrToam, 

Oa  aeveTdl  occbuohb,  when  leodn  oi  tyrosin  were 
auspected,  a  portion  of  the  filtered  fluid  was  tested 
with  MiUon's  reagent.  The  precipitate  which  formed 
was  filtered  ofi',  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  down  to 
small  bulk.  Anf  change  in  the  colour  of  the  solntioii 
was  observed,  and  a  few  drops  of  the  concentrated 
liquid  were  examined  microscopically. 
6.  10  0.0.  of  X  were  added  to  20  cc.  of  a  eolation  of  cane 
sugar.  The  two  fluids  were  shaken  in  a  test  tube. 
The  test  tube  was  plugged,  and  placed,  as  before,  in 
the  incubator. 

The  mixture  was  tested  with  Febling,  and  any 
reduction  noted.  As  in  the  oaee  of  1,  the  phenyl- 
hydrazine  test  was  frequently  applied. 

6.  10  cc.  of  X  were  added  to  CO  cc.  of  fresh  milk  diluted  to 

100  cc.  with  water.'  The  mixture  was  etined,  corered, 
and  placed  in  incubator.  Any  special  curdUng  of  tiie 
milk  was  noted. 

7.  10  cc  of  X  were  placed  in  a  test  tube,  and  put  in  incubator. 

The  extract  was  then  tested  with  Fehling's  solution, 
and  any  reduction  was  noted. 
In  order  to  compare  the  results  of  the  action  on  fibrin  1^  the 
extract  in  alkaline  and  acid  media,  with  the  results  in  alkaline 
and  acid  media  alone,  confirmatory  tests  were  frequently  applied 
(the  strengths  of  the  solutione  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  carbonate 
of  soda  being  the  same). 
By  means  of  these  tests  one  was  able  to  note: — 

1.  The  conversion  of  starch  by  X  into  a  reducing  agent,  and 

this  probably  by  an  enzyme  similar  in  its  action  to  ptyalin 
or  amylopain. 

2.  The  change   in  fibrin  when  acted   on  by  X  in  a  watery 

solution,  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  proteoses. 

3.  The  change  in  fibrin  when  acted  on  by  X  in  a  0  2  pet  eent, 

hydrochloric  acid  solution,  and  the  presence  or  absence 
of  peptones,  the  result  of  the  activity  of  an  enzyme 
similar  to  pepsin. 
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4.  The  change  in  fibrin  when  acted  on  bjr  X  in  a  1  per  cent. 

carbonate  of  soda  solution,  and  the  preeence  or  absence 

of  peptones,  leucin,  ot  tyrosin,  the  leenlt  of  the  activity 

of  an  enzyme  similat  to  trypsin. 
Q.  The  inyersion  of  cane  sugar  by  X  into  a  reducing  sugar,  and 

this  piabahly   by  an   enzyme  similar  in   its   action  to 

inversin. 

6.  The  curdling  of  milk,  and  this  by  an  enzyme  similar  in  its 

action  to  renoin. 

7.  Whether  the  extract  itself  had  any  reducing  properties. 

SoEFRGBS  or  Error  ix  the  EzperihenT3,  akd  bow  thbbe 

WBRE  AVOIDED. 

1.  Length  of  time  for  extraction  by  glycerine — 

We  know  that  enzymes,  when  present  in  small  amount  (and 
they  are  likely  to  be  so  in  the  tissues),  require  considerable  time 
for  their  extraction  by  glycerine.  Consequently,  little  or  no 
reaction  might  be  obtained  from  tissues,  although  an  enzyme  was 
present,  if  the  tissue  were  not  a  sufficiently  long  time  in  glycerine. 
To  avoid  this  source  of  error,  in  all  cases  the  tissues  were  immersed 
in  glycerine  for  six  weeks,  and  in  many  cases  for  a  longer  period. 

2.  Length  of  time  required  for  enzymic  action — 

It  is  of  importance  to  subject  the  solutions  containing  the 
supposed  enzyme  to  a  temperature  of  38°  C.  for  a  considerable 
time.  While  enzymes  may  exist  in  the  glycerine  extract  no 
reaction  may  be  obtained,  owing  to  a  deficient  exposure  at  the 
proper  temperature  of  the  mixed  fluid  under  observation.  To 
avoid  this  cause  of  error,  I  allowed  the  action  to  go  on  for  a 
period  of  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  hours, 

3.  The  purity  of  the  solutions  used — 

The  solutions  of  starch  and  cane  sugar  must  be  fresh,  and 
possess  no  reducing  properties.  Consequently,  they  must  be 
always  tested  before  any  observation  is  made ;  and,  further, 
these  solutions  must  be  tested  after  remaining  in  the  incubator 
for  twenty-fouT  hours.  I  hare  found,  in  regard  to  this  latter 
point,  that  a  pure  starch  or  cane  sugar  solution,  when  submitted  to 
a  temperature  not  exceedir^  40°  C.  for  twenty-four  hours  (with 
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the  vessel  or  test  tube  in  which  the  Bolation  is  contained 
plu(^ed),  should  posseBa  no  reducmg  properties  at  the  end  of  that 
time.  Fehling's  solution  must  be  pure,  and  not  alter  in  colour  on 
boiling.  With  these  precautions  we  are  able  to  sa;,  definitely, 
if  the  starch  solution,  plus  X,  reduces  Fehling's  fluid,  that  the 
extract  itself  has  reducing  properties,  or  that  the  starch  has  been 
converted  into  a  substance  that  reduces  Fehling's  fluid.  The 
first  point  is  settled  by  testing  the  extract  itself.  If  this  has  no 
reducing  property,  we  may  conclude  that  the  starch  solution  has 
been  altered  by  a  substance  which  is  present  in  X,  which  can 
reduce  Fehling's  fluid. 

4.  The  presence  of  organisms  in  the  tissues — 

This  question  presents  itself  as  we  are  aware  that  organisms 
and  their  ferments  are  capable  of  creating  changes  in  starchy 
and  proteid  foods  in  a  closely  similar  way  to  those  caused 
by  the  unorganised  ferments  or  enzymes  that  exist  in  the 
tissues.  There  are  many  chemical  tests  by  which  we  may 
distinguish  between  the  two  classes  of  ferments,  such  as  the  use 
of  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  borax,  salicylic  acid  (0-1  per  cent.), 
thymol  (0"B  par  cent.),  carbolic  acid  (05  to  1  per  cent.), 
chloroform,  and  others,  yet  we  are  compelled  to  admit  possible 
results  depending  on  the  existence  of  an  organised  -  which 
may  be  confused  with  those  due  to  an  unoi^nised  ferment. 
It  is  necessary  to  make  sure  that  no  organisms  enter  during 
the  preparation  of  the  tissues.  There  must  be  no  putrefactive 
change  in  the  tissues  under  investigation,  or  in  the  fibrin 
itself.  All  beakers  and  test  tubes  must  be  sterilised,  and  before 
submitting  their  contents  to  the  action  of  heat  they  must  be  sealed 
and  plugged. 

The  organisms  themselves  are  killed  during  the  process  of 
extraction  and  immersion  in  alcohol,  but  we  have  not  to  consider 
only  the  organisms,  as  they  may  be  capable  of  liberating  ferments 
or  enzymes,  which  wilt  be  taken  up  by  a  suitable  extractive. 
By  the  use  of  antiseptics  we  avoid  this  difficulty. 

Although  I  never  used  antiseptics  (as  I  intended  to  observe  the 
results  OQ  the  tissues  unaltered),  I  hope  in  a  future  research  to 
compare  the  results  I  have  obtained  with  those  in  which  antiseptics 
such  as  thymol  or  salicylic  acid  wUl  be  used. 
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The  only  tissues  where  such  a  difficulty  reatl;  arose  were  those 
of  the  intestines  of  the  rabbit  and  child,  certain  of  the  pathological 
tissues,  in  sputum  and  in  the  post-mortem  tissues.  In  sputum, 
no  doubt,  pyogenic  organisms  exist  in  great  numbers.  The  post- 
mortem  tissues  were  removed  in  less  than  twentj-foui  hours  after 
death,  and  were  at  once  placed  in  absolute  alcohol.  The  other 
tissues  were  fresh,  and  were  remored,  powdered,  and  placed  in 
absolute  alcohol  within  a  few  hours  after  their  remoral. 

In  the  intestines  putrefactive  bacteria  are  always  present,  but 
the  greatest  care  was  taken  in  stripping  off  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  bowel,  and  in  washing  it  freely  in  running  water  before 
mincing  and  placing  it  in  alcohol.  The  fibrin  which  was  used 
was  fresh,  and  contained  no  putrefactive  organisms. 

I  admit  that  no  means  in  the  way  of  antiseptics  have  been 
used  to  distinguish  whether  the  results  depended  on  the  action 
of  the  unorganised  or  otganised  ferments ;  but  I  consider  that  in 
most  cases  the  results  have  not  depended  upon  the  organised, 
but  upon  the  unorganised  faiments  or  enzymes,  which  play  such 
an  important  port  in  the  process  of  digestion. 

5.  The  cleavage  of  proteids  by  acids  alone — 

Fibrin  is  unaltered  by  the  action  of  pepsin  alone,  but  in  the 
presence  of  hydrochloric  acid  rapid  d^estion  takes  place.  A 
weak  solution  of  the  acid  itself  has  the  power  of  oauaing  the 
fibrin  to  swell  up  and  become  translucent,  and  to  produce  an 
acid  albumin,  or  even  albumoees  and  peptones. 

Do  we  know,  then,  whether  the  peptones  that  are  produced 
in  various  experiments  depend  upon  the  activity  of  an  enzyme  in 
conjunction  with  HCl,  or  from  UCl  itself! 

The  biuret  reaction  is  a  fairly  distinctive  test. 

If  pepsin  has  been  at  work,  then  a  rose-pink  coloration  results, 
but,  if  not,  a  violet  coloration  is  produced. 

6.  The  coi^;ulation  of  milk — 

A  certain  amount  of  coagulation  occurs  from  heat  alone,  but 
the  coagulation  which  thus  occurs  is  very  different  from  the  form 
of  clot  produced  by  the  action  of  rennin. 
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Gltcbbini  Extracts  waaa  Made  of  thb  FOLLOVitia  Tissuss  :— 

I.  Tissues  from  the  rabbit — 

(a)  Bones ;  {b)  email  iuteetine ;  (c)  Urge  intestine ;  (d)  blood 
(e)  stomadi ;  (J)  lungs ;  ig)  kidneys ;  (A)  liver ;  (t)  rnnsda 
(J)  pancreas;  {k)  brain;  (I)  suprarenal  bodies;  (m)  t^leen 
(n)  heart ;  (o)  hair  and  skin ;  {p)  eyes. 

II.  TisBuee  from  a  human  being  (child) — 

(a)  Spinal  cord ;  (6)  heart ;  (e)  muscle ;  {d)  bone  (partly 
ossified);  (e)  liver;  (/)  thyroid;  {g)  large  intestine;  (A)  skin; 
(t)  stomach  ;  (J)  vermiform  appendix ;  (A)  lung ;  (I)  spleen  j 
(»()  Baprarenal  bodies ;  (n)  brain ;  (o)  kidneys ;  (p)  small  in- 
testine; {q)  gall  bladder;  (r)  thymus  gland;  («)  pancreas; 
(t)  cartilage;  (u)  fat. 

III.  Tiseoes  from  a  human  adult*  (not  post-mortem) — 

(a)  Tendo  Achilles ;  (6)  fat ;  (e)  muscle ;  {d)  cartilage ;  (e) 
ligament  and  synovial  membrane;  (/)  bone;  (17)  skin;  (A)  con- 
nective tissue ;  (t)  nerve ;  {j)  placenta. 

IV.  Human  post-mortem  tissues  (macroscopically  and  micro- 
scopically normal) — 

(a)  Liver  (No.  I.);  (6)  liver  (No.  II.);  (c)  lung;  (d)  skin; 
(e)  large  intestine ;  (J)  kidneys ;  {g)  spleen ;  (A)  muscle ; 
(t)  small  intestine;  (j)  fat. 

V.  Glycerine  extracts  were  made  of  the  following  pathological 
tissues: — 

(a)  Carcinoma  of  skin  (infected  by  cancer  of  pylorus);  (6) 
sdrrhns  of  breast ;  (c)  sarcoma  of  face ;  {d)  angeio-sarcoma  of 
leg ;  (e)  eclamptic  tissues ; — 

(1) blood;  (2)  liver;  (3)pttncrea8;  (4) spleen ;  (S)  brain; 
(6)  kidneys ; 
(/)  varicose  veins  ;  (<;)  tubercular  sputum. 

In  my  original  paper,  tables  were  submitted  which  showed  the 
tests  applied  and  the  results  obtained,  but  here  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  deal  with  the  results  in  a  general  manner,  in  short,  to  show 
whether  these  extracts  have  actions  similar  to  those  of  ptyalin, 
pepsin,  trypsin,  inversin,  and  rennin. 

*  The  first  nine  tiMuei  were  obtained  froni  a  hsalthy  1%  lemond  by 
optntion  for  sarcoma  of  the  upper  end  of  the  femnr. 
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(a)  What  la  thbir  Action  is  thb  Convsrsion  of  Starch 
INTO  Sugar  1 

I  have  dmwn  out  the  following  table  to  show  a.  comparison  of 
resolts  obtained  in  the  oonreiBion  of  Btarch  into  sugar  bj'  the 
extracts  of  normal  tissues.  I  have  used  the  tenos  "  abundant," 
"considerable,"  "distinct,"  etc.,  to  denote  relatively  the  density  of 
the  precipitate  formed  by  their  action  in  the  reduction  of  Fehling, 
so  as  to  give  a  clue  to  the  amount  of  sugar  formed,  thus  indicating, 
roughly,  the  activity  of  eneyme  in  the  tissue  extract  or  presumably 
its  amount. 


I. 

Eabbifd 
Tismea. 

II. 

CbUd'a 
Tisanea. 

IIL 

Hnraan  Adult 

Tiasnea. 

IV. 
P.M. 
Tieanea. 

Abundant 
CoDvenion 

Small  Intes- 
tine :X 
L*rga  IntM- 
BntX 
Stomach 
Liver  X 

Liwr  X 

Smalllutes- 

tineX 

Large  Intea- 

tise 

Liver'(No.  2) 

Muscle  X 
Lung 
Spleen 

Huacle 
Pancrea. 
Spleen 

Pancreas 

MuBcle 
Placenta 

Conridenble 
ConvenioD 

'"E"" 

Longs 

Suprarenal 
bodies 

Kidney- 
Small  latestine 

Liver  (No.  1) 
Ei<lne;a 

Dittioet 
CoDvardon 

Heart  Hnacle 

Lwgelnteatme 

"Brain 

Thymua  Gland 

FatX 

Slight 
CoDvenioi] 

EidneTB 
Heart  MoscU 

Muscle 

Stomach 
Vermifarm 

BoneX 
SkinX 

Connective 

Tiaaue 
Tendon  X 

FatX 

No 
Coiiv«nion 

Bones 
Blood 

& 
Hair  and  Skin 

Eyea 

Bo  nee 

Thjroid 

Cartilage 

Ligament 

Spinal  Cord 

Skin 
Gall  Bladder 

Nerve 

Skin 
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A  glance  at  this  table  shows  that  most  of  the  succulent  organs 
and  tissues  yield  an  extract  which  rapidi;  converts  starch  into 
sngar ;  while  the  drier  tissnee,  such  as  bone,  cartilage,  etc,  yield 
extracts  which  have  no  such  power.  In  comparing  the  various 
tissues  obtained  from  the  rabbit,  child,  and  adult,  there  is,  on  the 
whole,  a  aimilaritf  in  their  action. 

Many  of  the  tissues  have  an  X  marked  opposite.  These  tissue 
extracts  had  the  power  of  reducing  Fehling  themselvea.  Many 
tiseues  containing  glycogen  yield  a  sugar  after  their  death.  This 
fact  may  account  for  these  extracts  reducing  Fehling,  but  in  most 
cases  the  reduction  of  Fehling  by  the  extract  itself  was  slight 
as  compared  with  the  reduction  by  the  starch  solution  previously 
acted  on  by  the  extract. 

The  following  table  shows  the  comparison  of  results  obtained  in 
n  of  starch  into  sugar  by  the  pathological  tissues : — 


Aboodut  CoDTernoD, 

Blood 

LiVM 

Pancreas 

& 

EidDSJI 

CirciDom 
Scirrbui  0 
Angeio-u 
Sircoma  o 
Variooee  ^ 
Tnberoula 

Eclamptio  1 

Diitinet  Converuon, 
Slight  Conreraion, 

of  Skin. 
fBreut. 
rcoma  of  Leg. 
fFace. 

eine. 
t  Sputum. 

No  Beaction, 

Alt  the  pathological  extracts  have  the  power  of  converting 
starch  into  sugar.  Cancers  and  sarcomas  do  this  markedly,  while 
the  various  extracts  of  tissues  that  were  examined  from  the  patient 
who  suffered  and  died  from  eclampsia  have  a  very  powerful  action 
in  this  respect.  One  cannot  say  definitely  that  cancerous  and 
sarcomatous  tumours  yield  extracts  which  invariably  convert 
starch  into  sugar,  as  a  sufficient  number  have  not  been  examined. 
The  probability  is,  however,  that  this  is  so ;  and,  moreover,  soft  or 
medullary  carclnomata,  and  soft,  round,  or  giant-celled  sarcomata 
will  probably  have  a  greater  power  in  causing  this  conversion  than 
the  hard  eciirhus  cancer  or  spindle-celled  sarcoma. 

Why  should  the  tissues  in  eclampsia  yield  extracts  which  have 
such  a  powerful  action  in  the  conversion  ol  starch  t  It  is  not  that 
they  contain  more  glycogen,  as  the  extract  itself  would  have  in 
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'  that  case  reduced  Fehlmg.  Again,  it  is  not  probable  that  putre- 
factive orgamsmH  have  bad  to  do  with  ihw  result,  as  in  that  case 
one  would  hare  expected  something  akin  to  tryptic  digestion, 
which  was  always  absent.  Is  there  a  special  organism  in  thk 
disease  which  has  such  a  power,  or,  do  the  results  depend  upon 
the  liberation  of  enzymes  from  the  tissues  in  a  greater  abundance 
than  exist  nonualljl  The  tubercular  eputum  has  a  faint  reaction 
in  the  conversion  of  starch.  This  result  probably  depends  upon 
an  organised  ferment  that  is  liberated  after  death  from  the 
py<^nic  organisms  which  are  present  in  such  a  sputum,  or  it 
may  depend  upon  ptyaliii  in  the  saliva. 


(6)  What  i 


THBiR  Action  on  Fibrin  ih  a  Witsbt 
SomnoN  1 


AH  tissues  (normal  and  pathological)  behave  alike  in  yielding 
extracts  which,  with  water  alone,  cause  no  change  in  fibrin ;  and 
when  the  solution  is  filtered  and  tested  with  sulphate  of  ammonium 
there  is  no  precipitate  which  shows  the  presence  of  proteoses. 


(r)  What  w  their  Action  on  Fibrin  in  an  Acid 
Solution  t 

All  the  normal  and  pathological  tissues  have  the  power  of  more 
or  less  dissolving  fibrin  in  a  O'S  per  cent.  HCI  solution,  and  of 
yielding  a  solution  of  peptones  which  give  the  biuret  reaction.* 

The  following  tissue  extracts  have  the  power  of  dissolving  fibrin 
more  markedly  than  the  others  r — 


Babbit. 

Child. 

Adult. 

FaBt-mortein. 

Pathological. 

Small  iDtM- 
tioe 
Stomacb 
LunRs 
Liver 
Muscle 

Urge  lnte«- 

tioe 

Stomach 

Lnngs 

Liver 

Hd^U 

Lllift 
Liver 
Muscle 

s?a.}»^p«- 

'  This  reanlt  cannot  be  due  t«  the  eonvergion  of  prottidB  into  albmniuMM, 
etc.,  by  the  acid  iltelf,  as  fibriDiubjectedlo  the  action  of  40  cc.  afO'S  percent. 
HCI  alone  cautu  it  to  swell  up,  but  not  to  b«  diuolred. 
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It  will  be  seea  that  those  tiwues  which  have  the  f^atest  power 
in  d^esting  fibrin  correspond  pretty  cloeely  in  the  different  groups, 
and  moreover  correspond  in  great  part  to  those  tissaea  which 
yielded  an  extraot  that  oauaed  abundant  conversion  of  starch 
into  sugar. 

(li)  What  ib  thbie  Action  ok  Fibbih  in  an  Alzaunk 
Solution  I 


The  only  coses  in  which  this  occurred 

were:— 

Babbit 

Child. 

Adult 

Postmortem. 
Ur^'lDt 

Smkll  Int. 

Small  iDt 

Largo  Int. 

Pancreas 

Liver 

Pancrew 

These  results  open  up  two  questions  .--^ 

(1)  As  the  reactions  are  so  uniformly  present  in  the  intestines, 

and  in  no  other  tissues  except  pancreas  and  Uver,  do  the 
results  depend  on  organisms  with  their  liberated  fermenta, 
or  on  an  euEyme  that  is  present  in  the  tissues  of  a  nature 
«milar  to  trypsin  of  the  pancreatic  juice  1 

(2)  Is  the  proteolytic  ferment  of  the  pancreatic  juice  soluble  in 

glycerine,  provided  that  the  results  do  not  depend  upon 


I  do  not  intend  to  discuss  these  questions  here.  Still,  with 
the  exception  of  the  large  intestine  obtained  post-mortem,  in 
which  tissue  organisms  are  likely  to  be  present,  I  do  not  see 
how  the  other  results  can  depend  on  bacteria,  as  the  tissues 
were  in  every  instance  cleansed  in  running  water  before  extraction, 
and  were  absolutely  fiesh.  The  quastiou  might  have  been  settled 
had  antiseptics  been  used ;  consequently,  I  am  unable  to  oppose 
the  views  of  Kiihne,*  and  his  school,  or  to  agree  with  those  of 
Uufner,  but  I  think  it  probable  that  even  with  the  use  of  anti- 
septics the  same  results  would  have  probably  occurred. 

With  regard  to  the  second  question,  there  is  not  the  slightest 

doubt  that  the   glycerine  which  was    used   extracted   a  small 

■  Lehrb.  d.  Fhyswl.  diem,,  1898,  S.  liO. 
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quantity  of  trypsin,  as  the  eitract  of  the  pancreas  dissolTed  fibrin 
with  the  formation  of  peptones  and  crystals  of  leudn  and 
tyrosin.  Glycerine,  however,  extracts  tiypedn  in  small  amount, 
and  the  solution  obtained  when  placed  with  fibrin  produces 
only  a  small  quantity  of  peptones,  and  rarely  crystals  of  lenoin 
and  tyrosin.  To  obtain  a  strong  solution  of  trypnn  one  would 
have  to  adopt  another  method  for  its  extraction,  or  to  use  a  very 
watery  solution  of  glycerine. 

I  do  not  think  that  it  is  at  all  likely  that  trypsin  exists  in  many 
of  the  tissues,  and  the  probability  is  that  the  proteolytic  enzyme 
of  the  tissues  is  one  which  ia  similar  in  nature  to  pepsin. 


(e)  What  is  thbir  Action  in  thb  Invbrsion  of  Cinb 

SUOAB  INTO   DkITROBBT 


The  only  tissues  where  there  appeared  to  be  inversioQ  were :- 


Babbit 

Child. 

Adult 

Poat-niortsm. 

liver  X 

LiToc  X 

Liver  Na  I.  X 
Liver  No.  II.  X 

Paocress 

LungX 

FatX 

FatX 
BonoX 

Connective 
TimeX 
Tendon  X 

L.  IntesHne  X 
Muscle  X 

S.  Intestine  X 

Snicomioffaoe 
Tubercular  aputam 

In  most  cases,  then,  the  extract  itself  reduced  Fehling  and  in 
almost  all  cases  the  reduction  of  Fehling  depended  on  the  extract, 
and  not  on  an  invereive  ferment. 

The  extract  of  the  pancreas  of  the  rabbit,  however,  undoubtedly 
caused  inversion  of  the  cane  sugar.  This  is  strange,  as  the  pancrea.') 
ia  not  supposed  to  contain  an  invertive  ferment.  In  no  case  did  I 
obtain  reactions  proving  the  presence  of  inverain  in  the  intestines. 

The  tubercular  sputum  rapidly  inverted  cane  sugar,  an  action 
due  probably  to  an  organised  ferment.  The  result  is  similar  to  that 
obtained  from  yeast.  When  the  yeast  is  killed  an  oi^anised  fer- 
ment is  liberated,  which  may  be  extracted  by  glycerine,  and  which 
inverts  cane  sugar  into  dextrose,  as  in  the  present  instance. 
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(/)  What  is  their  Action  in  thb  CoAauLATiON  of  Milk  I 
The  only  extracts  which  caused  the  coagnUtion  of  milk  were :- 


R«bbiL 

Child. 

Adult. 

Post-mortem. 

F&thologic&l. 

Stomwh 
Uver 

Pancreaa 

Stomach 
P>iicr»s 
Urge  Int. 

Placento 

LiTeMLaDdll. 
Lung 

(Eclamptic) 

I  shall  now  enomerate  some  of  the  more  interesting  resulle : — 

I.    EZTBAOTS   OP   THB  InTEBTINBB. 

Pascbutin*  has  proved  that  inversin  can  be  obtuned  more 
effectiveljr  from  the  macoas  membrane  of  the  intestine  than  from 
the  juice  itself. 

/,  in  no  instanee,  obtained  a  reaction  thowing  the  presenee  of 
invergin  in  the  intestinet  of  the  rahbit  or  child. 

Is  it  possible  that  snch  an  enzyme  is  not  present  in  rabbit  or 
child's  intestines ;  or  again,  is  it  possible  that  glycerine  failed  to 
extract  the  enzyme  inveiBinl  Again,  all  the  intestines  examined 
yielded  extracts  which  with  02  per  cent.  HCl  had  a  marked 
action  on  fibrin.  The  same  extracts  had  no  action,  or  only 
doubtful  action,  in  alkaline  solutions.  If  we  lay  aside  the  action 
of  organisms,  which,  if  they  had  been  present,  would  have 
caused  digestion  of  fibrin  in  alkaline  solutions,  we  have  to  conclude 
that  the  digestion  is  due  to  a  ferment  of  the  nature  of  pepsin 
which  acts  in  an  acid  medium. 

Is  it  not  probable,  then,  that  a  proteolytic  ferment  is  secreted 
by  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  which  is  related  closely  to 
pepsin  7 

Of  course,  in  physiological  conditions,  pepsin  would  not  exert 
its  influence  in  the  process  of  digestion,  as  the  intestinal  juice  is 
alkaline. 

We  know  that  a  juice  is  secreted  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
•  Archiv./.  Anal.  v.  PhyHol,  1871,  pp.  306-3M. 
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duodenum  vhich  contains  pepsin.     I  think  it  probable  that  auch 
an  enzyme  may  exist  along  the  whole  intestinal  mocous  tract. 

Again,  it  was  easy  to  obtain,  by  glycerine  extraction,  the  enzyme 
coTiespondiDg  to  ptyalio  or  amylopain.  In  all  cases  this  enzyme 
was  extremely  active.  It  is  possible  that  in  the  child  there  is  more 
use  for  this  enzyme  than  in  adults,  as  ptyalin  of  the  saliva  and 
amylopain  of  the  pancreatic  juice  may  not  be  present  in  sufficient 
abundance  at  such  an  early  age,  while  in  the  case  of  the  rabbit 
there  is  a  greater  necessity  for  such  a  ferment,  as  the  diet  contains 
flo  much  starch. 

II.  Extracts  op  thk  Stomach. 

Glycerine  extracts  of  the  etomach  of  both  rabbit  and  child  not 
only  gave  reactions  showing  presence  of  pepsin  and  rennin,  but 
also  ptyalin  or  amylopain.  The  conversion  of  starch  into  sugar  in 
both  these  cases  was  very  marked.  I  have  not  noticed  in  any  text- 
book mention  of  ptyalin  having  been  obtained  by  extraction  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach.  This  also  may  be  a  peculiarity 
of  the  stomach  of  the  rabbit  and  that  of  the  child,  but  it  will  be 
important  in  future  to  see  what  effect  a  glycerine  extract  of  a  welt- 
washed  mucous  membrane  of  an  adult  stomach  has  upon  starch. 

III.  ExTKACfT  OP  Rabbit's  Luna. 

A  very  interesting  result  was  obtained  from  the  extract  of  the 
rabbit's  lung.  With  40  c.c.  of  0-2  per  cent.  HCl,  the  extract 
caused  1  grm,  of  fibrin  to  become  totally  dissolved  in  a  short  time. 
The  same  result,  although  in  a  manner  lees  marked,  was  obtained 
from  the  extract  of  the  child's  lung. 

It  seems  strange  that  the  lung  of  the  rabbit  should  possess  this 
power  so  markedly.  Fibrin  was  digested  by  the  extract  of  the 
lung  as  completely  as  by  the  extract  of  the  etonuich.  Does  the  lung 
then  contain  pepsin  in  almost  as  active  a  form  as  it  exists  in  the 
stomach  1    The  significance  of  this  result  is  not  apparent, 

IV.  Extracts  of  the  Pangrhas. 

Glycerine  extracts  of  the  pancreas  of  rabbit  and  child,  and  also 
of  the  pancreas  from  the  eclamptic  case,  gave  reactions  which 
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showed  the  ptesence  of  pepnn  in  considaiable  amounL  The  fibrm 
was  always  totally  disaolved  in  the  acid  solution.  Does  the  pancreas 
then  also  contain  pepsin  f  The  pancreatic  jnice  destroys  the 
action  of  pepsin,  as  it  is  alkaline ;  and,  consequently,  even  though 
pepsin  be  present,  it  has  no  influence  on  the  digestion  of  food  stnffs 
in  the  intestines.  Still,  it  may  be  present  in  the  pancreas  all  the 
same,  and  only  exert  its  influence  in  certain  forms  of  disease,  or 
possibly  when  the  intestinal  juice  becomes  acid. 

V.  ExTRAcra  of  the  Livbb. 

Glycerine  extracts  of  the  liver  invariably  reduce  Fehling, 
probably  from  the  conversion  of  glycogen  into  a  redudng  sugar. 
In  all  coses,  however,  the  reduction  obtained  by  the  starch 
solution,  previously  acted  upon  by  the  extract,  was  greater  than 
that  from  the  extract  itself.  It  would  appear  that  in  the  liver 
there  is  present  an  enzyme  that  cotTOsponda  to  ptyalin. 

There  is  also  present  an  enzyme  that  corresponds  to  pepsin.  In 
two  instances,  viz.,  liver  of  rabbit  and  human  liver  post-mortem, 
there  was  curdHng  of  milk,  produced  by  the  action  of  the  extract. 
In  no  cases  was  thsre  a  reaction  suggesting  tryptic  activity. 

VI.  ExTiu<nB  OF  Blood. 

A  glycerine  extract  of  the  blood  of  the  rabbit,  physiologically 
normal,  had  no  reaction  in  the  conversion  of  starch  into  sugar.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  extract  obtained  from  the  blood  of  the 
eclamptic  very  rapidly  converted  starch  into  sugar. 

VII.    ErtKAClS  OF  ECIAMPTIO  TlSSDBS. 

All  the  extracts  obtained  from  the  tissues  of  the  eclamptic  hod 
the  power  of  converting  starch  into  sugar  very  markedly,  and  also 
of  partially  digesting  fibrin,  while,  with  the  exception  of  the 
pancreas,  they  bod  no  action  in  alkaline  solutions.  These  reactions 
must  depend  upon  an  altered  condition  of  tissues  in  this  disease, 
producing  a  greater  quantity  of  active  enzymes. 

VIII.  Extract  of  Tobbbculab  SptfTuu, 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  glycerine  extract  of  tabercoUi 
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sputum  haa  a  marked  iareniye  action.  It  tias  a  faint  power  in 
the  converaion  of  starch  into  eugar  (probably  from  ptyalin  in 
saliva),  and  ia  the  digestion  of  fibrin  in  an  acid  medium.  Both 
these  reactions  are  slight,  as  compared  with  the  inversire  power. 
Ab  I  have  mentioned  before,  the  result  is  probably  due  to  the 
liberation  of  an  organised  ferment  from  the  pyogenic  or  other 
organisms  which  exist  in  sputum  after  their  death. 

IX.    EXTKAOTS  op  IfAUaiTANT  TuiCOUBB. 

The  few  carcinomata  and  sarcomata  that  were  examined  yielded 
extracts  which  converted  starch  into  sugar,  and  also  which  digested 
fibrin  slightly  in  an  acid  medium. 

Do  TBB  ABOVB  BEaULTS   DbFBND  THBN   ON   THE  ACTtVITT   OP 

Enzyhbb ) 

This  problem  naturally  presents  itself,  but  I  fail  to  see  how  any 
other  explanation  would  account  for  the  results.  The  glycerine 
extract  itself  has  no  reaction  on  starch  or  lihrin  unless  heated  to 
the  proper  temperature,  and  kept  at  this  temperature  for  a  suffi- 
cient length  of  time.  The  extract  must  be  treated  in  exactly  the 
same  manner  as  a  solution  containing  a  pure  enzyme.  In  all 
respects  there  is  proof  that  when  a  reaction  occurred  it  depended 
upon  enzymic  activity.  When  starch  was  converted  into  sugar, 
this  depended  upon  the  enzyme  ptyalin  or  amylopsin,  or  a  similar 
enzyme.  When  fibrin  was  dissolved,  and  peptones  were  formed  in 
an  acid  solution,  then  the  enzyme  pepsin  was  at  work :  or,  again, 
when  fibrin  was  dissolved,  and  peptones  were  formed  in  an  alkaline 
solution,  then  trypsin  was  in  action.  When  cane  sugar  was 
inverted  into  dextrose,  this  depended  upon  the  enzyme  inversin 
or  a  similar  enzyme  ;  and  lastly,  when  the  milk  curdled,  an  enzyme 
similar  in  its  action  with  rennin  was  at  work.* 

To  go  a  step  farther,  it  is  probable  that  enzymes  do  not  exist 
in  the  tissues  as  such,  but  in  their  parent  zymogens,  the  enzymes 
being  set  free  by  a  sui^ble  extractive  and  in  suitable  media, 
*  la  m;  original  paper,  I  have  discosaed  tba  qneetions  more  folly. 
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SUHMART. 

In  the  foregoing  paper  I  have  mentioned  how  the  experimente 
were  perfonued,  and  how  certain  difficulties  which  m^ht  lead  to 
fallacies  could  be  prevented.  I  traced  the  connection  between 
enzymic  activity  of  plant  and  animal  life,  showing  that  probably 
in  the  animal  as  well  aa  in  the  plant  an  interstitial  digestion 
was  constantly  at  work.  Although  our  knowledge  of  this 
question  is  still  doubtful  and  obscure,  one  hopes  that  with  the 
advancement  of  chemico-physiological  science  such  a  result  may 
be  confirmed,  and  may  throw  fresh  light  on  the  pathology  of  many 
obsoure  diseases.  I  then  described  the  results  of  experiments  on 
upwards  of  sixty  extracts  obtained  by  the  glycerine  process  from 
the  tissues  of  the  rabbit,  child,  and  the  adult,  both  before  and 
after  death.  Tables  were  next  given  of  extracts  of  organs  obtained 
in  disease,  and  of  tumours  (sarcomata  and  carcinomata)  and  tuber- 
cular sputum.     My  results  showed : — 

(1)  The  presence  of  pepsin,  or  a  substance  analogous  to  it,  in 

all  the  tissues,  normal  and  pathological. 

(2)  The  presence  of  a  dtastatic  ferment  in  the  larger  proportion 

of  the  tissues  examined-^ probably  of  the  nature  of 
ptyilin. 

(3)  The  absence  of  trypsin  in  the  tissues,  except  in  the  pancreaa. 

Reactions  which  may  have  depended  upon  trypsin 
occurred  in  the  InteBtines  and  in  certain  of  the  organs 
obtained  post-moitem. 

(4)  That  tissues  which    normally    contained    much  glycogen 

formed  an  extract  which  reduced  Fehling. 
(6)  That  pepdn  is  present  to  a  marked  extent  in  the  lung  and 
liver  of  the  rabbit  aa  well  as  in  the  stomach. 

(6)  That  the  intestines  contained  a  proteolytic  ferment  of  the 

nature  of  pepsin.  This  result  differs  from  that  of  moat 
author!  ties. 

(7)  That  an  inversive  ferment  was  not  obtained  by  the  glycerine 

process  of  extraction  from  the  intestines  of  the  child  or 
rabbit. 

(8)  That  an  inversive  ferment  was  rarely  present  in  the  tisniea. 
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It  wu  distincUy  prosent  in  the  extract  of  tubercnlar 
sputmu. 
(9)  That  a  milk  ferment,  apart  from  those  tissues  in  which  it  is 
known  to  exiat,  was  rarely  present. 

(10)  That  the  canceioua  and  sarcomatous  tissues  which  were 

examined  had  proteolytic  and  distinctly  diastatic  pro- 
perties. 

(11)  That  rabbit's  blood  contuned  no  diastatic  enzyme,  whereas 

eclamptic  blood  did. 

(12)  That  all  the  tissues  from  the  case  of   eclampsia  yielded 

extracts  which  had  marked  diaetatlc  properties,  although 
these  themselves  did  not  reduce  Fehling. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  add  that  only  a  limited  number  of  tissues 
have  been  examined,  and  that,  before  any  final  conclusions  can  be 
made  as  to  the  wide  distribution  of  pepsin  and  ptyalin  or  amylopsin 
in  physiological  and  pathological  tissues,  it  would  he  necessary  to 
examine  similar  tissues  of  many  animals  of  the  same  and  different 
species  to  see  if  all  behave  alike. 

I  cannot  but  entertain  the  hope  that  the  examination  of  the 
blood  in  obscure  diseases,  and  of  carcinomatous  and  sarcomatous 
growths  (with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  presence  or  absence  of 
enzymes),  may  throw  light  on  the  pathology  and  atiology  of 
certain  diseases  and  morbid  growths. 
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On  the  Law  of  Blastio  Fatigue.     By  Dr  "W.  Peddio. 

(RMd  Febrnuy  6, 1900.) 

{AhdToct.) 

In  this  paper  adiscuasion  of  the  mode  of  description  of  the  linear 
paths  ill  the  (log  h,  n)  diagram — described  in  previous  papers — 
was  given.  Tt  was  shown  that  the  assumption  that  fatigue  was 
induced  by  oscillation  of  a  wire  enabled  one,  in  almost  all  cases,  to 
predict  accurately  the  mode  of  description  of  these  paths.  In  a 
few  cases,  however,  when  the  condition  of  the  wire  was  such  that 
the  critical  angle  fell  within  the  range  of  experimentally  observed 
anglee  of  oscillation,  the  mode  of  description  of  the  linear  paths 
^reed  with  the  supposition  that  oscillation  diminished  fatigue. 
The  truth  of  this  supposition  seemed  also  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
obserred  rate  of  decrease  of  oscillations  in  these  cases ;  but  further 
experimental  evidence  is  required  to  fully  test  the  point. 
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Observations  on  some  Nemerteans  from  Singapore. 
By  R.  O.  Punnett,  B,A.  Communtcate'l  hy  Dr  A.  T, 
Mastsrhan. 

(Bead  Hay  7,1900.) 

The  NemerteanB  wliich  form  the  subject  of  this  coramunication 
wore  collected  by  Messrs  F.  P.  Bedford  and  W,  F.  Lauchester 
daring  a  year's  stay  ia  and  near  Singapore,  The  nsmber  of 
species  procured  is  ten,  nine  of  which  have  not  hitherto  been 
described.  These  are  Dupolia  pholidota,  Cerehratuhis  naians, 
C.  brunneus,  C.  robuetue,  C.  infignig,  C.  erytkrua,  0.  tortJiiiuf, 
C.  viatiformiut  and  0.  b&Ifordii.  The  species  previously  known  is 
Bupolia  quinqudineata  (Biirger),  but  for  reasons  given  it  has 
been  coDsidered  desirable  to  change  the  name  to  E.  melanogramma. 
A  careful  examination  of  these  forms  has  led  to  the  following  facte 
and  conclusions  of  mote  general  interest : — 

(1)  In  one  form  (£.  mdanngravima)  the  excretory  system 
possesses  ducts  which  place  its  cavity  in  communication  with  that 
of  the  alimentary  canal.  The  usual  ducts  to  the  exterior  are  also 
present.  Consequently  the  alimentary  canal  in  this  region  ('.''., 
shortly  behind  the  mouth)  is  placed  in  communication  with  the 
exterior  by  means  of  the  excretory  system  and  its  ducts.  Such  a 
condition  seems  to  find  its  closest  parallel  in  the  gill  slits  of  the 
Chordata. 

(2)  In  Eupolia  pholidota  the  excretory  ducts  reach  back  into 
the  intestinal  region,  thus  coexisting  in  the  same  region  as  the 
series  of  gonidial  ducts.  Such  a  condition  has  not  previously  been 
noted  in  the  group,  and,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  fact  that  the 
histology  of  the  two  ducts  is  different,  seems  to  show  that  they  arc 
not  serially  homologous. 

(3)  In  the  genus  Eupolia,  the  lateral  nerve  stems  may  either 
form  a  commissure  above  Uie  anus,  or  else  below,  or  even  may 
terminate  without  forming  a  commiesare  at  all.  Such  a  fact  tends 
to  make  one  cautious  in  accepting  the  primitive  nature,  in  each 
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forms  as  Peripafw  and  Chiton,  of  the  supra-aDal  commiasuTe  upon 
which  some  writers  hare  laid  considerable  stress. 

(1)  In  the  Lineidie  examined  considerable  variation  occurs  in 
tlie  range  and  topography  of  the  excretory  system,  as  well  as  in 
the  number  of  ductA.  la  none  of  the  fonns  studied  is  to  be  found 
that  incipient  metamerism  in  the  arrangement  of  the  ducts  which 
some  obaervers  claim  to  bare  demonstrated  for  other  species. 

(6)  The  vascular  system  of  the  Lineidee  shows  but  very  little 
variation  in  the  difierent  species,  except  in  so  far  as  in  the  pie- 
cerehral  region  there  may  be  either  a  well-marked  head  loop,  or  else 
a  vascular  network — a  fact  already  pointed  out  by  Burger.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  there  appears  to  be  some  correlation  between 
the  caudal  extent  of  the  excretory  system  and  the  point  of  exit  of 
the  dorsal  blood-vessel  from  the  proboscis  sheath.  This  vessel  in 
all  the  species  here  examined  (with  the  exception  of  one  case 
where  the  preservation  was  unsatisfactory  for  the  determination  of 
this  point)  leaves  the  sheath  within  a  few  micro-millimetres  of  the 
hinileT  termination  of  the  excretory  system,  wherever  that  may  be 
situated. 

(6)  The  frontal  oi^an  characteristic  of  most  Lineidn  is  not 
always  present. 

(7)  The  structure  of  the  skin  is  highly  characteristic  for  eai^ 
species. 
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The  Theory  of  Altemante  in  the  Historicial  Order  of  its 
Development  up  to  1841.     By  Thomaa  Mnir.  LL.D. 

(Reka  March  IB,  1900.) 

The  fitst  tracea  of  the  special  fonctiona  now  known  as  alter- 
noHng  funefiom  are  said  hj  Cauchy  to  be  discernible  in  certain 
work  of  Vandermonde'a ;  and  if  we  view  the  functiona  as  origina- 
ting in  the  study  of  the  number  of  values  which  a  function  can 
■BBOine  through  permutation  of  ito  variables,*  such  an  early  date 
may  in  a  certain  sense  be  juatitiable.  To  all  intenta  and  purposes, 
however,  the  theory  is  a  creation  of  Cauchy's,  and  it  is  almost 
abeolutelj  certain  that  ita  connection  with  determinants  was  never 
thought  of  until  his  time. 

PRONY  (1795). 

[Lefons  d'analyee.  Considerations  sui  les  principea  de  la  m^hode 
invetse  dea  differences.  Joum.  de  V&c  Polyt.,  L  (pp.  211- 
273)  pp.  264,  265.] 

In  the  course  of  his  investigations  Prony  comes  upon  a  set  of 
equations 

/i,+         it,+  .  .  .  .  +        /i,  =  «o       j 
Pift+     PiJ^+  .  .  .  .  +     p^„  =  »i      I 


Pi    Mi  +  Pi    IH+  ■  ■  •■  +Pn    /S,  =  ««.i ! 

where  the  coefficients  of  each  unknown  are  the  0^,  1**,  2'^,  &c., 
powers  of  the  same  quantity,  and  where,  therefore,  the  determinant 
of  tiie  eet  is  that  special  form  long  afterwards  known  aa  tbe 

•  Tha  hiitory  of  this  inbject  is  referred  to  in  Serret,  M.  J.-A.t  "Siir  le 
BOtDbra  da  vileon  qui  pact  prendre  nne  fonction  qamnd  on  y  ptrmate  Im 
bttm  qn'elle  renfenna,"  LiouviU^t  Joum,  de  Math.,  iv.  pp.  1-70  (1S4E>). 
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simplest  futm  of  alternant.  The  full  solution  is  given  for  the 
tirst  four  cases,  but  without  any  indication  of  the  method  employe^!. 
Thuti  for  four  variables  the  results  appear  in  the  form 

It,  =  r.PjiP^*^"  .*  (PiPi±P^i±P^*)^i     ~  (Pa  +  Pi  +  P,K  +  z, 
(Pi-PjXpi-PsKPi  -   P*) 

-PlPaP^'l)    +    (P^i+P^i+PsPt^h      -    (Pl+P3  +  P4)'i    +    %^ 

O^-PiKft-PsHpi  -  Pi) 


i*t° 

and  the  writer  then  adds : — 

"En  g4n^Tal,  quelque  soit  le  noinbr«  n,  pour  avoir  le 
num6rateur  de  la  fraction  qui  donne  la  constante  /!„  il  faut 
prendre  toutes  lea  racinea,  except^  la  racine  p„  et  dean— 1 
racines  restantes,  en  trouver  le  produit  total,  la  aomme  des 
produits  n-2  in- 2,  n-3An-3,  n-i  k  n~4,  .  .  .  ., 
2  i  2,  1  it  1,  multiplier,  respectivement,  le  produit  total  et 

chacune  des  sommes  par  Sg,  z^,  a^ ,  Zn-s,  tyoutet  ^.i, 

et  donner  li  tous  les  termes  des  signes  altematifs,  en  com- 
men;ant  par  -  ou  4-,  selon  que  n  eat  pair  ou  impair. 

"  Pour  avoir  le  d^nominateur,  on  souatraira,  succeasivement^ 
de  Pi  chacune  des  autrea  racinoa,  et  on  fera  un  produit  de 
toutea  les  diff^ronccs  donn^ea  par  ces  soustractions." 

It  is,  of  course,  quite  possible  that  Prony  was  uot  acquainted 
with  Vandermonde's  memoir  of  1771,  or  Laplace's  of  1772,  or 
Bezout's  of  1779  ;  and,  further,  that  in  seeking  for  the  solution  of 
his  equations  he  was  lucky  enough  to  hit  upon  the  set  of  multipliers 
which,  being  used,  would,  on  the  performance  of  addition,  eliminate 
all  the  unknowns  except  one;  e.g.,  in  the  case  of  four  variables 
the  multipliers 

-  PaPaPi. 

+  (P2P3  +  P!P4  +  P3P4). 
~{Pi+Ps+Pi)' 

1. 

If,  however,  he  was  familiar  with  the  method  of  any  one  of 
these  memoirs,  and  applied  it  to  the  set  of  equations  under  discus- 
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sion,  it  would  scarcelj  be  possible  for  him  not  to  anticipate  Gauchy 
and  SchweioB  in  the  diacovery  of  the  elementary  properties  of 
alteroants.  Thus,  to  take  again  the  case  of  four  variables,  say  the 
equations 

■E  +     y  +     z  +      V  " 

ax  +    by  +    as  +    dw  " 

a«a:  +  6V  +  *^  +  -^  ■ 

a»a;  +  ftsi/  +  c»z  +  <i^  = 

Laplace's  process  would  have  given  the  valuo  of  z  in  the  fonn 

and  Prony  obtaining  it  in  the  form 

bed  Va"  -  (be  +  bd+ed)a  +  (b  ■i-c  +  d)a:'  -  a^ 
could  not  have  failed  to  know  in  their  general  forma  the  theorems 

|6i<A?l  ■¥  |6»citP|  =  bed, 

\lfic»d^  ■^  |ft«c><P|  =  be  +  bd  +  cd, 

\i/>e^d^\  -=-  IWifl  =  b  +  e  +  d, 
and 

|oWc'(P|  -^  Ifr^c'd"!  =  {d-a)(e-a){b-a), 

and  .-.  Icfibfc^d^  =  (d'a)ic-a){b-a){a~b)(c-a){b-a). 


CAUCHY  (1812). 

[M^moire  sur  les  fonctions  qui  ne  peuvent  obtenir  que  deux  valeurs 
4gales  et  de  signea  controirea  par  suite  dea  Iranspoaitiona 
oper^  entre  les  variables  qu'ellea  leufermctit.  Jom-n.  tie 
etc.  Pdlyt.,  I.  pp.  29-51,  51-112.] 

By  rectaon  of  the  fact  that  Cauchy  viewed  determinants  as  a 
class  of  alternating  functions,  it  has  already  been  necessary  to  give 
an  account*  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  first  part  (pp.  29-fil) 
of  this  memoir :  in  fact,  only  fire  pages  (pp.  4&-51)  remain  to  be 
dealt  with  if  the  portion  referred  to  he  borne  in  mind, 
•  See  pToe.  Boy.  Soc.  Bdinb.,  xiv,  pp.  499-&02. 
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From  observing  the  substitutions  which  result  in  the  vanishing 
of  the  function,  he  derives  the  foUoving  theorem  : — 

"  Soit  S(  ±  K)  une  fonction  sym^trique  altem4e  quelconque. 
Diiaignona  par  a,  (8,  y,  &c.,  les  indices  qu'elle  renferme,  et  par 


les  quantity  qui  duis  cette  fonction  se   trouvent  affecl^ps 
des  indices  a,  /3,  y,  .  .  .  .     Si  Ton  remplace 


par  dee  fonctions  semblables  des  quantity  a„  Qfi,  Oy,  .  .  .  . ; 
la  fonction  sym^trique  altem^e  deviendra  divisible  par  chacune 
dea  quanttt^s 


From  this  he  passes  to  alternating  functions   "  which  contain 
only  one  kind  of  quaDtitics,"  and  deduces  the  reault  that 

S(±a'o^  .  .  .  .  a^)  ia  divisible  by 
(oj-aiKog-Oi) (fl„-Oi)(B,-ai,)....{«„-«j)....(o„-a„.i). 

The  question  as  to  the  remaining  factor  is  then  dealt  with  in  the 
three  simplest  cases : — 

(1)  In  the  case  of  S^  +  a^a^  .  .  .  .  <i^    ^  it  is  found  aa  follows 
to  be  1. 

"  La  somme  des  exposans  des  letttes  a,,  Oj,  .  .  .  .  On  dans 
chaque  terme  de  la  fonction  syro^trique  altern^ 

s(±w:-.-.»:::o 

sera 

0  +  1  +  2+  .  .  .  ■+(n-2)  +  (n-l)="^"~'\ 
Mais  les facteurs  do  produit  A  \i.e.,{a^-a^  ....  (an  — On-i)] 

X'OOgIc 
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^tant  auui  eo  oombre  ^gal  k  \n{n  -  1),  la  aomme  des  expossns 
des  lettres  a„  Oj,  .  .  .  .,  an  dans  cbaqne  terme  dn  d^veloppe- 
meat  de  ce  produit  sera  encore  egale  k  ce  Dombre ;  par  suite, 
le  quotient  qu'on  obtiendra,  en  divieant  la  foaction  sym^trique 
alteni^e  par  le  produit,  sera  une  quantity  constante.  Soit  e 
la  quantity  dont  il  s'agit,  on  aura 

s"(±»X'';  ■  ■  •  ■  »r')  -  «A. 

Pour  determiner  c  on  observera  que  le  terme 
D  I  s  n-l 

"■"A «„ 

a  pour  coefficient  I'unit^  dans  la  fonction  donude  et  dans  le 

prodnit  A ;  on  doit  done  avoir  c  ^  I." 
Before  proceeding  to  the  next  case  he  recalls  the  fact  that 

the  product  or  quotient  of  two  atlentaUng  funetiont  of  order 

a  it  a  »j/mmetrie  fwtetion  of  the  same  older, 
and  is  thus  enabled  to  amplify  one  of  the  preceding  propositions 
by  affirming  that 

the  reetdt  of  dividing  s(  ±  oja'  ■  •  ■  al)  i^  s(  ±  ojttj . . .  a"" ') 

it  a  fj/mmelric  function  of  a^,  a^  .  .  .  .,  On. 

(2)  In  ttie  cose  of  S(±aja^  .  ,  .  ci„_i<*^  the  quotient  is  found 
to  be  Oi-t-Oj-l-  .  .  .  +an. 

For  the  quotient  "sera  n^cessairement  du  premiet  degr^  par 
rapport  aux  quantity  a^,  a^  .  .  „  On :  et  comme  ells  doit  Stre 
eym^triqUB  et  permanente  par  rapport  &  ces  quantit4s,  on  sera 
oblige  de  Bupposer  ^gale  k 

(;(a,  +  aa+  .  .  .  +o„)  =  cS"{(ii), 
e  £tant  nne  conelaute  qui  ne  peut  diff^rer  ici  de  I'unit^" 

(3)  In  the  case  of  s(  ±  OjOj  .  .  .  a!j  the  quotient  is,  of  course, 
found  to  be  ttjO,  .  .  .an. 

The  memoir  closes  with  the  conditions  for  the  identity  of  two 
alternating  functions,  these  being  stated  to  be  (1)  that  all  the 
terms  of  the  first  function  be  contained  in  the  second ;  (2)  that 
the  terms  have  the  same  numerical  coefficients  in  both ;  (3)  that 
one  of  the  terms  of  the  first  has  the  same  sign  as  the  oorrespond- 
ing  term  of  the  second. 
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SCHWEINS  (1825). 

[Tbbobh  dsr  Diffebbnzen  und  Difperbntialb  ;  u.  s.  w.  Von 
Ferd.  Schwema.  vi.  +  666pp.  Heidelberg,  1625.  Pp.  317- 
431 1  Theorie  der  Produete  mit  Vergetzungen/^ 

It  may  be  remembered  that  Schweina'  large  volume  contuns 
seyen  separate  treatises,  that  the  third  treatise  deals  with  det«r- 
mioants  {Produete  mit  Vertetiuuf/en),  and  is  divided  into  four  b«o- 
tions  (Abtkeilungen).  The  first  of  the  four  aim oet  entirely  conoerna 
general  determinants,  and  consequently  on  account  of  it  haa  already 
been  given.  The  second  section  (pp.  369-398)  now  falls  to  be 
undertaken,  its  heading  bein^  "  Determinanta  in  which  the  upper 
index  denotes  a  power"  {Prodacte  mit  Ver»eizung«n,  wenn  die 
oberen  ElemerUe  daa  Poteniiireit  angeben). 

His  first  theorem  is 

AX\"-..<-K'A,x....A:-).|Ar-Ar-A;*''--A:"-) 

which  ifl  seen  to  be  an  extension  of  one  of  Cauchy's  ;  but,  besides 
this,  in  the  first  chapter  there  is  practically  nothing  worth  noting. 

The  remaining  four  chapters,  however,  are  full  of  interest,  and 
deserve  every  attention,  as  until  the  preaent  day  they  have  been 
utterly  loat  eight  of  and  contain  a  tlieorem  or  two  which  are  still 
quite  new. 

The  second  chapter  concerns  the  multiplication  of  an  alteniaut 
of  the  n*^  order  by  the  sum  of  the  j>-ary  combinations  of  the 
variables  in  their  /i"'  power.  In  Sthweins'  notation  this  product 
is  represented  by 

(a;,a;,....,a;)'.iax-...a:-); 

in  later  notation,  the  case  where  n  — 3,  p  =  2,  h  =  5  would  be 
written 

{(^Ifi  +  aV  +  '/c*) .]  a'    a"     a'  ' ,     or  2a^lfi  .  \ar¥i^ . 
V     U     U  ' 

I  C      (■*      c'\ 

The  case  where  ]i=\  is  first  dealt  with,  and  the  proof  is  written 


,C.ooglc 
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oat  ftt  Isogth  without  Bpecialising  n ;  but  as  this  does  not  add  to 
clmmeat  or  coDTJction,  n  may  ben,  for  conveiiience  in  writiDg,  be 
Uken  —4.     Le^  then,  the  alternant  be 

to  that  the  multiplier  is 

a»  +  i*  +  c»+d». 

Expanding  the  multiplicand  fiist  according  to  poweiB  of  a,  we 
perform  the  multiplication  by  a*;  expanding  next  according  to 
powers  of  &,  we  perform  the  mill ti plication  by  h^ ;  and  so  on,  the 
sum  of  the  products  being  naturally  arrangeable  as  a  square  array 
of  sixteen  terms,  viz., 

a'*''\lf<fd-\  -  o^lJVdl  +  a'+*|6'c'd"|  -  a'**\V^^ 

+  <f+»|a'6'<?1  -  c-^la'fd-l  +  6'+*|a'6'(f|  -  o'+Vft".?! 
-<f+*|o'yc^  +  d'**\a'}fc^  -  ^*'\a'1fe'\  +  (^+*|o'6■c^. 

Recombination  of  these,  however,  is  poaeible  by  taking  them  in 
¥ertical  seta  of  four,  and  the  result  of  doii^  this  is 

\a'-**Vc'd:^  -  |a'+*6'c'd"l  +  l<ji'+*6V(f|  -  la'"-*6'c'£?| ; 
flo  that  we  have 

la'fc'<f1.2a*-|a'+*6'c'd"|  +  |o'i-'VdT  +  la'i'c'^VI  +  |a'ft'c'd"*''|, 
and  generally 
yprWtfe . .  . .  l .  5a*  =  la'+'f  c'rf-e" ....  1  -t-  Iffl'S^  VtT-e' . . . .  | 

+  |a'6'c'+*rf"e'....l  +  .... 

The  special  case  where  r,  s,  t,  u,  .  .  .  .  proceed  by  a  common 
difference,  h,  is  drawn  attention  to,  as  then  all  the  alternanto  on  the 
right  vanish  except  the  last :  that  is  to  say,  we  have 

a  reanlt  which  may  be  looked  upon  sa  an  immediate  generalisa- 
tion of  one  of  Cauchy's. 

When  i'>l,  tlie  mode  of  proof  is  totally  different,  being  an 
attempt  at  so-called  "mathematical  induction."  It  is  not  by  any 
means  readily  couviocing,  and  is  much  less  so  tlian  it  might  have 
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been,  as,  although  theie  are  iwo  general  integers  involved,  vie,  p 
and  n,  Schveios  attends  only  to  the  aeooad  of  them.  He  begins 
with  the  case  of  n  •>  4,  p  =  2, — that  is  to  say,  the  multiplication  of 

{a'Wd'l   by   So*6^, 
the  result  being 

(a;,  Ai  A*  A,T .  [aJ'aXX)  -     K*^m''KK) 

+|A;"'AX*'"Ar) 
+|aj+>»;*-) 

+|A;'A;+*'A;*''Ar) 
+|ArA;*''A>;*'') 
+|a;'a>'.+-a;«')- 

To  indicate  the  mode  of  fonnation  of  the  alternants  on  the 
right  from  the  given  alternant  on  the  left,  he  says : — 

"Hier  entstehen  alle  Vertbeiluiigen  von  h,  h  eu  zweien  in 
Tier  Abtheilungen,  namlicli 


"*-' 

h  +  a. 

«. 

1 

A+a, 

't 

'.  +  », 

a. 

A+Oj 

«. 

«. 

h  +  a^ 

<■■ 

/.  +  0, 

J  +  o, 

«. 

«i 

».«, 

". 

h  +  a^ 

». 

a. 

/.  +  ». 

A  +  a^ 

He  next  takes  the  c 
the  case  of 


e  where  n  =  S  and  ^  =  3  :  that  is  to  say. 


|a'6'c'(M-Sa''6»c», 
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and  gives  as  his  result 

"  (a;,  aj,  aJ,  aj,  aJ)"'.  |AX-A>>r) 

.  |a;*"'a;+""a,'*""0?) 

+|A;+»A;+-AX*''Ar) 


■vio  h,  h,  h  ia  fiiaf   Abtheilungen  zu    dreien    vertheilt  werden, 
niimlich 


A  +  Oi 
A  +  ffli 

*+«, 

l  +  a. 

». 

«. 

*  +  »,. 

«. 

A  +  a. 

». 

h*a. 

(.  +  «, 

■>. 

«. 

A  +  a, 

4  +  0, 

•^s 

A  +  Oj 

A  +  o, 

% 

A  +  Oi 
4+ a, 

». 

/t  +  Oj 

«. 

A  +  a, 

■^ 

4  +  a. 

A  +  a, 

A  +  a, 

«, 

ft  +  ttj 

A  +  o, 

a, 

«. 

/.to. 

i  +  o, 

A  +  a, 

A  +  a. 

«i 

ft  +  Oj 

». 

A  +  o, 

», 

». 

A  +  o. 

A  +  Oi 

A+a, 

the  table  being  intended  to  make  clear  the  fact  that  the  fire  indices 
of  each  of  the  ten  alternants  on  the  right  of  the' identity  ia  got 
from  the- five 


of  the  given  alteraant  on  the  left  by  adding  h  to  three  of  them. 
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The  mode  of  fonnation,  seen  to  hold  in  these  two  caae*,  being 
then  anpposed  to  hold  for 

(44 a:  J"'- K'A.- ■■■  <■--.■). 

is  attempted  to  be  shown  to  hold  for 

(a,*,  i.1 <..,  a;)"'-  [|a;'a^  . . .  a::'-'a:^): 

that  is  to  say,  the  caae  for  n  variables,  A„  .  .  .,  An  >a  songht  to 
be  made  dependent  on  the  case  for  n  -  1  variables,  A,,  .  .  .,  An-u 
p  lemaining  the  same  in  both.  The  process  followed  ia  to  change 
the  first  factor  into 

«.< K-,.C. <)'" 

+W,^' aUa:, a;)"-'.a;, 

express  the  second  factor — the  alternant — in  terms  of  n  alter- 
nauta  of  the  (n  —  1)^  order,  and  then  perform  tbe  required  mnlti- 
plication  and  condense  the  result.  This  being  satisfactorily 
accomplished,  it  would  not  of  course  follow  from  the  two  special 
coses  previously  dealt  with  that  the  theorem  had  been  established 
in  all  its  generality,  but  merely  that  it  held  for  any  number  of 
variables  Aj,  Aj,  .  .  .  so  long  as  p  was  not  greater  than  3.  The 
passage  from  one  value  of  p  to  the  next  higher — which  is  left 
unattempted  by  Schweins — is  not  free  from  difficulty,  as  will  be 
seen  on  trying  a  particular  instance, — say  the  pasa^e  from 

to 

Several  special  cases  of  the  general  theorem  are  noted,  where  a 
number  of  the  alternants  on  the  right  vanish  and  where  con* 
sequently  a  comparatively  simple  result  is  attained. 

The  first  of  these  is  where  the  indices  of  the  alternant  to  be 
multiplied  proceed  by  a  common  difference  h :  the  identity  then  is 

(aj,  a^ A:)^\i<-^*Ar" ....  a:;-*) 

Iri      ^i         ^n-J)  "«-p+l  •  •  ■  ■  *f. 

The  second  is  where  h=  -h,  and  the  indices  proceed  by  a 
common  difference  li,  the  result  then  being 


.Google 
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(a;\  a:\  .....  A„-*f '-[ArX"**  ■  ■  ■  •  C) 


-a: 


•  ^a+(p+l)k  A""'"'**). 


■   •  ■  °p  ^p+l 

The  third  is  where  the  series  of  indices  consists  of  two  pro- 
giBBaions  proceeding  by  the  commou  difference  h,  and  where,  of 
course,  there  are  fewer  vauishing  terms  in  the  product. 

In  the  next  chapter  the  subject  matter  is  quite  similar :  in  fact, 
tlie  onlj  difference  ia  in  the  cniistitutioi)  of  the  multiplier,  which 
ia  mnre  extensive  than  before  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  in 
forming  the  ji-ary  combinations  there  ia  now  no  restriction  as  to 
non-repetitioD  of  an  element.    Thus,  instead  of  the  example 

la'WI.  (<»*6*+a''c*  +  i''c*) 
we  should  now  have 

\a^l/e'\  .  {a"!/-  +  aV  +  i^c*  +  a**  +  i"  +  c») . 
The  method  followed  is  exactly  the  same  as  before.     Three  simple 
cases  are  carefully  worked  out,  viz., 

lo'ft-cl .  ((i»  +  6"+c»  +  <i»i*  +  a*<;*  +  i*c*), 

the  results  in  Scbweins'  notation — where  the  change  to  rectangular 
brackets  should  be  noted — being 

[a;,a;]"'.(a>«)-  |A;'*"'Ar)  +|a;"'a;*-)+|a;'a,"*-). 

[A,',A:,A;r.|A;'AX')-  K^-ArAD  +|A,x*-Ar) 
+|A»r*-)  +||a;*"'a;+*a,'') 
+|a;"'aX+"0  +|'a>;*-a;+'), 

[aJ,<,a;j''.|a;'aX)-  (Ar^'AXO  +|A;'Ar-A:') 

+||Af  "Va;"') +|A;'Af +-a;+"-) 

+  |A;"'Af"'A;0  +  |Ar"AX*-) 

+[a;'a;">a1'+-)+|a;*"a;+-a;+*). 
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£ach  result  is  eeeD,  as  in  the  precediog  case,  to  be  a  sum  of 
alternants  difTeriog  only  in  the  indices  from  the  alternant  ivhich 
is  the  subgeiit  of  multiplication.  Further,  it  ia  observed  that  this 
difference  is  a  difference  in  excess,  the  indices  of  the  multiplicand 
appearing  in  all  the  terms  of  the  product,  so  that  the  only 
difGcuIty  is  to  ascertain  what  addendum  is  to  be  made  to  each. 
The  next  observation  is  that  the  addendum  is  a  multiple  of  h,  and 
that  in  the  three  cases  the  multiples  are  the  following: — 


2A,  OA 

2i,  o;.,  04 

34,  04,  04 

IJ,  11 

04,  24,  04 

04,  34,  04 

Oh,   24 

04,  04,  24 

04,  04,  34 

14,  14,  04 

34,  14,  04 

14,  04,  14 

2)^  o;^  14 

04,  14,  U 

04,  24,  14 
14,  24,  04 
14,  04,  24 
04,  14,  24 

IA,  \h,  \h. 

The  law  of  formation  seen  by  Schweins  in  these  coefficients  of  h 
is  to  be  gathered  from  the  sentence  :  "Hier  werden  alle  mogliche 
Zerftitlangen  einer  Zahl  in  mehrere  Abtheiluugen  gebracht,"  and 
ia  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
putting  p  things  in  every  possible  way  into  n  comportments. 
Thus,  to  take  another  example,  if  p  were  2  and  n  were  4,  the 
coefficients  would  be 

2,     0,     0,     0 


0, 

2, 

0. 

0 

0, 

0, 

2, 

0 

0, 

0, 

0, 

2 

1, 

1, 

0, 

0 

1, 

0, 

1, 

0 

1, 

0, 

0, 

1 

0, 

1, 

1, 

0 

0, 

1, 

0, 

1 

0, 

0, 

1, 

1 
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Assuming  this  law  to  hold  in  the  case  of  »-  1  variableB  Aj,  .  .  ., 
An-i,  hie  mode  of  writing  it  being 

*i.  \ A„_iJ   .IjAjAj.  — K.i)-Z>p,„-i\     \  ■••^,,-iJ 

he  tries  to  show  that  it  will  hold  in  the  case  of  one  additional 
variable  An,  the  possible  variation  of  p  being  ignored  as  before. 
To  do  this  he  changes  the  factor 

K.A^...,  a;]"' 

into 

[aJ,  aJ a;.,]"'+[a;,  aJ,  .  .,  aLJ'-u;  , 

and  the  second  factor  exactly  as  it  was  changed  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  performs  the  required  multiplication,  and  condenses  the 
result. 

The  rest  of  the  chapter  is  occupied  with  the  consideration  of 
special  cases,  the  lines  of  specialisation  being  exactly  those 
followed  in  the  case  of  the  previous  general  theorem.  Only  the 
first  need  be  noted :  it  is 

[aJ,  a; i.2"'-K'K*''  ■  ■  ■  <*"*) 

-|A;+'A:+'"....A;:;"-*Ar'""')- 

The  fourth  chapter  does  not  impress  one  favourably,  although 
the  author  speaks  of  its  importance  in  connection  with  later  inves- 
tigations. It  is  almost  entirely  dependent  on  a  very  special  case  of 
tlie  theorem  of  the  second  chapter,  viz.,  the  case  where  all  the 
indices,  except  the  last,  of  the  multiplicand  proceed  by  a  common 
difference  h,  and  where  consequently  all  the  alternants  in  the 
result  vanish  except  two.     In  the  original  notation  it  is 

(aJ,  a; a'J'-".  iiaj+x*"  •  •  •  •  KT'*0 

+iAr'' . .  •  i.i*['-»A;'"»* ....  a:*tio- 

but  for  convenience  in  what  follows  it  may  be  shortly  written 
N„-p  .  A,  =  Mp+i,,+A  +  Mp,,. 

D„j,i7<-,ib,.GoogIc 
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g  it  n  -  p  4- 1  times  in  mccession  we  have 

-N».p.i.A,+»    -   -Mp4.E,.+fli  -  Mp+i^+A 


(-)-i'N„.A.+(H,p>i  =        0  +  (  -  )-PiM„,,+t„.,)* 
and  therefore  by  addition 
Mp,,  =  N„.p.A,-X„.,.i.A.+*  +  N„.p.j.A,^M-...(-)-i'No.A,K,.rt», 
or 

|a;«a,""  . . .  A;*f-*A;^"'+"' ....  a;!X) 

-  (aI.a; a;)'"-"  .  ia;*'  ....  a:«"-'V,  > 

-(a;,.i; a;)'-'-". 'a;"  ....  cx"*'^*") 

+(a;,a; A:;)'"-^°.>r' ....  A;t';-'V) 

+(-  i)-'(a;,  .< a;)<"'.|aj**...  .A;t',"-"'A«"-"'), 

a  theorem  wliich  may  be  described  as  giving  an  expreBsion  for 
an  alternant  having  two  breaks  in  its  series  of  indices  in  toTms  of 
alternants  which  have  only  one  such  break  and  that  at  the  very 
last  index.  On  nccoiint  of  the  fact,  however,  that  altemanta^of 
the  latter  kind  are  multiptes  of  the  alternant  which  has  no  break 
at  all — that  is  to  xay,  on  account  of  the  theorem 

[a;,  a; A*j".iArAr....Ar'') 

-I'Ar'Ar" ....  A;tr'v„«-«'') 

above  given  as  an  important  special  case  of  the  general  theorem  of 
the  third  chapter — eubstitutions  may  be  made  which  will  result  in 
the  appearance  of  the  last  mentioned  simple  alternant  in  every 
term.  Consequently,  if  we  divide  by  this  alternant  and  put 
»  — a  +  (n  +  ni)A  we  have  the  theorem 

ri,n,Urrlb,.GOOgIC 
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[a."V  ....  A^^y-y-""' ....  ^-^f^-A;*'""') 

\CX*'' • C) 

-  (a;, 4; i'j-"  .[a;, a; a;j"' 

-(a;,  a; A:r'-".w,A: a:j 

+  (a;,4; A'.r-'-».[A;,A; a'-J"*" 

(-r'(A;,A; a;)«  .[a;,a; a:]-:-" 

Again  starting  from   the  same  initial  identity  wn  obtain  the 
analogous  series 

Mp,,  +  Mp-i,,-A    =      K.i.y+1 .  A,-h 

(-)'*-'M,,.-(p.,n  +         0         -  (-)''->N,..A,-p*, 
and  .*.  by  addition  have 

Kp,,  -    Nn-p+l-  A,. A    -    Nn-p+i  .  A,-a    +    .  .  .  .  (-)P-»N„.   A,-pii 

or 

Ia^'a;*"  ....  a;!;'-"'a;«-"* cxo 

=  (a;,  a\ a;)'"-'*".  |iA;+'Ar  » ....  a;^,-^") 

-  (a;,  aJ a;.)"-'*",  [aj+'a;*"  •  ■  ■  •  Ar,!r'V.-") 

+ (a;,  a; A*,)"-'"',  f  A^'Ar"  ■  •  •  •  A;tr"*A'.-") 

(-)      Ui.  A,,...,  A  J    .[A,     A,        A„.i        A„      ); 

ao  that  by  substituting  as  above  for  each  of  the  alternants  on  the 
right  and  dividing  both  aides  by  [a"'*'  A^*  .  .  .  A*"*"  )  there 
results  the  alternative  theorem 

n,g,t7cdb/G00gIc 
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lA;«Af" C"*) 

-  (a; a'j"-'™.  [aJ a;]'—' 

-(a; A^'—*",  [a; aIJ-" 

+(a; a'.)'-'™.  [aJ a;]'-" 

(-rv; A;r,[A; Ajr". 

I^Btly,  attention  ie  drawn  to  the  case  where  a  — 0,  A=  1,  «=  1, 
and  to  a  case  where  the  order  of  the  alteinanta  is  infinite,  viz.,  to 
the  fraction 

iA;.A.vy....Ar-''A::r--A:) 
Kcv o 

The  fifth  and  last  chapter  (pp.  395-396)  coDceme  the  eimplest 
form  of  alternant  above  met  with,  viz.,  that  in  which  the  indices 
proceed  throughout  by  a  common  difference,  the  main  proposition 
being  regarding  the  resolvability  of  the  alternant  into  binomial 
factors.  The  property  with  which  Canchy  and  almost  all  later 
writers  start  is  thus  that  with  which  Schweins  ends.  The  mode 
of  proof  ia  interesting  from  its  farfetchedness  and  ingenuity,  but 
need  not  be  given  in  full  generality  or  in  the  original  notation : 
the  cose  of  [aOft^c^rf']  will  suffice. 

The  first  atep,  then,  is  to  select  a  row,  say  the  last,  and  express 
the  attemant  in  terms  of  the  elements  of  this  row  and  their 
complementary  minors.     In  this  way  we  obtain 

Now  each  of  the  alternants  on  the  right  is  expressible  as  a  multiple 
of  jaOfi^i:^!  by  means  of  the  theorem  above  given  regarding  alter- 
nants with  one  break  in  tlie  continuity  of  the  equidifferent  pro- 
gression of  their  indices.    Using  this  we  obtain 

-{<P~<Pia  +  b  +  c)  +  diab  +  ac  +  be)~abc}.}c^b>t^, 

=  {d-a){'l-b)id~e).\a'>b^<^\. 
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wlien  tbeie  only  remoios  to  continue  the  selfsame  process  upon  th» 
alternant  of  lower  order  now  reached, 

It  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that  the  identity 

which  expresses  the  alternant  in  descending  powers  of  d,  when, 
taken  along  with  the  identity  known  to  Cauchy 

la't'c^^  -  (d-<:){d-b)(-i-a.)(c-h){e-a)ih-a) 

the  right  side  of  which  may  likewise  be  arranged  in  descending, 
powers  of  d,  viz., 

{^'-di{a  +  b  +  ^)+d{ab-^ac  +  hc)-ale){e-b){c-a)(b-a), 

may  have  been  the  means  of  suggesting  to  Schweins  his  theorem' 
regarding  alternants  like  |a°&V| ,  {o^A'c^  which  have  one  hteak 
in  their  series  of  indices.  In  other  words,  the  order  in  which  he 
gives  his  theorems  was  very  probably  not  the  order  of  discovery. 

The  remaining  portion  of  the  chapter  is  an  inveeugation  of  th» 
quotient  of  two  alternants  of  infinite  order,  viz., 

I'B  A,     Aj       ^  ■  ■  A^,, A„^,     ....  A    ) 

|AX-'Ar-- ■■■■O' 


SYLVESTER  (1839). 

[On  derivation  of  coexietence  :  Part  1,  Being  the  theory  of  simul- 
taneous simple  homogeneous  equations.  Philog.  Mag.,  xri.. 
pp.  37-43.] 

As  has  been  already  shown,  Sylvester's  first  approach  to  the- 
eubject  of  determinants  was  similar  to  Cauchy's,  the  bases  of  both, 
being  the  outward  resemblance  of  the  two  ezpressiooa 

&c2+  a«rt+  a}>^-  a^h-  ae^~  ftSc, 
h^e^  +  OjCi  +  Ojtj  -  ajJ,  -  OiC^  -  J/, . 
As  the  former  is  equal  to 

{c-6)(c-a)(ft-o)       or     PD(aJc). 
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i.e.,  product  of  the  difierencea  of  a,  h,  e,  Sylvester  denoted  the  other, 
viz.,  the  determinant 


-  by  (PD(a&c),  {  being  his  sign  for  multiplication  according  to  the 
law  ar.a,=aT.^f  Using  this  notation  he  rediscovered,  as  haa  also 
Already  been  seen,  Schweiiis'  theorem  regarding  the  mnltiplication 
of  the  alternant 

|a'&Vd*. . .  -I 

)by  such  syrametric  fanctions  as 

(a  +  6  +  e+  .  .  .  ),  (o6  +  «c+  .  .  .  +Jc+  .  .  .  ),    

liis  form  of  statement  being 

C{^Aflbe...l).ii¥X>(t!iabc...l}  -  f.  ,PD(0«6fl. . .  0, 
-where  {-r  implies  that  aft«r  '  leta-ic '  multiplication  the  eubecripts 
Are  all  to  be  diminished  by  r. 

His  attempted  generalisation  of  thie  theorem  has  likewise  been 
spoken  of,  its  validity,  however,  being  left  undecided  upon.  Instead 
ot  the  multiplier  Sr(ahc.. .  .1)  he  proposed  to  take  any  symmetric 
funetion  lekatever  oi  a,  b,  e,  .  .  .,  I, — or,  rather,  any  Jiinclum 
whaleoer  followed  hy  any  symmetric  fuwtion.  This  would  have 
been  a  moat  noteworthy  extension  which  Schweins  had  not  fore- 
seen, but  unfortunat«ly  there  are  grave  doubte  as  to  the  truth  of 
it, — indeed,  one  may  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  there  would  he  no 
doubt  whatever  about  the  author's  inaccuracy,  were  it  not  that 
there  are  doubts  also  as  to  his  meaning.  By  way  of  test  let  us 
take  the  case  where  the  multiplier  of  |a'6Vii*i  is  the  symmetric 
function  %a^bc.     From  later  work*  it  is  known  that 

whereas,  according  to  Sylvester,  there  ought  to  he  on  the  left  only 
■one  alternant.  Noiv  although  we  know  that  Sylvester  was  in  the 
habit  of  making  guesses,  and  that  these  guesses  though  often 
brilliant  were  not  always  so,t  it  would  he  next  to  impossible  to 

'  See  Miiir,  "Theory  of  Detarminint*,"  ]>.  178  (1882). 
t  See  CrtlW*  JaurHal,  kixix.  pp,  82-85. 
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find  a  general] Bation  of  his  which  had  no  individual  instancea  in 
support  of  it  There  thus  remains  the  curious  and  interesting 
question  ae  to  what  amount  of  truth  there  is  in  the  theorem  hs 
enunciated,  and  whether  an  amendment  of  the  enunciation  would 
not  ^ve  something  not  merely  unexceptionable  but  of  important 
value. 

In  trying  to  pass  from  symmetric  functions  tike  So,  ^ab,  S,abe, 
.  .  .  which  are  linear  in  regard  to  each  of  the  variables,  and  to 
extend  the  theorem  to  any  symmetric  function,  Sylvester  probobly 
thought — at  least  it  would  be  quite  natural  for  him  to  do  so — of 
expressing  the  latter  in  terms  of  the  former  and  then  applying  the 
theorem  already  obtained.  It  is  desirable,  therefore,  to  see  what 
such  a  process  may  lead  to.  Taking  the  case  of  tlie  multiplier 
Sa^Ae  we  have 

la'SVd*! .  %a^he  -  |  d'lA^d*] .  {%a .  lahc  -  42a6crf}  , 

-  {lai6VtP|.Sa).Safc  -  |a'6V(i*|.4aa6cd, 

-  la'iVrf^l .  Safcc  -  4|astsc<d*|. 

At  this  point  we  encounter  a  difficulty,  for  the  previous  theorem, 
although  it  teaches  us  to  multiply  |a'&V<f*|  by  Sut,  does  not  help 
us  in  the  case  wliere  the  multiplicand  is  \a^}fl<?(^\.  Proceeding, 
however,  with  other  assistance  we  find  the  product 

agreeing  of  course  with  what  has  already  been  found.  Now  the 
difficulty  referred  to  would  present  itself  to  Sylvester  also,  but  in 
a  slightly  different  form  by  reason  of  the  periodicity  which  he 
assnmeB  in  the  elements.     Thus,  instead  of  writing 

{\aWm*\.%a)%ahe  =  |ai6V(/S|.  Safe, 

he  would  write 

i{iPD{Oabcd).Bi{ahcd)}.S/abcd)  ~  iU.tPI)(0abcd).B3{abed)} 

and  there  panse  for  a  little,  not  having  specifically  provided  for  the 
'zeta-ic'  multiplication  of  such  an  expression  as  t.iPD((W*cd)by 
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Sg{a6ed).  The  result  forced  upon  him,  however,  would  be  the 
eii^le  term 

C-tPDiOabcd), 

which  ill  modern  notation  ia 

In  the  course  of  the  work,  therefore,  the  term  |a'&*c^d1  would  be 
dropped  altogether  out  of  sight.  The  cause  of  this  is  undoubtedly 
the  imposition  of  the  condition  just  mentioned ; — indeed,  if  we 
take  the  result  of  the  work  as  above  performed  in  the  modem 
notation,  viz. : — 

and  make  the  elements  periodic,  i.e.,  make 

a«,t«,e«,d«  -  a\h\e\d* , 

the  first  alternant  will  vanish  by  reason  of  having  two  indices  alike, 
and  we  shall  be  left  with  a  result  agreeing  with  Sylvester's. 

The  conclusion,  therefore,  which  we  are  tempted  to  draw  is  that 
if  Sylvester's  general  theorem  be  correct  it  is  only  when  the 
elements  are  subjected  to  periodicity. 


JACOBI  (1841). 

[De  functionibuB  altemantibua  earumque  diviaione  per  productum 
e  differentiis  elementoriim  conflatum.  Crel/e'e  Joum.,  xxii. 
pp.  360-371.] 

After  having  treated  of  determinants  in  general  (pp.  285-318), 
and  of  the  special  form  which  afterwards  came  to  bear  his  own 
name  (pp.  319-359),  Jacobi  turned  to  another  special  form  which 
he  had  learned  about  from  his  great  predecessor  Cauchj-.  As, 
however,  he  differed  from  Cauchy  in  his  mode  of  defining  a 
determinant,  Cauchy's  definition,  which,  it  will  bo  remembered, 
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mode  oae  of  the  differeace-prodact,  now  appean  aa  a  theorem 
and  with  it  Jacob!  makes  his  start;  tliat  is  to  my,  he  proves 
that 
^in  the  determinatU 

S±aobiC^...lB-i 

the  lu^xet  b«  changed  into  exponentt  of  poaert,  the  remM  obtained 
it  equal  to  the  prodttet  of  the  Jn(n  -  1)  differeneei  0/  a,  b,  c,  .  .  .,1, 
viz.,  the  product 


(b-.X.-a)(d-.)  .  . 

.  .  (1-.) 

(c-bK^-b)  .  . 

.  .  (l-b) 

(d-t)  .  . 

With  the  help  of  Sylvester's  notation,  which  aymbolizM  the 
oppoaite  change,  vis^  from  sxpooents  of  powen  to  suffixes,  this 
may  be  expressed  in  the  compact  form 

{PD(afe...O  -  S±ao6iC,...(„.i. 
In  proving  it  he  takes  for  granted  (1)  that  the  product  in  gvettion 
merely  changu  tign  on  the  interchange  of  any  two  of  the  tHementt, 
and  (2)  that  in  the  dmdopment  of  any  fanetion  of  &i»  character 
there  eon  be  no  term  in  which  too  or  more  evponente  are  equal,  for 
the  reason  that,  if  there  were  one  anch,  there  must  be  another 
exactly  like  it  but  of  the  opposite  sign,  Combioing  with  this 
Utter — ^which  includes  of  coarse  the  case  where  the  index  0  ia 
npeated — the  fact  that,  for  the  particolar  function  under  con- 
sideration, the  indices  must  all  be  +  and  the  sum  of  them  equal 
to  |n(n—  l)i  he  concludes  that  no  term  can  have  any  other  indices 
than 

0,1,2,  .  .  .,  n-1. 

Next,  aa  there  is  only  one  way  of  getting  an  element,  k  say,  in 
the  (n-l)***  power,  vis.,  by  multiplying  all  the  n-1  binomial 
factors  k-a,  k-b,  ,  .  ,  in  which  k  occurs,  and  after  that  only 
one  way  of  getting  an  element,  h  say,  in  the  (n  -  2)'''  power,  viz., 
by  taking  from  out  the  remaining  binomial  factors  all  the  n  — 2 
factors  in  which  h  occurs,  and  so  on,  it  is  inferred  that  no  term 
can  have  any  other  coefficient  than  -f  1  or  - 1.  Summing  up 
VOL.  XXlir.  H 
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ratlieT  hmriedly,  he  coDsequently  finds  that  the  derelopment  of 
the  product  may  be  got  by  pemutiiig  in  eTeiy  possible  wmy  the 
indices  of  the  term 

and  determining  the  signs  in  accordance  with  the  law  that  the 
interchange  of  any  pair  causes  the  aggr^te  of  all  the  terms  to 
pass  into  the  opposite  value.  This  being  eza£tl;  tiie  mode  of 
formation  of  the  detenninaat  SlOo^iCf  .^-1  with  the  diffe^ 
ence  th&t  suffixes  take  the  place  of  exponents  of  powers,  the 
theorem  is  held  to  be  establisbed  (...."  signis  insuper  ea  lege 
definitis  nt  binorum  indicum  commutatione  Aggregatnm  omniom 
terminorum  in  valorem  oppositum  abeat  Que  ipsa  est  Determin- 
antis  formatio,  aiqiiidem  exponentes  pro  indicibus  habentnr  "). 

In  passing,  he  remarks  on  the  large  number  of  vanishing  tntna 
in  tiie  development  of  the  product,  vii.,  21^"-U-nl,  and  the 
consequent  deairability  of  obtaining  this  development  from  that  of 
the  determinant  and  not  vice  vena. 

The  fundamental  relation  between  the  determinant  3  ±ao&,c^. .1^.1 
and  the  product  o(  the  differences  of  a,b,e,. . .,  I  having  been 
established,  it  is  then  sought  to  find  properties  of  the  latter  from 
the  known  properties  of  the  former.  What  properties  of  the 
dotenninant  are  used  Jacobi  doee  not  mention,  all  that  is  given 
being  a  bare  enunciation  of  the  resulto.  It  may  be  as  well,  how- 
ever, to  point  out  at  once  that  all  of  them  flow  from  one  geneial 
theorem,  viz.,  that  of  Laplace  regarding  the  ezpansioa  of  a 
determinant  in  terms  of  products  of  its  minors. 

The  first  is  indicated  by  using  aa  examples  the  case  of  three 
elements,  0^,0^0^  and  the  case  of  four  elements,  Bi,  a^,  a^,  a„ 


-03)=    a/t^a/Of  -  «,)(«,  -  a^){a^  -  a,) 
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it  being  pointed  out  that  any  term  of  the  expansion  is  got  from 
the  preceding  by  cyclical  permutation  of  the  BufBxea,  and  that  the 
signs  are  all  -I-  when  the  number  of  elements  is  odd,  and  alter- 
nately +  and  —  when  the  number  of  elements  is  even.  The  case 
of  Laplace's  expanBi<»i- theorem,  which  is  here  used,  is  easily  seen 
to  be  that  where  the  oideis  of  the  minors  are  n  - 1  and  1.  Thus 
using  later  notation,  we  have 


{l(a6cd)  =. 


1     a    a>    a' 


c»     c" 


-  |6ic*d«|  -  [a'c^d*!  +  |a"fc»d»|  -  |o'6«c>|, 

-  bcdibf>c'><P\  -  acd\aV<P\  +  abdla^b'd^  -  abc\a.''b'e*i, 

which  ie  the  desired  result. 

In  connection  with  this,  it  is  perhaps  worth  noting  that  the 
result  being,  by  the  same  case  of  Laplace's  theorem,  also  equal  to 

[  I     a    a*    bed 


I  1     d    d^    abe 


we  may  view  Jacobi's  first  theorem  as  being  equivalent  to  one  of 
later  date,  viz.— 


ii(aiajas . . .  a„)  -  (-)"■' 


1 

"1 

»1     ■ 

•  "l 

a^a,a,. 

■On 

1 

<h 

•S  • 

n-E 

a,«ga,. 

■  On 

1 

On 

«:. 

'■'%' 

a.a^. 

.On- 

When  the  determinant  is  of  even  order,  it  is  possible  to  use  that 
«ase  of  Laplace's  expansion-theorem  in  which  all  the  minors  are  of 
the  2"*  order.     Thus. 
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&{abr<l)  - 


11    61     la*    oM        11    il     |a»    o»|  _  11     cl     I  a»    a" 
|l    cr|d»(p|"|i    rf|'|c>     c«|        |l    drift*    6» 

-     (6-aXd-c)cM*  -  {e-a)id-b)^(P  +  (d  -  a)(c  -  6)»!» 
+  {e-t)(d-aKd»  -  <(f-6)(c-o)aV  +  (d  -  c)(6  -  o)o»6* , 

+  (d_,)(c-6){o'!d"  +  6Sc*}. 

By  Jacobi,  however,  the  result  here  established  ia  given  merely 
as  an  example  of  an  improved  general  theorem,  which  is  enunciated 
in  tlie  form  of  a  '  role,'  as  follows  i^ 
"  Fingatui  ezpreasio 

K-OoKos-V-  •  -(*.-'»«-i)2wX---d'*"'* 

"  qnam  quo  clarins  lex  aj^reat  aic  Bcribam 
(«■- SK".  -  "H)  ■•■(<»«- «--i)2(<V»i)"(<V»«H«»4«s)*- ■•  («n-ia«)"-S 
"  sub  signo  S  omnimodia  penuntatis  exponentibus 

0,  2,  4,  .  .  .,  n-1. 
"  In  expressione  ilia  cyclum  percurrant  jinW  elementa  tria 

dn-t,    On.i,    On, 
"  $eeando  elementa  quinque 

"  at  sic  deinceps  ita^ut  postremo  cyclum  percurrant  elementa 

Oj,  Rj,  03,  .  .  ,,  On . 
"  Omnium  expiessionum    ptorenientium  aggregatum    nqua- 
"  bitor  ipsi  P," 
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The  meaning  will  be  made  quite  apparent  by  taking  a  case  other 
than  Jacobi's  above  referred  to,  say  the  caae  vhere  there  are  tix 
elements,  Og,  a,,  o^  .  .  .,  a^.  According  to  the  nJe,  what  we 
have  got  to  do  at  the  oateet  is  to  form  the  term 

then  derive  from  it  two  others  by  the  cyclical  substitution 


and  finally,  from  each  of  these  three  derive  four  others  by  the 
cyclical  substitution 


/«,    Oj    oj    a^    aA 
ith    "3     ^i     <h     "1'' 


This   being   done,   the   sum  of  the   fifteen   terms   so  ohtauned 
can  be  taken   as    an    expansion    of    the    difference-product   of 

«»    <»1.    "H.  ■    ■    •    •>  «5' 

Although,  ae  has  been  said,  the  theorem  is  given  without  proof, 
it  hae  to  be  noted  that  Jacobi  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  ultimate  terms  in  the  expansion  of  the  compound  term 

(oi- Oo)(a3  -a,). .  .{a„  - an-i)2(aoai)*(njag)»(ajai)* . . .  (a,.-i*,)»-> 


that  the  number  of  ultimate  terms  obtainable  from  all  the  compound 
terms  of  this  form  is 

2t'.  (1.3.3 tf!).<3.6..  .  „): 

and  finally  that  this  is  equal  to 

1.2.3...  (.+1), 

a  result  which  agrees  with  what  we  know  of  the  difference-pro- 
duct from  its  determinant  form. 

From  tliis  general  theorem  regarding  the  difference-product  of 
an  even  number  of  elements,  an  advance  is  made  to  a  theorem  of 
still  greater  generality,  the  means  employed  in  obtaining  it  being 
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in  all  probability  the  samp  u  before,  vii.,  Laplace's  expanrion- 
tbeorem.  The  most  general  fono  of  the  latter  theorem,  it  will  be 
remembered,  gives  an  expanaioii  in  terms  of  products  of  mor«  than 
two  minors.  Jacobi  was  familiar  with  this,  for  in  his  famous  funda- 
mental memoir  regarding  general  detenninants  a  whole  page  {pp.  296, 
299)  is  devoted  to  an  illustration  of  it.  Now,  if  we  take  the  case 
where  the  number  of  minors  is  three,  aud  apply  it  to  the  determi* 
nant  which  is  the  equivalent  of  the  difference-product,  we  obtain  a 
result  which  is  transformable  without  difficulty  into 
n(<io,  Oi, . . .,  On) 

^  (  X  TKfl^  Oi, . . .,  a()n(ai+ia,-+s . .  rti)n(a»+i«*+«  •■■*»))' 
and  this  is  the  theorem  "  of  still  greater  generality  "  above  referrad 
to. 

Jacobi  then  proceeds  to  the  consideration  of  alternating  functions 
in  general. 

The  definition  which  he  gives,  and  to  which  he  attaches 
Cauchy's  name,  is  somewhat  different  from  Cauchy's,  being  to  the 
effect  that  on  aliemaiing  function  is  one  which,  by  permutation  of 
its  variables,  ie  either  not  changed  at  ail,  or  i»  changed  only  in 

In  the  matter  of  notation  be  also  introduces  a  variatioD,  but 
this  time  with  more  success.  It  will  be  remembered  that,  wheu 
Cauchy  denoted  a  determinant  by  prefixing  S±  to  the  typical 
term,  he  was  simply  following  his  practice  in  regard  to  alternating 
functions  in  general,  which  he  denoted  by 

S±^(a,6,c,  .  .  .,i), 
the  rule  for  determiniug  the  sign  of  auy  term  of  the  aggregate 
being  left  unexpressed.     Instead  of  thi^,  Jacobi  u&es 

Y^aAc,  .  ■  .,l)\ 


P2(* 


where  P  stands  for  the  product  of  the  differences  of  «,  i>,  c,  .  .  .,  l; 
and  as  the  P  which  is  inside  the  bracliets  is  subject  to  permutation 
of  its  variables,  and  therefore  automatically,  as  it  were,  changes 
sign  with  every  interchange  of  a  pair  of  variablef^  while  the  P 
which  is  outside  the  brackets  remains  unaltered,  it  is  cleat  i^t 
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the  rale  of  signs  is  here  fully  ezpieseed.     Tbiu,  if  ^«,6,c,  .  .  .,1) 
were  aiAfl,  we  should  have 

■^l     P    ;  "      {b-a)(c-a)ic-b)^{c-a){b-a)(b-c) 

(o  -  6)(c  -  b)(c  -  a)  ■*■  (c  -  t)(a  -  i)(a  -  c) 


-  la-c)[b-c){b-a)     {b  -  c)(a  -  c)(a  -  b) 

a'iV  -  ahV,*  -  A'aV<+ fcig^*  +  cWb*  -  e^iV 
(b-a)ic-a){c-b)  • 

and.'. 

which  is  an  alternatiiig  function  written  by  Csuchy  in  the  fonn 
S(±a'6V),  and  which,  being  a  determinant,  was  written  by 
Jacobi  himself  also  in  the  form  S  ±  a'i^. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  any  term  of  ^  which  remains  unchanged 
by  the  interchange  of  two  of  the  variables  may  be  left  out  of 
account;  but  the  question  raised  by  Cauchy  legarding  possible 
and  impossible  forms  of  ^  ia  not  touched  upon.  As  a  corollary,  it 
is  stated  that  if 

*(ao.o„ .a„)   =  o>i' •-■■«»", 

the  indices  a,,,  a,,  .  .  .,  a„  must  be  all  different  if  the  altemating 
function  is  not  to  vanish. 

He  then  recalls  the  known  fuct  that,  when  the  indices 
Og,  a,,  .  .  .,  an  are  integral,  the  alternating  function 

a^''  .  .  .  o-n 
2±ao•^^...a-     or     P^-^-p 

is  divisible  by  P,  the  difference-pioduct  of  Ow  "n  •  ■  ■.  «■»  wid 
puta  to  himseU  the  problem  of  finding  the  generating  function  of 
the  quotient 

In  the  course  of  this  quest  his  first  proposition  is — 
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If  4,  he  any  ratiimal  iiitegi-al  fanetioa  0/  m  + 1  variaMee,  U.  their 
di^rme^frodud,  and  I  he  a  function  of  the  (n  + 1  )*  degree  ia  one 
variaiU  and  be  of  tlie  form  (x-a^Xr-a,)  ....  (x-Sn),  then 
ahen  tn>ii  no  tingle  term  of  the  expaneion  of 

f(gf(t,) f(t„.)      '' 

aeeording  to  dMcending  potrert  o/  tg,  t^,  .  .  .,  tn,  eon  conjoin  nega- 

tioe  poiovn  ofaUthae  uariaiUa. 

To  prove  it,  he  of  coQise  uses  the  identity 

1        ,        1 

A«)    '•"■•    (j:-a,)(i-o,) iz-<h,) 

1  1  1 

-/(■«.)•<''-".)    /(Oi)  ■<»-".)■*■ */(*.).(>:-»■)■ 

and  thus  changes  the  expression  into  tlie  form 
-.1  1  1  1  I 

''V'(o.).('.-<>o) */'(»,) ■('.-«■)  *■■■■  V(»-)-('o-«»)f 
(  1  1  1  1 

"  VW  ■  tt  -".)*/■(<•,).  (I,  -«,)*■■■■  *  /■(■■.) .  (',  -  ".)  I 

(  1  1  1  I 

"  Vl".).  (<«-",)  */(■>,)  ■('.-<■,)*•■■■  */(*) .  ((.  -  *.)) . 

He  then  Bays  that  the  result  of  performing  the  multiplication 
of  these  bracketed  factors  ia  to  produce  terms  of  the  form 

n^ 

/'(«]/"(*)  ■  •  ■/'(i')-('o-«)('i-6)  .  ■  .  ('--J')' 
where  each  of  the  m  +  \  quantities  a,  b,  .  .  .,p  ia  necessarily  one 

of  the  n  + 1  quantities  a^  a, an,  and  where,  therefore,  on 

acconnt  of  m  being  greater  than  v,  the  quantitiea  a,  6,  .  .  .,p  can- 
not be  all  different.     But  terms  uf  this  form  can  be  changed  into 

^ n       ^_i      _i_i  1 

/(«)/'(6)../(f)"*,-6-<o-^«*'o-''~'i-*r(<«-''K'8-d)-(^-i')' 

which  shows  that  in  the  case  of  two  of  the  quantities  a,b,  .  ,  .,j> 
bfting  alike,  say  a  and  b,  the  second  factor  would  become 

n 
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ftud  therefoTo  could  be  simplified  by  having  t^  -  'g  struck  oat  of 
both  numerator  and  denominator.  This  meona  that  when  m>n 
the  second  factor,  like  the  first,  can  have  only  positive  integral 
powers  of  Uie  variables.  As  for  the  third  and  fourth  &ctors,  their 
product  is  die  difference  of  the  two  fractions 

1 ,  I 

<'o -«)('.- "XV- 'i)..  .(*m -J.)  ((,- a)((,  -  c)((,  -  rf).. ..((» -P)' 
the  former  of  which  yields  no  negative  powers  of  („  and  the 
latter  no  negative  powers  of  t^.  The  proposition  is  thus 
established. 

To  prove  the  next  proposition  he  utilizes  the  theorem  that 
I/F  be  any  raiiottal  iniegrtd  fimetion  of  a  number  of  oaru^tet, 
t/u  eoeJlaentofj.-^y-^t-^  ....  in  the  expatuum  of 

F(»,y.».  ■  ■  .) 
(x-a)(y-b){z-c) 

^uxording  to  deteending  powen  0/  x,  y,  2, .  .  .  .  m 

F(nb,o, ). 

This  is  spoken  of  as  being  well-known,  and  no  proof  of  it  is  given. 
It  is  readily  seen,  however,  that  as  the  expansion  referred  to  is 
got  by  performing  the  multiplications  indicated  in 

nx,yA  .  .  .)  .  {x-'+<w:-»+a».r-»+ ) 

{y-»  +  6y-»  +  6»y-'+  .  .  .  .} 
{z'i+a-'  +  riz-»+   .  .  .  .} 


any  term  in  F,  say  the  term  ha^ifiir would  require  to  be 

multiplied  by  as-*-',  y^"',  z-t-',  ...  in  order  to  produce  a 
term  in  x-^y^-^  .  .  ,  .,  and  that  these  multipliers  being  only 
found  associated  with  the  coefficients  a*,  Ifi,  O,  .  .  .  the  term 
so  produced  would  have  for  ite  coelficient  kteVe''  ....  The 
full  coefBcient  of  x'^yh-^  ....  would  thus  be  ¥{a,b,e,  .  .  .). 

He  also  uses  an  identity  regarding  difference-products  which  it 
may  be  as  well  to  slate  separately,  viz.,  that 
n(fla,ai, ....  a.)  .  n((i„_,»,a„_„+,, . . ..  a,.) 

-(-l)l«<««)n(a^  a,. . . .,  a„.„.,)  ./<a„-™)/(a„-„+,) . . .  ./(a„) , 
where  f{ai)  stands  for  the  product  of  the  n  factors  got  by  sub- 
tracting from  Or  each  of  the  quantities  Og,  a„  .  .  .,  On  except  Or. 
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This  he  holds  to  be  true,*  because  the  product 

/(*,-»)/'(*,-„.ti) . . .  ./•(».) 

conUins  u  facton  th«  diffiirencea  of  all  tbe  elemente  Og.  s^ a^ 

except  tboae   which  go  to  make  Tlla^a^ On-ai-i)  and 

contains  a  second  time  but  with  opposite  signs  the  ^m{m  + 1)  factors 
which  go  to  make  n(a„_abnn-m+ii  ■  .  .,  On)- 

*  Ths  racton  of  ■  difi^reQcs-pnKluct  may  alwajs  bi,  and  nsnallf  STe,. 
ananged  in  the  foim  of  a  right-angled  isoscxles  triangle  :  for  eiainple, 

««Jol./,).(4  -  o)(e  -  olO' -  »)«  -  "11/- »)(«  -  al 

(•-J)(J-lK,-J)(/-J)(,.l) 

W-e)(.-e)(/-e)0-el 

(e-ii)(/.«|,-fl 

CoDseqneDtly  there  must  he  an  algebraic  identity  corteeponding  to  the 
geometrical  propjeiriou — 1/  from  a  point  in  the  Aypifeauee  of  an  itosxla 
right-angUd  triangle  jtmigU  Ii'nee  be  drawn  parallet  to  tlu  other  tidtl,  the- 
triangle  it  thereby  divided  into  two  trianglee  of  the  eame  kind  and  a  rectangle. 
This  identity  it  is  which  is  at  the  basis  of  Jacobi'e,  for  drawing  the  hnes- 
thus— 

(l-aKe-«Xii-«)   (e-aK/-o)(j-a) 

id-o)    (e-cl(/-e)(ff-e) 
■le-d){f-d)(s-di 

(/-cKj-i 

(«-/)  . 

"  °  "  maiod^g)  .  moied) .  «<ft) .  («  -  «)(/-  a)(j-  a) 
«-»(/-6)(,-W 
(e-e)(/-.)(»-e) 
(e-J)(/-,fl(j-J). 

But  the  eipiossion  here  which  conc8[«Dds  to  the  rectangle  in  the  geonietrieaL 

protsjeition 

.«-o)U-»Xl-a): 
(e-SK/-«(j-S) 
(.-<)(/-)  <»-e) 
(e  -  rfX/- rf)(ff  -  d)  >  +  f  tWsl .  f tiafe) 

.    i/-)tg-e)[ 

If-/)     ■      (1-J)\ 
(•-»)(/-»)    •       ■ 

-/(eiri/irw  +  {-n'Wf-iKefg). 


iKaiied<rg)CKm 


-  (-wwAn/bi. 
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These  prelimiuariee  liaviog  been  given,  the  second  pnq>osition 
ma;  now  be  proceeded  with.     It  vs — 

If^be  any  ralitmal  integral  function  of  m  +  l  variables,  H  their 
differmee-produ^,  and  i  be  a  funetion  of  the  (n  +  l)'"  decree  in 
one  variable  and  be  of  the  form  (x  -  au)(r  -  a|)  .  .  .  (x  -  an)i 
then  when  m^m  the  eueffident  o/ tp-'tj-'  ,  .  .  tm"^  intheeiepan- 
mon  of 

^(v^ t,„).fr(t„.t. tn.) 

f(to)f(tJ)  —  f<t,„) 

It  is  easily  seen  that  ttiere  is  still  on  uutogue  when  the  point  through 
which  the  pBTBllela  ars  drawn  is  inside  the  triangle  i  thus,  correaponding 
to  the  diagram 


we  havs  the  identity 

andas     (/-a){g-a)  =  {/-aKg-a)^ 

(/-?)     .      ' 

=  n/) /'{<!)  ^  i-HK/.g)CKf.9), 

it  follows  that 


1  -  '  '  n 


It  shoald  be  noticed,   howeTer,  that  the  absolutely  perfect  geometrical 
analogue  to  Jaoobi'a  identity  is  got  by  taking  a 

rectilineal   figure  of  the  form    ABODE,    where  - 

AB=BC,  CU  =  DB,  B  =  C  =  D  =  BO°,  aod  then 
equating  the  snin  of  the  two  parts  got  by  joining 
CE  to  the  sum  of  the  two  parts  got  by  iiroducmg 
DE  to  meet  AB  in  F.  Further,  the  exact 
analogue  to  hb  proof  vrould  be  to  say  that  the 
rectangle  BCDFcoutAiDS  all  of  the  tmngle  ABC 
except  the  triangle  AEF,  and 
triangU  CDE  iu  addition. 
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■   *ii-ni-l^»ii-miaii-m+li   .  .   -,  an) 


(-)'"<°'+"2- 


n(vai.  - 


^) 


offset  ieing  given  to  the  sign  of  summation    by   permuting  in 
every  poaeHAe  way  Uie  quantttiet  ^  &i,  .  ■  .,  an. 

Aa  has  already  been  seen  the  expreaaion  to  be  ex,-,  nded  is  equal 
to  an  aggregate  of  tonns  of  the  fona 

■K'o.  'i i^)  ■  n(<o.  t, M 


mm 


■f{p)  •  ik-'^Kh'b)  .  .  .(tM-p)' 


where  each  of  them +  1  quantideso,  b, .  .  .,  p^B  one  of  the  n+1 
quantitiee  a,,,  Oj, ...  On.  Since,  howBrer,  we  are  now  in  aeaich 
of  the  coefficient  of  *„ ''{"^  •  ■  ■  ^m  **®  ""y  leave  out  of  acconnt 
all  terms  of  this  aggregate  which  have  two  or  more  of  the  m  -I- 1 
quantitiea  a,b,..^p  alike,  for  it  has  been  shown  that  the  ex- 
jiftnaion  of  such  a  tenn  cannot  contain  '^  ^'j  '  .  .  •  '.i'-  We  ale 
thus  left  with  an  aggr^ate  which  may  be  represented  by 


S; 


't'do.ti, 


f„).n(Vi,...,f^) 


r(a»-«.i/'(<>-m+i).../(a») .  ((,  -  *.-m)(/i  -  a„— +i)....(*-  -a.) 

it  being  nndeietood  that  for  On-m,  On-m+t on  is  to  be  taken 

any  permutation  of  m  + 1  quantities  of  the  group  Og,  a, a, . 

But,  if  the  coefficient  of  I'^t-^     ■  ■  <;;'  in  this  be  denoted  by 
H,  we  have  by  the  first  of  our  auxiliary  theorems 

q^qn-»,an-w+l,   ....   On)  ■  n(o„-,»,a,-m-H.   ■  ■   ■,  flu) 


H=.S== 


./(«») 


/(a,_,»)/(a„_„+i)  . 
and  using  the  second  to  substitute 

(_l)i-««+i)n(*va„ . .  .,o,.„.,)  /nKa,. . . .,  a») 
for      n(a„_™o„.„+i, . . .,  a„)  //(on-mKCo— »+i)  ■  ■  ■/(«") 
we  have 
jj^._2v|»(»^.i)Qn(fo.qii  ■  ■  ■■  aH-«-i)-'^(an-m.a..-m-n, .  ■ .,  a»)  ^ 

where,  be  it  lemembered,  the  n  +  1  elements  Og,  a, On  aie 

to  be  separated  in  every  possible  way  into  two  dasees  containing 
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n  -  m  and  *n  + 1  elements  respectively,  and  all  permatations  of  the 
elements  of  Uie  second  class  are  to  be  taken.  In  this  expression, 
however,  another  substitution  can  be  made  by  reason  of  the 
identity 

nfttcOi,  .  .  ..  On-w-l)        „  Vi  ■  -  ■  ■  ""-"-1 , 
P  Zj  P 

where  under  the  sign  S  all  possible  permutations  of  the  indices- 
0,  1, .  .  .,  n-m-1  are  to  be  taken.  When  this  substitution  has 
been  made,  ve  shall  consequently  have  to  take  every  possible  per- 
mutation of  both  classes  of  elements.  But  to  take  every  possible 
separation  into  two  classes  and  permute  the  elements  of  each  of 
the  claasee  in  every  possible  way  ta  die  same  as  to  take  every 
possible  permutation  of  all  the  elements.  Our  result  will  there- 
fore be 

H  -  (_i)W-+i>2^^J^ S-^J-! p 

if  it  be  ooderstood  that  nnder  the  sign  of  summation  all  possible 
permutations  of  Og,  Oj,  .  .  .  On  ore  to  be  taken  :  and  this  is  what- 
we  set  out  to  prove. 

The  case  where  m—n  ie  then  considered,  because  of  its  special- 
interest.  The  first  expression  obtained  above  for  H  becomes  in 
tbiscase 

where  under  S  all  permutations  ot  a^a^,  .  .  .,  a„  are  to  be  taken. 
Making  in  this  the  substitution  which  is  possible  by  reason  of  the 
Identity 

fiOfi'h)  ■  ■  •  /(«»)  -  (-l)W-Hi>P*, 
we  have 

H-(-l)K.«B*fe^a!~L*L>. 

The  formal  enunciation  of  the  result  thus  obtained  is : — 

If  ^be  any  ratumal  integral  function  ofa+\  variables,  II  their 
differeneo'prodwt,  and  I  be  a  function  of  the  (a +  1)*'' decree  in  one 
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«(jriaWBami6a»/<Ae/orm(x-a,)(x-a,)  .  .  ,  (x-an);  then  the 
^oeftieient  of  t-'t^*  .  .  .  t^'  »n  (Ae  expatmon  of 

/-l\io(=+i>  n(to.ti,  ■  ■   .  t„)  ■  ^(t„ti,  .  .  „  t,) 

^  '^         f(t„}f<t.) . ; :  f{w 

is 

■M-^(afl.»i.  •  -  ■■  an) 
■^n{ao,a, a„)' 

^eet  being  given  to  the  rign  of  summation  by  permtUing  in  every 
^oenble  way  the  Uemenit  ag,  a^,  .  .  .,  an. 

Aa  we  bave  seen  above  that 

Z<i>(aa,a„  ■...«») 

is  the  quotient  of  any  rational  integral  alternating  function  by  the 
difference -product  of  its  elements,  and  that  this  quotient  is  often 
in  TOqueat,  it  ib  important  for'practical  purposes  to  note  that  what 
this  last  theorem  of  Jacohi's  gives  is  the  generating  function  of  the 
said  quotient. 

After  giving  a  line  or  two  to  the  case  where  m  ••  n  - 1,  Jacobi 
returns  to  the  general  theorem  and  epeciiilizes  in  another  diracta<Hi, 


Division  of  both  sides  by  ^  is  in  this  case  possible,  and  the  reaolt- 
ing  theorem  is  one  of  considerable  importance : — 
Thee: 


^        {ai-aa)(a,-aj)  .  .  .  (a„-a„_i) 

which  ie  the  quotient  of  on  alternating  function  by  the  diffennea- 
product  of  its  dements  is  equal  to  the  coe^ffieient  of 


(to-tiK^-g    ■    .    ■    (t„.i-tn) 
f(t„)t(C,)   .    .   .    f(t™) 
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'W-(i-'.Ki— ,)  ■  ■  •  ('—.)■ 

This  ia  followed  np  by  actually  working  out  the  expandoa  in 
question,  the  numerator  being  of  conrse  changed  into 

^±07'' ■■■'.... 

and  its  cofactor 

J-      JL-  ^ 

J\h)  '  Ati) AU) 

into 

/I        C,       C,  C,  \ 

^C         'o         'o  'o  ^ 

/   1        C,       C„  C,  \ 


'  b^^*r 


where  C*  is  the  sum  of  all  the  ptoducts  of  $  elementa,  different  or 
equal,  taken  from  a^,  a,, .  .  .,  a^-  Multiplication  of  tlieae  m  +  l 
partial  factors  has  next  to  be  performed,  the  genial  term  of  the 
result  being  seen  to  be 

C,»C,,  .  .  ■  C„ ^ 

All  that  remains,  then,  is  the  multiplication  of  this  reenlt  by  the 
corresponding  expreadon  for  the  original  numerator,  i.e.,  by 
^i'oC"  ■••'"-It  wlii'^h.  ^  't  noted,  consists  of  (ra+1)* 
terms,  the  %  referring  to  permutation  of  the  indices  m,  m—  1,  ,  .  ., 
1,  0.  Without  further  delay,  Jacobi  merely  adds  that  the  general 
term  will  therefore  become 


2±-.- 


ti+i,  --■+1+., 


and    Ui&t    consequently    the    proposition    last    formulated    will 
'suggest'  the  identity 
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y"!"! <I"-I<-.«r-,-.-i  ■  ■  ■  <■ 

^        («i-V(«a-"o)  •  •  •  K-a„.i) 

=    ZtCy+n-sCri-fB-K-l     .     .     .     Cy^-lt, 

when  the  S  in  the  fint  case  refers  to  pennutatioa  of 
Op,  ttj,  .  .  .,  Os,  and  in  the  second  case  to  pennutation  of 
7>  7i<  ■  ■  -1  rif  I''  ^  conple  of  Unas  it  is  next  pointed  out  that 
the  putting  of  i»~0,  m=\,  ...  in  Uiis  suggested  identity  gives 

^ p— =Ur-». 

OjO,.  ■  .  OI-X'  _,,        r  r         r 

^ p W+l-n^',-"  -  U„+i-,U,.«, 

then,  lather  unexpectedly,  then  is  given  a  men  leetatement  of 
the  identity  itMl^  vis. : — 

"  Oeneraliter  aqvatwr  ^puUetu  propontva 


2- 


MermnanH  guod  pertinet  ad  gyttema  qvaaiUatum 

C,+»-H-l       Cy,+«-«-|    ....    C,^+«-,. 


0,.,  CV-,  C,_.^» 

This  is  the  last  result  of  the  memoir,  the  few  additional  lines 
used  being  merely  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  the  deter- 
minant jnst  mentioned  may  be  simplified.  The  simplification 
consists  in  leaving  ont  the  element  a.  in  forming  the  C's  of  the 
second  row  from  the  end,  the  elemente  a.,  a,.!  in  forming  the 
C's  of  the  third  row  from  the  end,  and  so  on.  The  reason  in  the 
first  case  is  that  this  will  have  the  same  effect  as  subtracting  from 
each  element  of  the  row  On  times  the  corresponding  element  of 
the  last  row,  and  the  reason  in  other  cases  is  similar.     If  C  be 
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used  to  etand  for  the  same  as  C,  bat  to  concern  one  element  less, 
viz.,  On,  and  C"  be  used  in  similat  manner,  the  identities  at  the 
bottom  of  the  simplification  are — 

C.+1  -  a,C,  -  C+i, 
C,+!  -  (aH+a,.,)C,+i  +  a^^-iC,  -  O' 


the  truth  of  which  is  appeteut  when  we  remember  that  C„ 
Cj,  ...  are  practically  defined  by  the  equation 

1  _1_      _C,_    _Ca 


It  is  noted  also  that  in  the  determinant  a  C  with  the  suffix  0  is 
to  be  taken  as  1,  and  a  C  with  a  negative  suffix  as  0. 

CAUCHY  (1841). 

[M^moire  sor  les  fonctaons  altem^es  et  but  les  sonunes  altern^. 
Exerdaes  d'Analyte,  ii,  pp.  151-1&9.] 
As  has  before  been  pointed  out,  the  preceding  paper  of  Jacobi's 
was  the  last  of  a  triad  which  was  followed  up  by  a  similar  triad 
from  the  pen  of  Cauchy.  Cauchy's  first  paper,  which  corresponds 
in  subject  to  Jacobi's  third,  comes  up  therefore  quite  appropristely 
for  discussion  now. 

What  is  really  new  in  the  first  part  of  it  concerns  the  finding 
of  the  symmetric  function  which  is  the  quotient  of  an  alternating 
function  by  the  difference-product  of  the  elements ;  that  is  to  say, 
in  Cauchy's  notation,  the  finding  of 

S[±My,z,^  .  .)]  _ 
ix-y)ix-z)  .  .  .  {y-z)  .  .  : 

or,  in  Jacobi's  notation,  the  finding  of 

-^n(:r,y,z.  .  .  .}• 
It  therefore  opens  with  the  reminder : — 

"Une  fraction  rationelle  qui  a  pour  d^nominateur  une 

fonction  symdtrique  et  pour  numdrateur  une  fonotion  alterniio 

VOL.  xxm. 
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dea  variables  x,y,z,  .  .  .  est  uvidemment  elle-mSme  nne 
fonction  altem^Q  de  cea  TBiiables.  lUciproqaement,  ai  une 
foQction  altem^e  de  x,y,z,  .  .  .  ae  tronve  repr^ent^  par 
une  fraction  rationnelle  dont  le  d^nominaleur  ae  rMnise  k 
une  fonction  aym^trique,  le  nnm^nteut  de  la  mSme  fraction 
ntionnelle  sera  n^ceesairement  une  autre  fonction  altem^e 
dex,y,z,  .  .  ." 
This  prepares  us  for  the  consideration  of  the  alternating  aggre- 
gate 

S[±/{x.!,A  .   .  .)] 

where  /  is  fractional  and  rational,  and  where,  although  Cauchy 
does  not  explicitly  say  so,  the  numerator  and  denominator  are 
integral.  In  regard  to  this  he  asseita  that  the  various  fractions 
which  compose  the  aggregate  may  he  combined  into  one  fractioa 
XJ/V,  where  V  is  an  integral  symmetric  function  divisible  by  all 
the  denominators,  and  where,  therefore,  U  will  necessarily  be  an 
integral  alternating  function  and,  as  such,  be  divisible  by  the 
difference-product  of  its  variables.  We  are  thus  led  to  the  propo- 
sition that  the  given  alternating  function  ot  x,  y,  z,  .  .  .  can  be 
resolved  into  two  factors,  one  of  which  is  the  difference-product  (F) 
of  iK,  y,  a,  .  .  .,  and  the  other  of  the  form  W/V,  where  W  and  V 
are  integral  symmetric  functions  of  the  same  variables. 

As  an  illustration  of  this,  full  consideration  is  given  to  the  case 
where 


/("IM-  ■  ■)-(^_„,(j_j,(,_,,  . 


the  number  of  variables  being  n.  The  appropriate  symmetric 
function  V,  which  is  divisible  by  all  tlie  denominators  of  the 
aggregate  2[+^x,y,j,  .  .  .)]  ia  evidently  in  this  case 

{x-a)(^~b){x~,)....{i,-a){y-b){y-c)....(z~a){z-b){z-e).... 

or,  say, 

F(^).F(y).F(j) ; 

and  the  corresponding  numerator  IT,  always  divisible  by  the  differ- 
ence-product of  x,y,z,  .  .  .  is  in  this  case,  because  of  the  peculiar 
form*  of  the  denomtuator  of  the  function/,  also  divisible  by  the 

*  The  rami  is  such  that  the  result  of  any  intetohouge  amoDg  x,  y,  z,  ,  .  , 
is  Bttaiiiablo  by  a  corrMpouiHng  interchange  among  a,b,  e,  .  .  .  . 
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difference-product  oIa,b,c,...  It  is  Uius  seen  that  the  given 
alternating  aggregate 

^L     (;c-o)(a!-i)(a:-c)  .  .  J       "■    V   ' 

where  P,F,V  are  known,  and  i  has  etill  to  be  found.  An  easjr 
step  further  is  made  by  inquiring  as  to  the  degree  of  k,  it  being 
noted  in  this  connection  that  the  degree  on  the  one  aide  is  -  n, 
and  that  on  the  other  side  the  degree  of  P  =  jTi(n—  I),  the  degiee 
of  P"  likewise  —  ^(n  - 1 ),  and  the  degree  of  Y = n^.  The  resultant 
degree  of  PF/V  on  the  right  is  therefore  inferred  to  be 


and  as  a  consequence  the  de^pree  of  k  must  be  uro.  In  other 
words,  k  must  be  coustant  in  regard  U>x,y,i,  .  .  .,  a,  b,  c,  ,  .  ,  , : 
so  that  for  its  full  determination  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  select 
as  easy  a  special  case  as  possible.  Cauchy's  choice  falls  on  the 
case  where  x-'O,  y  =  h,  z  =  e,  .  .  .;  and  preparatory  for  this 
substitution  he  transforms  the  above  result, 


Z[*(a,-„)(!,-6Ki:-«) ]" 


*.pr-v.2[±(,-_,H,r»,(..-,)T;-:.]' 

-2,[±(;,-„„J,_J)(,.,).      .        -.]■ 

As  for  the  right  side  of  this,  it  has  to  be  noted  that,  since  V 
contains  each  of  the  binomials  x-a,  y-h,  z-c,  .  .  .  once  and 
once  only,  any  one  of  the  1.2.3.  .  .  .  n  terms  under  S  will 
vanish  when  the  substitution 


=  a,  /v 


is  made,  unless  the  denominator  of  the  term  also  contains  all 
the  said  binomials.  But  fay  reason  t)f  the  interchanges  which 
produce  the  other  dcnominatoTS,  the  first  term  is  the  only  one 
of  this  kind :  and  the  value  of  it  after  the  substitution  has 
been  made  is 
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(.-6)(a-.)  ....  (b-a)(b-c)  ....  (.-oX.-i)  .  .  . 

an  sxpiesdoD  which,  as  we  have  already  seen  in  the  preceding 
paper  of  Jacoht's,*  is  equal  to 

(_l)l«(n-I)ps. 
Ab  the  left-hand  side,  ftPP*,  becomes  nnder  the  same  citcnmatances 

we  hare  as  oui  last  deaideratum 

and  ate  thus  enabled  to  fonnnlate  the  proposition 

2[±(jr,j(J^i)(,--c)— .  .".] 

F(»,!,.=i...).P(nV,...) 


■  (-l)«—fe 


(I -a)(i -»)(»-»)■  ■  ■  {s-oXs-SXff-rt  •  •  ■  (2 -<■)(« -»)(»-<) . . 
a  noteworthy  result  whicli  in  later  notation  takes  the  form 
(j:-o>->   (».-i)->   («-e)-i 
(K-a)-'  (j-»)-'  &-«)-' 


-'     '''"  rw  .  F(,) .  F(2) .  . . 


where  n  ia  the  number  of  variables,  and 

*  Since  V=?{x) .  F(y) .  F(t) the  first  tenii  of  the   alterDftting 

aggregate  may  bo  wrilten 

F(£)  ,  PW  .  FW.  .  .  . 

wbich,  OD  the  snbetitution  being  made,  becomes 

T'(a] .  r{b) .  FW ; 

•nU  it  u  tbia  form  which  in  Jacob!  is  replaced  by  (-l)W«-iip«. 
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On  Jaoobi's  EzpanBion  for  the  Dififorenoe-Prodoot  when 
the  Number  of  Mements  is  EiveD,  By  Thomas 
Muir,  LL.D. 

(BMdMftieh  19,  1900.) 

(1)  Tlte  character  of  Jaoobi's  expanfiioQ  of  this  form  of  alternant 
vill  be  more  readily  onderstood  if  the  two  aimpleat  special  caaes  be 
first  considered. 

Taking  then  the  case  of  &o  4th  order,  we  have  according  to 
Jacobi, 
i\{ahed)  =  (b-a)(d-c)(a^l^  +  e^<P)  -  (c  -  a)(d  -  6)(<»V  +  J^d*) 
+  (<i-a)(c-i)(a*tP  +  6V). 

No  proof  is  ^ven,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  obtained 
the  result  by  using  Laplace's  espansion  of  a  determinant  as  an 
i^gregate  of  products  of  complementary  minors.    Thus 

llal|cSc«|       ■la[|6«t»;       |la|l6>i^| 


1  a  If 

a' 

1  6  J» 

ft« 

1  e  c" 

<f 

1  dd'd'l 

1  ll! 


ri- 
ll d\ 


and  therefore  by  combining  tlie  tenne  in  pain 


{KlOal)  - 


(c>iP+a'i^  . 


(W+oV). 


Applying  tbis  proceee  to  the  next  case  we  have 
1  «  o^  (»■  a*  a* 
1  J  ft2  S*  fi*  ft» 
I  c  «>  e>  c*  c= 
I  d  tP  fp  d*  <P 
1  e  e*  e«  e*  e» 
1 //»/■/'/• 


'LiWeyi  • 
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the  number  of  terms  on  the  right  being  15.  To  each  of  theee^  how- 
ever, when  wo  hare  removed  a  monomial  factor  of  the  8th  degree, 
we  can  employ  the  preceding  case  of  the  theorem,  e.g^ 

"11     ly^^^^-^ '•^<'^'^' 

=  (6  -  a)  ■  c'dV/*.  [  (d  -  c)  (^  -  e)  (c»d*  +  e*/*) 
-(e-c)(/-<0(cV+<P/») 

=  {h-a){d~c)(J~e){e*d*'?/*  +  <?iPe*f*) ; 

and  in  this  way  we  shall  obtain  for  ^{abcdef)  an  eipreeaion  consist- 
ing  of  45  terms.  But  when  this  has  been  done  it  will  be  found 
that  the  number  can  be  reduced  again  to  15  by  combining  the  45 
in  a  different  way  into  eets  of  three,  vis^  by  selecting  those  which 
have  three  binomial  factors  in  common.  Thus  juat  as  &e  first  of 
the  original  15  terms  gives  rise  to  the  term 

(6 - a)(d - c)  (/ - e)  (c^d^ay + c'tPcV) 
the  tenth  term,  |  e^tP  |  - 1  a^f^tflf^  \ ,  gives  riee  to 

{b  -  a)  (d  -  c)  (/  -  e)  (a*6'e*/ «  +  <i*6V/») , 
and  the  fifteenth,  |  eyi  |  ■  |  o»6>c«dS  ] , 
to 

(ft  ~a)  {d-c)  (/-e)  (a<6*c!(P+a'ftVd*); 

80  that  one  of  the  resulting  15  terms  is 
(i  -  a)  (d  -  e)  (/- e)  (rti*iy "  +  i«V/*  +  oVey '  +  a»6V/' +  o«6\««+ a^WsW*)'. 
Further  than  this  we  do  not  need  to  go  :  it  is  this  15-termed  ex- 
pression which  according  to  Jacohi  is  the  equivalent  of  lHabcd^). 

(2)  The  two  coses  may  thus  be  written — 
H{abed)  =  S(6-o)<d-c).(a'i^+c'd'), 
tKabcdef)  -  ^{b-a){d-e)lf-e).{a*b*,^^  + ); 

and  the  question  which  naturally  arises  to  the  mind  of  one  who 

looks  at  them  is  as  to  the  law  of  formation  of  the  terms  under  the 

symbol  of  summation  and  the  mode  of  determining  the  sign  of  each. 

Janobi's  answer  to  this  is  to  the  effect  that  he  would  prefer  to 


,  C\x)glc 
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write  Oj,,  Oj,  a^  Og,  o^,  a.  in  place  of  a,  b,  c,  rf,  e,/:  that  hariog 
done  so  and  obtained  the  first  term 

(«i  -<h)i<h-  «s)  (■»!  - a4)-(«o*ai  V^a-  +  to^^i^aa^Oa*  + ). 

he  would  then  derive  two  other  terms  by  cyclical  permutation  of 
the  elements  a^  a^,  a^;  that  next  he  would  derive  four  others  from 
each  of  these  three  by  cyclical  permutation  of  the  elements 
O],  Oj,  ag,  a^,  (1^ ;  and  that  the  15  terms  got  in  this  way  must  all 
be  takeu  positive.  Hie  words  are  : — 
"  Pingatur  ozpressio 

(a,  -  a,)  {a,  -  a,) ....  (a,  -  a..,)  Za,'a,%*a,* ....  K-.[ar\ 

quam  quo  clarius  lex  appareat  sic  scribam, 

(o,  -  dj)  (oj  -Oj) (a,  -  d.-,)  2(iVi)°  ("jnj)'  ("("i)^ [a„_,(r„)"-', 

sub  signo  S  omni  modia  permutatis  exponentibus, 
0,2,4, ,  «  -  1 . 

In  expreesione  ilia  cyclum  porcurrant  prima  elementa  tria, 
a«-i ,  a«-i ,  On ; 

Seetmdo  elementa  quinqne 

et  sic  deinceps  ita  ut  postremo  cyclum  percurrant  elementa 

'h.«i.«» .«"■" 

As  has  been  stated  Jacohi  confined  himself  to  a  mere  enunciatiou 
of  his  theorem  :  in  fact,  the  two  Latin  sentences  just  given  contain 
all  that  he  has  said  in  regard  to  it. 

The  object  of  the  present  paper  is  to  draw  attention  to  a  totally 
different  mode  of  formation  of  the  terms  of  the  expansion,  and  to 
establish  the  accuracy  of  both  modes. 

(3)  Each  tenn  of  the  expansion,  it  will  have  been  noted,  consists 
of  two  parts,  (1)  a  set  of  linear  binomial  factors,  (2)  a  single  non- 
linear factor.  What  we  therefore  require  is  a  rule  for  finding  the 
various  sets  of  linear  factors,  a  rule  for  deriving  the  single  non- 
linear factor  from  the  set  of  linear  factors  to  which  it  is  attached, 
and  a  rule  of  signs. 

Now  to  find  the  various  sets  of  linear  factors  we  have  only  to 
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write  out  in  the  luoal  triangular  form  the  ^(n  - 1}  differences  of 
the  elementa,  riew  the  differences  tbua  arranged  as  being  the 
elements  of  a  Pfaffian,  and  then  take  the  terms  of  this  Pfafiian. 
For  example,  in  the  cose  of  {t(a&C(2)  we  form  the  Pfaffian 

\h-a    c-a    d-a| 
c-b    d'b\ 

a-c  I 

the  expansion  of  which  is 

ib-a)(.l-.)  -  (c-a)  (d-b)  ■Hd-a){c-b): 
and  this  is  exactly  Jacobi's  expansion  with  the  nonlinear  factors 
left  out.    Again,  in  the  case  of  ii{abcdef)  we  form  the  PfafBan 

\b-a    f.-a    d-a    e- 
c-h     d~l> 


a 

/-<■ 

b 

/-6 

c 

/-« 

d 

/-d 

/-« 

take  the  expansion  of  it 

(i-«)(rf-c)(/-e)   -    {i-a)(>-c)(/-d)  +  {b-a)(c-d)l/-c)   -   ■■• 
and  all  that  remiuns  in  order  to  obtain  Jacobi's  expansion  is  to 
annex  to  each  term  the  appropriate  non-linear  factor. 

Mo  separate  rule  of  signs,  it  will  be  observed,  is  necessary,  the 
signs  of  the  expansion  of  the  auziliarj  PfaSian  being  exactly  the 
signs  of  Jacobi's  expansion  of  the  difference-product. 

(4)  Let  us  now  look  at  the  mode  of  formation  of  the  non-linear 
factor. 

In  the  case  of  H(abcd)  and  the  case  of  i\(abedef)  the  types  are 
c^d^  +  a'lfi, 

and  these,  we  fortunately  observe,  resemble  determinants,  and  are, 
in  fact,  found  to  be  the  pennanents 

ll     awl        ll     a«6»    a^i*^ 

I  1     c2(f!  1    ,     I  1     ciiP    M* 

1     ^p    e*/*\, 
so  that  the  complete  first  term  of  Jacobi's  expansion  may  be  accur- 
ately written 

n,g,ucdb;/G00gIc 
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(*-a)(,;-c).J(oi)»(rf)'|'. 
(,,-a)(d-c)U-')  ■  ](,<.!,)' (cdj'W,'*,. 
When,  theiefore,  any  one  of  the  sets  of  linear  binomial  factors  has 
been  obtained,  we  have  only  to  take  the  product  of  the  elements  in 
the  firet  ^tor,  the  product  of  the  elements  in  the  second  factor, 
and  so  on  :  raise  these  products  itk  order  to  the  0th,  2Qd,  4th, .... 
powers  and  form  an  altemont-like  permanent  having  these  powers 
for  the  elements  of  the  diagonal. 

(5)  The  theorem  in  its  new  form  thus  is : — 

The  difference-product  of  2n  elements  may  he  expressed  as  an 
aggregate  of  (2n  -  1)  (2n  -  3) . .  ■  3 . 1  terms,  which  are  obtainable 
by  tiding  the  ordinarg  expansum  of  the  Pfaffian  tohoae  elements 
aire  the  D(2n-1)  differences  arranged  in  the  ttsiud  triangular 
fashion,  and  then  annexing  to  eacli  term  of  this  expansion  an 
alternant-like  permanent  whose  diagonal  elements  are  the  0th, 
2nd,  4th,  ....  poioers  respectively  of  the  products  of  the  two 
original  elements  occurring  in  each  of  the  linear  factors  of  the 
term. 

Or,  with  a  freer  use  of  symbols, 

'Hie  difference-product  o/  Sj ,  a^ ,  a^ ,....,  aj„  m  equal  to, 
2(«,  -  •,)  («,  -  a,)  (a,  -  a.) ... .  («^  -  il^_,)  .|(»,»s)"  {^,?  ■■■■  ("^-i**.)*-'? 

where  (a,  -  Sj)  (a^  -  aj) {a^  -  j„_,)  m  in  magnitude  and  sign 

a  term  of 

|aj-aj     Bj-Bi     *!„-Bj 


and  where  each  of  then  binary  products  a^a^ ,  aga4 Ssn-i^  m 

formed  from  the  original  elements  occurring  in  one  of  the  lijiear  n 
factors  immediately  preceding. 

The  truth  of  this  may  be  established  as  follows: — 
From  my  theorem  for  the  development  of  a  determinant  of  the 
(mn)'*  order  •  we  have,  on  putting  n»  =  2,  the  difference-product 
of  Kj ,  «j , . . . ,  flj, ,  that  is  to  say,  the  alternant  ]  a^'a^^ . . .  oS"'  | 
*  Trana.  Soy,  Soc.  Edin..  iiiii.  pp.  633-628. 
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-  21 1  «;«i  1 1  a>;  1 1 «;«;  1 . . .  1  <.;"-'«:"-'  1 1 , 

where  hk,pq  ,re,..  .,yz'\a  one  of  the  waya  of  separating  the  2m 
anffixes  1,  2,  3, . . . ,  2n  iuto  n  aete  of  3  each,  and  where  the  dgn 
of  summation  imphee  that  all  other  such  separations  are  to  be 
tnken,  it  being  understood  that  the  sign  preceding  any  permanent 
is  to  be  made  the  same  as  the  sign  of  that  particular  term  of  the 
alternant  which  is  brought  into  prominence  by  the  notation  em- 
ployed in  specifying  the  permanent.  Since,  however,  in  epecifying 
the  typical  permanent  the  particular  term  of  the  alternant  which 
makes  its  appearance  is 

the  sign  of  which  is  ( -  l)/i  where  /t  is  the  number  of  inverted 
pairs  in  hkptj  ...yz,B.  better  way  of  writing  this  deduction  from 
the  general  theorem  is 

or,  more  at  length. 


..-,,.  2<-> 


■  Ui 


\ay,\\ay,\\uy,i....ia'/-a',--] 
It  is  then  apparent  that  on  the  right  the  difTereuces  %  -  a^,  a,,  -  > 
«,  -  a, , , . . ,  a,  -  a,  are  factors  of  the  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  ,.,.,«"■  ro 
respectively,  and  that  if  we  remove  them  we  shall  have 

1  »!a;  . . .  air  I  -  2(-K(o.  -  ".)  («,  -  «,)  (".  -«,)...  (a.  -  a, 

V".)'  (<".«.)'  (<■.•.)' ....  (».<.,)=•■ " 

K»,)"  (V,)' ( V.)' ■  ■ . .  (v,)"- ' 

(OA)'  (./a)'  (o,a,)' ....  («.«,)=-  " 


("/■.)"  (".".)'  (»a)'  ....  (",<■.)="" 
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But  to  say  that  hJt,  pq,  rs,  .  .  .  ,  yx  ia  a.  grouping  of  1,  2,  3, ...  , 
2n  into  pairs,  and  that  ft  is  the  number  of  inverted  pairs  mhkp  q 
r  g  ,. ,  y  z  is  exactly  the  same  as  to  say  that 

{-y.(a^-a^)  (a^-a^)  (a.-o,)  .  .  .  (a. -a,) 

is  a  term  of  the  Pfaffian 

loj-a,     Oj-Ui     ....     a^-Ui 


where,  be  it  obwrved,  the  suffixes  of  the  two  o's  in  any  element, 
ate,  when  reversed,  the  place-numbers  of  the  element. 
The  theorem  is  thus  fully  established. 

(6)  It  is  worth  noting  that  in  the  general  theorem  used  at  the 
outset  of  the  preceding  demonstration  the  uumber  of  terms  in  the 
development  is 

(mn)] 

and  that  this  in  the  case  where  m  =  2  becomes 

1.3.5.7 (2n-l)  ■  2.4.6. 


2»  .  1  .  2  .  3 n 

1.3.5.7.  ...(2n-l), 

which  is,  as  was  to  be  expected,  the  well-known  expression  for  the 
nnmbei  of  terms  in  a  FfafBan  of  the  n"'  order. 

Of  course,  in  writing  the  various  grouping  of  1,  2,  3, ... ,  2n 
into  pairs  it  is  desirable  to  write  the  members  of  each  pair  in  ascend- 
ing order,  and  also  to  have  all  the  first  members  of  the  pairs  in 
ascending  order. 

(7)  On  account  of  the  co-existence  of  two  rules  for  obtaining  the 
same  development,  one  of  which  is  the  rule  for  the  expansion  of  a 
Pfaffian,  it  follows  that  the  other  rule,  Jacobi's,  most  contain 
within  it  the  substance  of  the  Pfaffian  definition. 
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This  implied  definition  may  be  formulated  oa  fallows  :- 
One  term  of  the  iyajRon— 


13     U     .  . 

.  .     1,  2n 

23     24    .  . 

..     2,2« 

34    .  . 

.  .     3, 2» 

2n-l,2» 

M 

12.34.56 (2n-l,  2n) ; 

this  iainavaeed  to  three  (1x3)  by  performing  upon  it  the  ctfdieat 
attbtlitution 

/2n-2,  2n-l,  2n       \ 

ii2ii-l,2n,        2n-2/; 

these  three  are  increased  to  fifteen  (1'36)  by  performing  on  each  the 
cydical  mbetUution 


4i2a-3,  2a -2,  2n-l. 


2ii-l,  2q       \ 
211,        2n-4/; 


and  goon:  all  the  terms  being  initialhj  positive,  hut  the  sign  of  any 
one  being  changed  as  often  as  it  is  necessary  to  put  the  members  of 
an  inverted  pair  into  their  naturalorder. 
Thus  the  first  term  of  the  Pfaffian  of  the  3rd  order 

1 12     13     14     15     16 

23    24     25     26 

34    35     36 

45    46 

56 

ia  12-34-56;  and  by  the  cyclical  permutation  of  456  we  obtain 
two  others 

+  12-35-64  +  12-36-46 
or 

-  12-35-46  +  12-36-43; 

and  Jastly  from  these  three  by  the  oyolicol  permutation  of  23456 
we  obt^  tho  remaining  twelve  terms. 

No  other  definition  shows  so  clearly  that  the  total  number  of 
terms  in  a  Pfaffian  of  the  n""  order  b  1-3-6-7 . . .  (2fi— 1). 
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On»  Imm  of  the  determinant  { BjbjCj . .  •  e„  |  i«  +  B,bjCg  •■■£„; 
this  it  inereaeed  to  tteo  hy  the  cyelieal  permutation  of  n  - 1,  n 
aeeomponiad  hy  change  of  lign :  these  two  are  inereaeed  to  six  {i.e. 
inS)  by  tha  cydieal  permutation  ofn-2,  n  -  1 ,  n  without  altera- 
tion of  tign :  then  theta  eix  are  increased  to  twenty-four  {i.e. 
2x3x4,  by  the  eydieat  p^rmufation  of  n-Z,  n-2,  n  — 1,  n 
ateompaiaed  by  change  of  eign  :  and  so  on, 

Tbaa,  the  fint  term  of  |  afi^^^  |  is 

+  ih^^^f 
tiom  which  by  cyclical  permutation  of  3,  i  we  obtain  another 

-  a-ib^Cfd^ ; 
then  by  cyclical  pennatation  of  231  without  change  of  sign  we 
dcriTO  from  the  fonner 

+  a^b^c^d^  +  aJb^e.^ 
and  fiom  the  latter 

-  "iVa-'i  -  cA'-A' 
and  lastly  by  cyclical  permutation  of  1234  and  change  of  sign  there 
is  derired  from  these  six  the  remaining  eighteen  : 

As  before,  the  total  number  of  terms,  viz.,  l-2'3  .  .  .  n,  is 
brought  very  clearly  into  evidence. 
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On  oertain  AggregsAea  of  Determinant  Minors. 

By  Thomas  Muir,  LLD. 

(Ea«d  Hareh  5,  19(H).) 

(1)  Two  cnriouB  identities  have  been  established  tegarding^ 
certain  aggregates  of  minoTS  of  special  detenninante ;  the  first, 
which  concerns  axisijmmelrie  detenninanta,  having  been  discovered 
by  Kronecker  in  1882,*  and  the  second,  which  concerns  eentro- 
symtwtric  determinants,  having  been  published  by  me  in  1888.t 
When  we  come  to  think  of  the  possibility  of  generalising  these 
identities,  it  is  readily  seen  that  there  are  at  least  two  lines  of 
attack  which  soggest  themselves  on  reading  the  mere  description 
of  the  kind  of  identity;  for,  in  saying  that  the  identities 
deal  with  "an  aggregate  of  minor  determinants  of  a  special  de- 
terminant," we  are  conscious  of  two  points  of  limitation  in  the 
description,  the  one  signalised  by  the  word  "minor"  and  the  other 
by  the  word  "  special."  If,  therefore,  an  identity  were  obtaine<1 
regarding  an  aggregate  of  which  the  terms  were  determinants 
unrestricted  by  a  family  relationship,  we  might  have  one  form  of 
generalisation ;  and  if,  while  retaining  the  family  relationship,  we 
succeeded  in  removing  tlie  restriction  as  to  the  form  of  the  parent, 
a  generalisation  of  a  different  type  might  be  the  result. 

The  former  of  these  lines  of  attack  I  have  followed  np  on  a 
pi'evious  occasion ;  in  the  present  paper  I  take  the  latter  line. 

(2)  Eronecker's  theorem,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  to  the  effect 
that  the  aggregates 


|123|  124,  1251      _  '126 

456'      '  356|     "*"  !346'         .345|, 

1123*  1235:       |1236|_    1237]       '12381 

|5678|"  4678|  ■*"  14678;       14568,"^    4367|, 


*  Kroneokar,  L.,  "  Die  Subdot«niiiDant«u  symuittrisclier  Systeme," 
SU-wngib.  d.  k.  Akad.  d.  Wiii.,  1882,  pp.  821-824. 

t  Muir,  T.,  "On  VanisliinK  Aggregate  of  Determinanta,"  Proe.  Roy. 
Soe.  Edin.,  iv.  pp.  96-106. 
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vaoish  in  tbo  case  of  axiajriumetric  determinants  of  the  i*^,  B'**, 
S*^,  .  ,  .  ordets  respectively.     Removing,  then,  the  reatriction  as 

to  the  form  of  the  parent  determinant,        a  i  i  >  o    ^y>  ^^^ 

expanding  each  of  the  specified  minora  in  terms  of  the  elements  of 
the  last  row  and  their  cofactors,  we  have 

123    __]124|        1251        126, 
,4561""  jascl  ''■  J346l  "  J345| 


45|   6       |46|    6        56     4 

'12'  4       112;   4       |12|    4 
"  |36  '6''"  U6J'5  ~  J56J'3 

|I2|   5      '12     6        121  5 

_  1121  6        12|   6     |12|   6 
"  |34  '5  ■*■    35|'4"|45;'3' 

Now  the  twelve  minors  of  the  second  order  which  occur  here  are 
not  &I1  different,  the  real  state  of  matters  being  that  we  have  two 
appearances  of  each  of  the  six  minors  formable  from  the  two 
curtailed  rows 

1111 


3,  4,  5,  6. 
Talking  advantage  of  this  we  find  our  aggregate  equal  to 

1  2 1  /3     6\  1  2    /3     5\        1 1  2  I  /3     4\ 

;4  5l\6"3/  "  |4  6   U"3/  ■*"  IselU^S/ 

,12l/4_6\        112    /4     5\ 

~     35;U     i)  "^  |36A5~4j 


3  4IVg     6/. 


where  the  cofactor  of  ev 
between  a  pair  of  conjugate 
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The    fact    that   axisymmetry    impliea    equality    of    cod  jugate 
elements  thus  accounte  at  once  for  Kronecber'e  theorem. 


Frooeeding  in  an  e 
2341         1235 


actiy  similar  vay  ire  change 


112361 


12371   [12381 
4668  "*■  4B67 


1123 
567  ■ 


.123, 
'668' 

1231 
467  ' 


1231 

'svsr 

1231 

468r 

1231 
457r 


1123 
1678  ' 

478l 

I123| 
458 


478' 


4561  8   458|  6 


where  we  have  now  4x5  terms,  each  of  which  is  the  product 
of  a  three-lined  determinant  and  a  simple  element.  On  examination 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  simple  elements  consist  of  the  ten 


and  their  conjugates    ' 


and  that  the  twenty  c 
aiat  of  the  ten 


responding  three-lined  determlnaote  c 
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1231 

jI23 

1123 

5G7| 

i568| 

Ib78 

1123 

1123 

|467| 

|468 
123 
1467 

j678| 
11231 

\iis\ 

|123: 
1458. 
123] 
|456J 

nsed  tirice  over,  the  accompanying  sign  being  changed  in  the 
caae  of  the  second  occuTrence.     The  resulting  expansion  thus  is 

11231  M      fl\       1 1331/4      7\       [1231 /4_6\       [12  3|/4      5\ 


11231/4      7\ 
!568|\7"4A'' 

|123|/5     8\      11231/5     7\      1123|/6_6^ 
|467|V8"5j"^U68|V7"5/"|478|U      5/ 

8\       1 1  2  3  I  /e      7^^ 

6/      1 4  5  8 1  \7  ~  6  j 


1231/6 
|457|V8*' 


|456|V8     7, 

(4)  The  geuetai  theorem  to  which  we  are  led  is,  of  course, 
teadil;  enunciated  when  the  law  of  formation  of  the  terms  on 
the  right-hand  side  of  the  identity  is  grasped.  This  is  most 
easily  done  by  first  considering  the  two  triangular  arrangements 
of  elements  which  go  to  form  the  second  factors  of  the  terms. 
The  parent  determinant  being  of  the  (2n)*''  order,  the  first  of 
these  arrangements  is 

n         n  n  n 

2n    2»-I     2n-2     '  '  '  '  n+1 
n+1      »+l  n  +  1 
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and  the  othei  is  got  from  it  by  Bubstituting  for  each  elemest 
its  conjugate.    The  fall  set  of  binomial  factors  is  thus 


As  foi  Uie  det«nninaat  whidi  is  to  be  the  cofactor  of  any  of  these 
differences,  its  tvo  lines  of  indices  most  contain  exactly  all  the 
indices  not  toimd  in  the  add  difference,  the  first  line  being  alwaya 

1,2,3,  .  .  .  .,  »-l, 
and  the  second  beii^  therefore  got  from  ' 

n,fi  +  l,  n  +  2 ,  S« 

by  dropping  out  the  two  indices  which  appear  in  the  annexed 
difference.  This  being  grasped,  there  then  only  remains  to  be 
determined  the  law  of  signs  of  the  terms.  Looking  again  to  the 
triangle  of  elements  we  at  once  obeerre  that  in  each  of  the  left- 
to-right  lines  of  Uie  triangle  the  signs  are  alternately  positive  and 
n^ative,  and  that  so  also  are  the  first  signs  of  the  various  rows 
taken  in  order.  If  in  addition  to  this  we  only  note  the  fact 
that  as  we  thus  moye  from  place  to  place  in  the  triangle,  there 
is  a  corresponding  alteration  in  the  sum  of  the  indices  of  the 
binomial  factors,  we  see  that  the  determination  of  the  sign 
of  any  term  can  be  made  dependent  on  the  difference  between 
the  sum  of  the  indicea  of  its  binomial  factor  and  the  sum  of 
the  indicea  of  the  first  binomial  foctor  of  alL 

Our  enunciation  of  the  general  theorem  will  thus  take  the 
following  form: — 

If  It  and  V  be  any  inUgert,  p.  being  the  lett,  taken  from  the  leriea 

n,  n-i-l,  n  +  2,  .  .  .,  2n; 

and  a,  p,y,  .  .  .,  u  be  what  the  eerie*  beeotnet  when  pt  is  removed, 

and  a,  P,y,  ,  .  .,  fff  what  it  becomes  when  both  are  removed;  then 

1 1  2  3  ...  2n  I 

in  coNiMirft'on  with  any  even^rdered  determinant    ,  „  „ 

i 1  2  3  .  .  .  2n I 
wshave 
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■r,— '11  aS...n-l,p|      „       »-U+.)n23...ii-l|/p_v\ 

f*^  '    \a^y — „«|  ^^"'       Uysr ^IVv  ;i; 

(5)  Fh>m  this,  of  coune,  a  variant  enunoiatioa  of  Kroaecker'B 
ibeorein  at  once  follows,  viz., 

^  fkbtatm  Magartakaifromih»§eri^ii,n-¥\,n^i,  .  ,  .,  Sn 
tntd  a,  y3,  y,  .  .  .,  w  &e  vAat  the  $erit»  then  ieeomei,  tAm  in 
[1  3  3  .  .  .  2n| 

In,  n+1,  11  +  2,  .  .  .,  2n[   . 
|n,n  +  l,  n  +  2,  .  .  ,,  2n|  *  ^ 

we  haee 


2<-)       fl  'I-"- 


[12  3...  ii-l,p| 

The  advantage  of  this  form  of  enimciation  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  localises  the  axisymmetry  which  is  necessary  foi  the 
validity  of  om  of  Kionecker's  identities,  and  thus  by  implication 
indicatea  the  number  of  such  identities  which  hold  in  the  case 
where  the  axisymmetry  of  the  parent  determinant  is  complete. 
This  number  is  clearly  the  number  of  coaxial  minors  of  the  (n-l- 1)^ 
order  contained  in  a  determinant  of  the  {2n)'''  oidei,  «.&,  Ctn,i|.i. 
The  same,  of  course,  is  also  evident  from  the  fact  that  instead  of 
taking  1,  2,  3,  ,  .  .,  n— 1  for  constant  indices  in  the  firat  line, 
we  might  with  equal  reason  select  any  other  n-l  indices  from 
the  2n  available. 

(6)  With  the  general  theorem  now  in  our  posaeasion,  other 
special  cases  of  it  similar  to  Kronecker'e  can  easily  be  obtained. 
Perhape  the  moat  important  of  these  is  that  where  the  coaxial 
minor  of  the  parent  determinant  is  tkew.  To  get  this  we  have 
only  to  substitute  -  ^  for  "^  in  the  general  enunciation,  the  reeolt 

being:— 

' "    T  3  .  .  .  2n  I 
ll  2  3  .  .  .  2u 
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(7)  Both  tiie  geueral  identity,  however,  and  the  special  cases 
acquiie  new  significance  if  we  make  use  of  a  recently  discovered 
theorem  regarding  PfafBana  in  order  to  alter  the  form  of  the  right- 
hand  ude  of  the  identity. 

This  theorem,  in  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  present  subject,  may 
be  described  aa  giving  on  expansion  of  a  special  PfafBan  in  the 
fonn  of  a  series  of  terms,  each  of  which  is  the  product  of  a  detei- 
minan};  and  an  element  of  the  Pfaffian,  the  specialty  of  the  Pfaffian 
being  .that  the  elements  in  the  places  where  n  -  1  of  the  2n  frame- 
Hues  intersect  are  zeros. 


Thus  the  Pfaffian 


a,    a. 


d,    d. 


which  is  of  the  3td  order,  and  has  a  zero  at  the  place  (12)  where 
two  of  the  frame-lines  intersect,  is  equal  to 

-\'Hh\H  +  \<*AK-  IV«l''s-liAI'^«+  aAlCj-IVek*. 
where  the  first  factors  of  the  terms  are  the  ux  determinants 
formed  from 

«s    ««     Ofi    "b 

h    h    h    K 
and  the  second  factors  are  the  remaining  non-zero  elements 


ds    d. 


Similarly  the  Pfaffian 


'  dj    dg    dj    dg 

<«     ^     ft 

A    /, 

Sb 

which  is  of  the  i*^  order,  and  has  a  zero  at  the  places  (12),  (13), 
'  (23),  where  three  of  the  frame-lines  intersect,  is  equal  to 
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where  the  first  factois  of  the  ten  tenns  of  the  expansion  are  the 
tfared-Uned  determinants  foimable  from  the  rectangular  array 

04    Oj    Ofl    Or    "H 
K     ^fi     ^1    ^     \ 


aod  the  second  factora  are  the  leroaining  non-zero  elements 

'^s    '^a    <^    '^ 

eg     e-,     fg 

9s- 

(8)  Now,  on  referring  back,  it  vrill  be  found  that  this  kind  of 
expansion  is  exactly  similar  to  that  which  appeare  on  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  new  general  identity  of  §  4.  This  latter  in  the 
spedal  case  of  g  3  may  consequently  be  written — 

11  2  3  41  _  II  2  3  91       112  3  6        112371       112381 

15  6781       i4678|"'"|4678    "|4568l'*'[4567! 
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the  eacond  side  of  which,  as  befoi«,  maiiifestly  vanishee  when  the 
parent  determinant  ia  axisymmetric,  and  becomea 

ol  1111 


when  the  parent  detenninant  is  skew. 

(9)  Leaving  now  this  aubject — which  has  been  led  eip  to  by  a 
consideration  of  Kionecker's  theotem — let  ne  turn  to  a  eimilar 
inqniiy  connected  with  my  analogous  theorem  of  1688. 

The  letter  ia  to  the  effect  that  the  aggregates 
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vanish  in  the  case  of  centro^ymmetric  detenninants  of  the  4"', 
6""  S"",  .  1  .  .,  ordera  respectively. 
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From  this,  as  before,  we  lemore  the  lestriction  aa  to  tlie  form 

11234061 

|l  2345.6 1 

minoT  of  the  aggregate  in  terms  of  three  elements  and  their  co- 
facton,  the  three'  elements  in  the  six  cases  being  those  of  the  3rd 
row  3rd  column,  3Dd  row  2nd  column,  let  row  1st  oolnmn 
zeapectiTelf .    The  result  of  this  b 

14611        14661        14261        14661        13661  _  14661 
14661   ~   U&l     '*'  14061   ~     426    '*'    466!        |s56| 
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where,  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  each  of  the  three  lines  on  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  identity  contains  the  ezpanaioD  of  two  minora 
which  are  conjugate  to  one  another,  this  arrangement  being  made 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  more  clearly  that  the  eighteen  two- 
lined  minora  which  appear  in  the  expansion,  coneiet  merely  of  the 

14661 
nine  euch  minors  formable  from    ,  ,  „  ,  and  that  each  of  these 
4  0  6 


|4G6i 

and  then  with  one  of  the  elements  of  •     This  anflSces  to 

draw  attention  in  passing  to  the  fact,  which  can  also  be  reached 
by  consideration  of  the  left-hand  side,  that  the  identity  involves 


11231  14661 

element  of  L  . ,,    ("icI  its  cotyugate    ,  »  q    occurs  only  once. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  right-hand  side  may  be  condensed  into 
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each  line  of  which  may  agaia  be  condensed  by  eubBtitating  for  it 
a  detentiinaDt  of  the  third  Older,  bo  that  we  shall  have  finally 
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. , — that  is  to  say,  when  the  elentente 
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right-hand  side  vanishes,  and  the  theorem  degenerates  into  the 
simpler  one  which  Buggeet«d  it. 

(10)  The  corresponding  theorem  in  conaection  with 
11  23466761 
12345678 


is  readily  seen  to  be 
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and  the  general  theorem  is 
If  the  n/n^iol 

\i        |n  +  l,ii  +  2,  .  .  .,  n-^+l, 
^-i,'^..,n\a  +  l,  n  +  2,  .  .  .,  u  +  (i      , 

itand  for  the  turn  (^  the  n  delerminanis  lehme  colurtirUndieei  are 
in  every  ease  n  +  1,  u  +  2,  .  ,  . ,  2n  and  whose  rouy4ndiea  are  tlie 
same  except  that  for  one  of  them  there  has  been  8i^)slituied  its  defect 
from  211  +  1 ;  and  if 

|n  +  l,  n  +  2,  .  .  .,  n-;i+l, .  .  .,  2n| 
|n  +  l,  n  +  2,  ,  ,  .,  n  +  ^      , .  .  .,  2n| 
be  taken  to  indieate  that  in  the  determinant 


Id+I,  n  +  2,  .  .  .,  n-fi+1 
|n  +  l,n  +  2,  .  .  .,  D+fx      , 


,  2n| 


each  element  .  of  the  i^^  row  i 

P 
2n  +  l-a     „ 


)  be  diminiahed  by  the  dement 
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.,  n-/*  +  l, . 
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f  (11)  From  this  then  follows,  exactly  as  befon,  a  variant  form 
of  Uie  enuDciatioa  of  the  less  general  theorem  with  which  we 
started,  vis^ 

1 1 3  3  .  .  .  2qI 

12  n  I         ■ 


In  conaeetioa  with  an  ewn-ordetwf  determitumt 


which  is  nich  that  the  eUmenti  of 


order  identieal  with  thtae  of 

-   2 


n  +  l,  n  +  2, . 
,n  +  2,n  +  l] 
,3,1] 


n  +  l,  n  +  2, . 
Q+  1,  n  +  2,  . 


l,n  +  2,  .  .  .,  n-/i+], 


..2n 
■.  2n| 


■  0. 


The  [advantage  of  thia  form  of  enunciation,  again,  is  that  it 
indicates  the  limited  amount  of  ce&tro-eymmetry  which  is 
Decessary  for  the  validity  of  one  of  my  1688  identities,  and  showe 
that  the  number  of  such  identities  possible,  when  the  centro- 
symme^  is  complete  and  the  parent  determinant  is  of  the  (2n)^ 
order,  ia  Can,n> 
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Note  on  the  Activity  of  the  Saliva  !□  Diseased  ConditioDB 
of  the  Body.  By  W.  G.  Aitohiaon  Robertaon,  M-D., 
D.Sc,  F.R.C.P.E. 

(Read  Fcbrnarf  IB.  IBOO.) 

The  inveetigatbn  woe  undertaken  to  find  out  in  what  way  the 
actiri^  of  the  Balirary  fennent  varied  in  difFerent  diseued  con- 
ditions of  the  body. 

In  order  to  eliminate  the  fallacy  which  might  arise  from  the 
hourly  variation  in  the  diaatatic  power  of  the  seontion,  the  experi- 
menle  were  always  performed  at  the  same  hour  each  evening. 
Each  individual  was  made  to  wash  his  mouth  out  thoroughly  with 
sightly  warm  water,  and,  during  the  succeeding  half  hour,  all  the 
saliva  which  he  secreted  was  received  into  a  vessel  and  measured. 
Two  cubic  centimetres  of  the  saliva  were  then  mixed  with  ten  cubic 
centimetres  of  starch  mucilage  at  the  temperature  of  38*  C,  and 
the  mixture  was  then  kept  at  this  temperature  for  ten  minutes. 
At  the  end  of  this  period  the  condition  of  the  starch  present  was 
noted,  and  further  action  of  the  ferment  was  prevented  by  rapidly 
boiling  the  mixtote.  The  amount  of  sugar  which  had  been  formed 
by  the  ptyalin  was  then  estimated  by  titration  against  etandsid 
Fehling'a  solution. 

Above  one  hundred  cases  of  disease  of  various  kinds  were 
invest^ted,  in  order  to  sea  if  the  activity  of  the  salivary  ferment 
had  undergone  any  change. 

Gaetro-irUestinai  Ditorders, — Twenty-one  cases  were  examined. 
The  average  amount  of  sugar  formed  in  these  was  0*089  gramme 
(the  normal  average  being  taken  as  0*080).  In  chronic  gastric 
catarrh  this  figure  varied  from  0078  to  0*1  gramme.  In  acid 
dyspepna  the  amount  of  sugar  formed  is  above  the  healthy  average, 
while  in  ulceration  of  the  stomach,  the  amount  is  generally  only 
slightly  below  the  nomAl  averse.  In  dilatation  of  the  stomach, 
the  salivary  fennent  was  found  to  be  almost  absent,  or  at  least 
inactive.  In  cirrhosis  of  .the  liver  the  amount  of  sugar  is  not 
reduced,  and  in  some  cases  it  is  greatly  increaaed. 

PutriKmar]/  ZHteates. — In  these  diseases  generally  the  ealivsry 
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ferment  is  fairly  ocliTe,  and  on  an  average  0*087  gramme  of  Bugar 
is  formed.  In  phthius  the  ferment  is  present  in  normal  amount, 
and  in  pneumonia  the  amjioljtic  power  of  the  saliva  is  above  the 
normal  during  the  period  preceding  the  crisis,  but  lower  after  this 
flvent. 

Heart  Diieatee. — In  the  large  group  of  heart  cases  the  saliva 
retains  its  usual  compoaitioD,  and  the  amount  of  sugar  formed 
hovers  at  ot  about  tlie  normal  limits. 

Nerviiiu  DUmstB. — A  larger  proportion  of  subnormal  cases 
occurred  in  this  group,  fully  41  per  cent,  giving  a  proportion  of 
sugar  lower  than  the  normal  average.  In  one  case  of  cerebral 
tumour,  the  saliva,  though  copious  in  amount,  contained  practically 
no  converting  ferment ;  whereas  in  a  case  of  locomotor  ataxia, 
though  the  aiecretion  was  equally  copious,  the  salivary  eniTme 
produced  the  large  amount  of  O'lll  gramme. 

Hcemopoietic  St/tUm. — Of  three  cases  of  Addison's  disease  ex- 
amined, the  saliva  of  two  showed  marked  deficiency  in  diastatic 
power,  while  the  third  exceeded  the  normal  limit. 

Renai  Diseases. — The  group  of  diseases  of  the  kidneys  shows 
generally  a  lower  average  than  the  normal.  In  56*5  per  cent,  the 
quantity  of  sugar  produced  was  considerably  below  the  average. 

In  diabetes  the  saliva  has  a  very  active  converting  power.  In 
three  out  of  four  cases  examined,  the  average  amount  of  sugar 
formed  was  much  above  the  standard  figure. 

In  simple  anemia  the  converting  ferment  seems  to  be  present  in 
the  saliva  in  its  normal  amount.  If,  however,  the  oueemia  be 
associated  with  dyspepsia,  the  average  is  subnormal. 

In  Sab-actUe  and  Chronic  Rheumatism  the  ferment  exists  in  its 
normal  amount. 

In  general  febrile  conditions  the  secretion  of  saliva  is  greatly 
reduced  in  amount,  and  this  reduction  increases  pari  paseu  with 
the  increase  in  temperature.  This  scanty  secretion  seems,  however, 
to  possess  increased  amylotytic  power. 


Quantity  op  Saliva  Secretbd, 

Otutric  Disetises. — In  most  cases  of  acid  dyspepsia  the  amount 
of  saliva  secreted  is  above  the  normal.     In  chronic  gastric  catarrh 
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nlcerslion  of  the  stomach.    In  thoBe  cases  t 
or  ascites  the  escretion  is  often  far  below  tl 

Pvimonary  Dmasea. — In  bronchitis  anc 
pneumonia  the  secretion  of  saliva  is  gc 
average,  and  majr  even  exceed  it.  In  chr 
tion  of  Baliva  is  alwajrs  very  scanty. 

Cardiac  Diseaeet. — The  salivary  secretii 
diminished  when  the  heart  affection  is  of  a 

Nervout  Dixates. — In  afiectiona  of  th< 
saliva  secreted  reaches,  and  even  surpass 
In  the  case  of  cerebral  tumours  the  reverse 

Renal  Diseases. — In  chronic  Bright's 
generally  scan^. 

In  aimple  anffimia,  in  the  chronic  for 
in  Addison's  disease,  the  amount  of  uUva 

In  fevers  generally,  when  the  temper 
secretion  is  lessened  in  amount,  though 
mcreased. 

Id  many  cases  where  the  secretion  is  ec 
is  likewise  feeble,  and,  on  the  contrary, 
copious  its  proteolytic  power  is  also  great 
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Oa  T^rabotkrium  loruiomm  and  Teirc^tothrium  auriaUatum, 
By  Dr  O.  tod  Linstow,  GbUingen.  Comnwmicated  bg 
Sir  JoBH  Mdrray,  KCB. 

(ReadMtjrai,  ISOO.) 

In  my  report  on  the  Eatozoa,  brought  home  by  the  "  Challenger" 
expedition,  I  described  two  new  apeciee  as  Tetrabothrium  tandosum 
{from  Dtomedea  bradiyura)  and  Teir<^thrium  aurieulaium  (from 
Thalaticeea  glaetcilu  and  Daption  eapeime).*  My  deacriptions 
have  recently  been  subjected  to  adverse  criticism  by  Fuhrmann,t 
who  maintains  that  these  two  species  do  not  belong  to  the  genns 
TeirtAothrium,  but  to  the  genus  Proettiecoeotyle ;  that  Tetraboth- 
rium ourteu/a'um  is  identical  with  Tetrabothrium  {Amphotero- 
cotyU)  elegoM-helerodUum,  Dieung;  that  these  two  Cestodes  aie 
not  Tetrah<Ahria  but  typical  Twnia ;  that  my  drawing  of  the  scolez 
of  Tetrabothrium  ioruloaum  does  not  correspond  with  the  actoal 
relations ;  and  that  my  representation  of  the  masculine  genital 
organs  of  Tetn^thrium  attrieulatttm  is  inaccurate. 

Witti  reference  to  the  genus  to  which  the  two  species  are  to  be 
referred,  I  certainly  could  not  place  them  in  the  genus  Prodheeo- 
eotyle,  for  my  description  appeared  in  the  year  1688,  while 
Proithecoeoiyle  of  Monticelli,  and  the  synonymous  genus  Both- 
ridiobmia  of  Lonnberg,  were  founded  in  1896.  The  genus 
Tetrt^nthrium  was  known  to  me  by  two  speciea :  Tetrabothrium 
q/lindraceum.  Bud.,  and  THri^thrium  macroeephalwn.  Bud.,  the 
two  ^rpical  species  upon  which  Budolphi,  about  a  hundred  years 
ago,  founded  the  genus  TdraMlirium,  and  as  the  two  species  in 
question  agreed  in  all  essential  points  with  the  two  species 
described  by  Budolphi,  I  placed  them  in  the  genus  TelraboOtTiwn, 

TetTobothrium  is  not  related  to  the  Bothriocephalids  but  to  the 

*  "  Challenger ''  SeporU,  Zoology,  voL  xxilL  part  bcxi.  pp.  14,  IE,  PL  II- 
figi.  ie-20,  1888. 

t  ZooL  AMtigtr,  So.  561,  pp.  S8G-38S,  1868 ;  Proe.  Bay.  Sue,  Edith,  voi 
»ii.rp.  Ul-eM,18BB. 
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Tama;  th«  scolex  carriea  foot  lai^  saokiog  cups,  wHch  touch 
each  other  with  their  ei^ea  completely  or  partly,  and  are  drawn 
in  front  or  behind  into  an  ai^lo ;  the  proglottides  are  short,  the 
genital  openings  are  marginal  and  tmilateral,  and  pass  into  a 
genital  ainns  with  strong  muscular  walls,  on  the  inner  side  of 
which  lies  the  round  cirrus-pouch.  The  vas  deferens  is  rolled  up 
in  numerous  coils ;  the  parenchyma  muscles,  especially  the  longi- 
tudinal muscles,  are  strongly  developed,  and  on  each  dde  two 
longitudinal  vessels  join  together;  the  ovarium  is  strongly  de- 
veloped, the  small  oviduct  lying  before  it.  This  is  briefly  the 
di^nosis  of  the  genus,  as  given  by  ma  '*  when  describing  Tetror 
bothrmm  eytindraeeam,  and  it  corresponds  perfectly  with  Monti- 
celli's  genus  Pr^heeocotyU  and  wiUi  Lonnberg's  Sotkridtoltenia ; 
the  genera  Proefheeocotyle,  Monticelli,  and  Boihridiotania,  Lonn- 
berg,  are  thus  synonyms  of  Teirabotlirium,  Budolphi,  and  as  the 
last-mentioned  name  has  priority,  Fahimann  is  mistaken  in  believ- 
ing that  the  two  species  described  by  me  belong  to  the  genus 
Proathteoeotyle,  for  they  must  be  placed  in  the  genua  Telraholkrium, 

Fnlmnann,  in  his  description  of  Tetrabafhritim,  says: — "The 
inteipretations  of  the  male  sexual  apparatus  given  by  Linstow  are 
inexact,"  yet  my  description  of  the  male  organs  is  limited  to  the 
sentence: — "The  cylindrical  cirrus  is  protruded  to  a  length  of 
0*083  mm.,  and  ia  0016  mm.  in  breadth,"  which  is  perfectly 
correct.  Fuhnnann  furthet  says  that  my  representation  of  the 
ecolex  of  Tetrahothnum  torulotum  does  not  correspond  with  the 
actual  relations,  but  I  maintain,  on  the  contrary,  that  having  pre- 
pared my  drawings  carefully  with  the  aid  of  the  drawing  appa- 
ratus, it  must  be  assumed  that  they  really  show  the  actual  relations. 
I  forbear  to  express  an  opinion  regarding  Fuhrmann'e  drawings. 

Fuhrmann  finally  says  that  my  drawing  of  Telrahothrtwn  auri- 
adahan  is  identical  with  Diesing's  Telraiothrium  lieteroeliUan,^  but 
neither  from  the  description  noi  the  drawing  can  this  identity  be 
recognised.  Diesing  says : — "  Caput  clavatum,  bothriis  lateralibua 
obltii^  prominulis,  limbo  tumidulia,  antrorsum  convergentibns," 

*  CtiUra3i>latt/.  BakUr.,  PartMOeni:.,  w>\d  Inftkiiimtkrankh.,  Abth.  I.  Bd. 
zivil.  pp.  SSG-6,  J«na,  1000. 

t  DaJach,  malK-iiaL  CI.  d.  t.  Akad.  d.  WistmtA.,  Wien,  Bd.  xii.  p.  £8, 
tab.  II.  Bgs.  3G-!t7,  18G«. 
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and  in  figB.  37-'39  he  Topresente  the  Bcolex  witii  conTerging  roaiided 
odges  towardB  the  front ;  the  protruding  angles  at  the  front  edge, 
BO  characteristic  in  Tetrabothrittm  aurieuiaium,  are  quite  absent,  so 
that  a  relationship  cannot  be  asanmed. 

I  muet  therefore  reject  all  Fuhnnann's  criticisms  as  completely 
unfounded  and  superfluous. 
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Contributions  to  the  Cranio1og7  of  the  People  of  India. 
Part  II.— The  Aborigines  of  OhiitA  NAgpiir,  of  the 
Central  Provinces  and  the  people  of  Orissa,  By 
Professor  Sir  William  Turner,  F.E,S. 

(ResdJul7  2,  1»00.} 
{AUtrad.) 

This  port  of  my  memoir  on  the  crania  of  the  people  of  India  is 
especially  occupied  with  a  description  of  the  hill  tribes  in  the 
Lower  provinces  of  Bengal  and  the  Central  provinces.  It  is 
based  on  an  examination  of  a  number  of  crania,  the  minority  of 
which  were  placed  at  my  disposal  by  the  authorities  of  the  Indian 
Muaenm,  Calcutta.  Some  belonged  to  tribes  speaking  dialects 
of  the  Eolarian  group  of  languages;  others  of  the  Dravidian 
group. 

The  Dravidians  were  represented  by  akuUs  of  the  Gond,  Or&on, 
Pahiria,  Kharw^,  Khand,  Nigesoi,  EorwA  and  Bhuiya  tribes ; 
the  Kolarians  by  skulls  of  the  Mdnda  or  Ho,  Bhumij  and  Turi 
tribes. 

In  addition,  a  few  skulls  of  the  Ahfr-QoAU,  "Kisaix,  LohAr  and 
Teli  castes,  and  two  crania  ascribed  to  the  tribe  of  Juangs  came 
under  obeerration.  A  nnmber  of  skulls  from  Orissa,  belonging  to 
Uriy^speaking  people,  were  also  described. 

The  skulls  of  the  Dravidians  and  Eolarians  were  compared  with 
each  other,  with  the  object  of  testing  their  bearing  on  the  opinion 
expressed  by  Mr  H.  H.  Bisley,  based  upon  observations  on,  and 
measurements  of,  about  6000  living  persons,  that  the  differences 
between  these  two  groups  are  only  linguistic,  and  do  not  represent 
differences  in  physical  type.  The  comparison  was  based  on  the 
study  of  seventeen  Diavidian  skulls  and  nineteen  helonging  to 
Eolarian  tribes,  and  the  conclusion  was  drawn  that  they  corre- 
sponded in  essential  particular.  In  both,  the  form  and  proportions 
of  the  cranium  were  dolichocephalic;  the  anterior  nates  were 
platyrhina,  or  in  the  higher  term  of  the  mesorhine  group;  tiie 
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upper  jaw  wna  orlhognathous,  only  one  epeoimea  was  prognathous ; 
OS  a  rule  the  orbit  was  low  or  mtcroueme ;  the  palato-alveolat  arch 
was  biaohyuranic,  and  the  face  was  short  in  relation  to  ite  width. 
Tlie  oranial  characters  therefore  supported  the  conclunooB  drawn 
hj  Mr  Risley  from  the  examination  of  living  persons. 

The  sknlla  of  the  E&mir,  Abfr-Go&U  and  Teti  castes  also  poe- 
aessed  Dravidian  characters.  The  LohAr  skull  again,  from  its 
leptorhine  nasal  inddx,  showed  an  Aryan  feature. 

The  crania  of  the  UriyA-speaking  people  had  mixed  charactere, 
as  if  there  had  been  an  intermingling  of  Aryana  with  Hindnised 
aborigines,  and  poesibty  traces  of  a  hrachycephalic  stock. 

A  comparison  was  made  between  the  Dravidian  skulls  and  those 
of  the  aboriginal  Australians.  Although  both  are  dolichocephalic 
and  platyrhine,  yet  in  many  other  respects,  more  especially  in 
their  greater  absolute  length,  their  more  roof-shaped  crania,  the 
degree  of  projection  of  the  glabella,  the  depressed  naaion,  the 
prognathic  upper  jaw,  the  elongated  palate,  and  the  coarse,  large 
teeth,  the  Australians  differed  from  the  Dravidians  in  important 
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The  AotioQ  of  Silver  Salts  on  Solution  of  Ammoniom 
Feraulphato.    By  Hugh  Marehall.  D.Sc.    (With  a  Plate.) 

(Rud  Fsbnui7  5,  IBOD.) 

Although  the  action  of  potnssium  petadphate  oa  eiiver  nitrate 
solution  was  one  of  the  fiist  peisulphate  reactions  obaerred  (vol. 
xviii.  p.  64),  I  had  not  until  lately  paid  any  special  attention  to  the 
behavioni  of  the  ammonium  salt  in  this  respect.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  in  the  latter  case  there  are  additional  actione  of  great 
interest,  not  possible  with  the  potaBsium  salt.  A  general  description 
of  these  will  be  given  now,  but  there  are  atill  some  points  deserving 
of  further  investigation. 

When  solutions  of  potassium  persulphate  and  silver  nitrate  are 
mixed,  a  black  precipitate  slowly  forma,  and  this  precipitate  exhibits 
all  the  characteiistics  of  silver  peroxide.  Apparently  silver  per- 
sulphate (which  we  may  assume  to  be  formed,  to  a  certain  extent, 
by  double  decomposition)  ia  decomposed  by  water,  lihe  so  many 
other  silver  salts  of  sulphur  acids,  by  abstraction  of  SO^  to  form 
sulphuric  acid. 

AgjSjOg  +  2^(0  =  2  H^Oj  +  AgjOj. 

In  course  of  time  the  precipitate  decomposes  and  dissolves  vrith 
evolution  of  oxygen. 

When  ammonium  persulphate  solution  is  mixed  with  silver 
nitrate  solution  a  similar  result  is  eeen,  but  only  to  a  slight  extent. 
Although  there  is  very  little  deposition  of  peroxide,  there  is,  how* 
ever,  a  considerable  amount  of  decomposition,  as  ahowu  by  the 
fonnation  of  sulphate  and  free  acid  in  the  liquid.  If  ammonia  is 
add«d  to  the  mixed  salt  solutions  there  is  no  separation  of  peroxide, 
but  there  is  a  much  more  rapid  fonnation  of  sulphate  accompanied 
with  brisk  cfTervesceuce.  These  reactions  can  be  easily  followed 
by  starting  with  a  pure  persulphate  solution  and  adding  barium 
nitrate  alons  with  the  other  reaKonts. 
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Vb»  abore-mentioned  effierveacence  was  presumably  due  to  the 
escape  of  the  latter  gae.  To  test  this,  ammonium  persulphate  in 
consideiable  quantity  was  dissolved  in  strong  ataunonia  solution ; 
a  small  flask  was  filled  almost  compH^Iy  with  tne  solution,  some 
nlver  nitrate  added,  and  an  india-rubber  stoppM  with  delivery- 
tube  fitted  to  the  flask,  so  that  the  evolved  gas  m^^.  be  collected 
in  a  vessel  over  water.  The  evolution  of  gas  began  at  once  and 
increased  rapidly ;  at  the  same  time  the  temperature  of  the  liquid 
rose,  and  aoonfthe  action  became  violent.  Ultimately  the  stopper 
and  fittings  were  driven  out,  and  most  of  the  liquid  blown  out  of 
the  flask. 

The  first  quantities  of  gas  had  been  allowed  to  escape,  after 
which  BufiBcient  for  examination  was  secured  before  the  nnexpect- 
edly  sudden  termination  of  the  experiment.  The  sample  contained 
a  mere  trace  of  oxygen,  the  presence  of  which  was  almost  certainly 
due  to  the  method  of  collection. 

The  quantity  of  silver  salt  employed  in  this  experiment  would 
amount  to  only  a  few  centigrams,  and  it  is  therefore  evident  that 
the  silver  must  oscillate  very  rapidly  between  the  two  stages  of 
oxidation  in  order  to  cause  such  rapid  decomposition.  Apparently 
we  have  here  an  admirable  example  of  a  'catalytic  action,'  in 
which  the  part  played  by  the  catalytic  agent  may  be  considered 
as  definitely  known.  The  final  result  is  expressible  by  the  simple 
equation — 

3{HH,)jSj09 + 8HH,  =  6(NH,)jS0,  -I-  N^ 

leaving  the  silver  compound  entirely  out  of  account,  but  there 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  sctioD  takea  place  in  the  manner 
and  stages  indicated. 

The  experiment  is  one  very  well  suited  for  class  demonstration, 
and  is  exceedingly  umple.  Dissolve  a  considerable  quanti^  of 
unmomum  persulphate  in  concentrated  ammonia  solution,  and 
place  the  solution  in  a  tall  beaker  or  jar.  Add  a  small  quantity  of 
silver  nitrate  solution ;  the  evolution  of  nitrogen  begins  at  once, 
and  soon  the  temperature  rises  so  high  that  large  quantities  of 
ammonia  gas  also  escape,  causing  the  liquid  to  boil  over ;  the  result 
is  not  nearly  so  striking  if  dilute  ammonia  solution  is  employed. 

The  decompodtion  of  an  ordinary  aqueous  solution  of  ammonium 
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persolpliato  in  prsBence  of  Bilver  salte  ia  maoh  slower  tlun  the 
above,  and  it  appeared  interesting  to  get  some  idea  of  the  rate  at 
which  it  took  place  as  compared  with  that  of  a  solution  free  from 
silver.  So  far  it  had  been  asBnmed  that  the  piodnots  would  simply 
be  oxygen  and  ammonium  hydrogen  aulphate. 

Twelve  grams  of  recrystallised,  but  not  quite  pure,  ammonium 
persulphate  were  dissolved  in  water  at  20°C.,  and,  after  the  addition 
of  0'0425  gm.  of  silver  nitrate  (corresponding  ultimately  to  a  milli- 
gram equivalent  per  litre  of  solution),  the  solution  was  diluted  to 
250  C.C.  The  solution  was  kept  in  a  thermostat  at  ths  temperature 
stated.  From  time  to  time,  5  c.c  were  withdrawn  and  titrated 
with  fifth-normal  alkali  solution,  using  methyl  orange  as  indicator. 
In  the  earlier  titrations,  when  there  still  remained  a  good  deal  of 
undecomposed  persulphate,  the  indicator  became  rapidly  bleached, 
and  in  each  of  these  casee  it  was  found  advisable  to  repeat  the 
determination,  adding  the  indicator  only  when  the  neutral  point 
was  nearly  reached,  as  known  from  the  first  determination. 


Time. 

Vol  of  2K  Alkali 

Iliiie. 

Vol.  or  -SN  dkali 

for  6 

C.C.  of  aolution. 

for  a 

cc  o(  ulution 

0d.6h. 

0-7  OA 

Sd.Gih. 

11-25  e.0. 

1      li 

3'IB 

9     84 

11-6 

2      2 

6-46 

10     s 

11'S 

3      3 

7-2 

13     61 

12-3 

i      t 

8  a 

16     6 

13-66 

S      6 

S'5 

36     2 

12-76 

These  results  are  plotted  in  the  fignre  (see  Plate),  the  curve 
showing  the  increase  of  acidity  as  the  experiment  progressed. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  the  reaction  was  not  taking  place 
in  the  way  imagined.  Allowing  for  the  small  quantity  of  sulphate 
in  the  sample  of  salt  employed,  the  persulphate  solution  was  stighUy 
over  0'4  normal.  Therefore  it  should  ultimately  have  produced  a 
slightly  more  than  0*4  normal  acid  solution,  assuming  the  final 
decomposition  to  be  expressible  by  the  equation — 

2(NH,)2Sa08  -I-  2H2O  -  2(NHj)jS0,  +  SH^SO,  +  Oj. 

The  quantity  of  alkali  solution  required  for  6  c.c.  of  the  liquid 
should  therefore  have  approached  a  limit  of  slightly  over  10  c-e. 
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Instead  of  that,  the  limit  wu  cleuly  coneidenblj'  higher,  about  12 
or  13.  (The  number  actually  obtained  waa  12-70.)  Farther,  at 
no  atage  waa  there  any  evolution  of  gu  obaerrable,  even  on  ahaking 
the  liquid,  notwithstanding  the  Ixt^  qnantitj  of  salt  decomposed. 
The  only  reasonable  assumption  to  be  made  was  that  the  oxygen, 
instead  of  b^g  liberated,  vaa  being  used  up  to  oxidise  the  hydro- 
gen of  ammonhnn,  probably  aim  the  nitrogen — otherwise  there 
should  still  have  been  a  considerable  nvolntion  of  gas,  as  ehown  by 
the  equation — 

3(NH,),S,08  =  2(NH«)jS0,  +  4H^0,  +  N^ 

This  would  gire  an  increased  acidity  of  one  tbiid,  making  the 
limit  about  13'&.  On  the  other  band,  assuming  nitric  acid  to  be 
the  oxidation  product,  as  shown  by  the  equation 

8(NH,)ijS,0g  +  6HjO  -  7(NH,)^0,  +  9H,S0,  +  SHNO^ 

the  increased  acidity  would  be  only  one  fourth,  giving  a  limit  of 
slightly  over  12'6.*  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  liquid  was  found  to 
give  a  very  well  marked  nitric  acid  reaction,  although  the  pro- 
portion of  silver  nitrate  originally  added  was  far  too  small  to  be 
appreciable  in  a  small  quantity  of  the  solution  by  means  of  the 
usual  test  for  nitric  acid.  The  matter  was  put  beyond  all  doubt 
by  heating  about  a  gram  of  ammonium  peraulphate  with  solution 
of  ulver  sulphate.  There  was  only  a  slight  evolution  of  gas, 
although  the  liquid  wae  heated  nearly  to  boiling,  and  the  resulting 
liquid  contained  so  much  nitrio  acid  that  there  was  a  quite  con- 
siderable evolution  of  nitrio  oxide  on  treatment  with  ferrous 
Bolpbate  and  sulphuric  acid. 

The  quantitative  experiment  was  commenced  merely  to  obtain  a 
rough  idea  of  the  increased  rate  of  decomposition,  and  was  not 
carried  out  in  a  very  strict  manner,  the  titrations  being  performed 

*  Writing  the  tliree  cqestiona  io  Eompar&blti  t«nns  we  have:— 

(1)  21(NH.)A0,  +   MH,0  =  2*(NH,)^04  +  24H^^  +  120, 

(2)  S*{NHi)AO»  =  19(NH,),SO,+32H^<+8K, 

{8)  24{NHJ,S,Ob  +  18H,0=21(NH,)i804+a7Hs80«+8HSOj. 

TheMgive  rMpectiTel;  4SH',01H',Bnd  0OH',  for  the  same  <|DUitity  ofptranl* 
pbate,  cotTupoiiding  lo  th«  ratio:—!,  I'SS,  I'liS. 
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at  Varying  iuterrale  of  time.  A  more  systematio  Mries  of  ezperi- 
ments,  under  rarions  conditioDs,  may  be  expected  to  yield  tntei- 
esting  results,  llie  results  expreaaod  by  the  above  curve  are 
nevertheless  such  as  to  show  that,  for  moderate  concentrations, 
the  quantity  of  salt  decompoeed  in  a  given  time  is  practically  pro- 
portional to  the  quantity  of  persulphate  preseot.  As  the  reaction 
is  not  a  unimolecular  one,  this  would  seem  to  indicate  that  one 
of  the  intermediate  stages  takes  place  much  more  slowly  than  the 
others. 

The  spontaneous  decomposition  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  am- 
monium pereulphnte  takes  plaeo  at  a  far  slower  rate  than  the 
above-noted  one.  After  the  lapse  of  four  weeks,  under  the  same 
conditions  of  concentration  and  temperature,  a  pore  solution  of  the 
salt  had  decomposed  to  tuch  an  extent  that  5  cc.  required  only 
0*6  C.C  of  alkali  solution.  In  this  case  the  bleaching  of  the  methyl 
orange  indicator  was  also  much  less  rapid,  and  caused  no  practical 
inconvenience. 

By  employing  solutions  of  greater  concentration  (as  regards  both 
persulphate  and  silver)  and  a  higher  temperature,  oousidBTahle 
quantities  of  nitric  acid  may  be  produced  in  this  way.  If  the 
temperature  is  kept  very  high  there  is  a  fair  amount  of  other 
decompoaition,  oxygen  mixed  with  ozone  being  evolved  in  con- 
siderable quantity  if  the  liquid  is  boiled. 

There  are  probably  many  other  reactions  which  may  be  either 
brought  about  or  accelerated  by  the  catalytic  action  of  silver 
compounds  in  presence  of  persulphate.  We  have  snch  a  case 
in  the  oxidation  of  methyl  orange,  already  noted.  A  eimilar  one 
is  presented  by  the  oxidation  of  indigo.  If  a  solution  of  am- 
monium persulphate  is  coloured  by  means  of  indigo,  then  divided 
into  two  portions,  and  a  drop  of  silver  nitrate  solution  added  to 
one  of  them,  that  one  will  be  found  to  be  decolorised  much  faster 
than  the  other. 

A  still  more  Temarkable  example  is  provided  by  the  oxidation  of 
a  chromic  salt  to  chromic  acid  in  add  soliUion.  If  eolution  of,  aay, 
chrome  alum  is  heated  with  pure  ammonium  persulphate  no  change 
is  observable  beyond  the  usual  one  from  purple  colour  to  green. 
If,  however,  a  drop  of  silver  nitrate  eolution  ia  also  added,  and 
the  nuxture  gently  warmed,  the  colour  changes  to  green  and  then 
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to  brigbt  yellow,  and  ultimatel;  the  solntioii  U  found  to  contain 
cfaromio  add  and  no  chromic  salt. 

AmmoDiiim  persulphate  is  now  made  and  employed  technically 
on  a  considemble  scale.  PoBslhly  the  employment  of  small  quan- 
tities of  silrer  compounds  in  conjunction  with  it  may  extend  its 
applicability  as  an  oxidising  agent  to  cases  when  by  itself  it  would 
be  ineffeodve. 

There  is  another  point  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  use 
of  ammonium  persulphate  solution  as  a  '  reducer'  in  photography. 
A  solution  which  bos  been  once  used  for  this  pnipose  is  bound 
to  contain  suSident  silver  salt  to  accelerate  enormously  the  rate  of 
decomposition  and  render  the  solution  very  soon  unfit  for  use, 
although  in  its  unused  condition  it  might  be  kept  for  a  consider- 
able time  without  undergoing  decompontion  to  a  serious  extent. 
It  is  also  posmble  that  the  metallic  silver  of  the  film  is  more 
rapidly  attacked  once  there  is  some  of  the  peroxidic  compound 
present  in  the  solution.  It  has  been  stated,  indeed,  that  pure 
solution  of  ammonium  persulphate  does  not  attack  the  film, 
and  that  the  addon  only  commences  ones  a  small  quantity  of 
ozone  has  been  formed  by  decomposition.  If  that  is  so,  then 
probably  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  silver  nitrate  solution 
to  a  'reducer'  freshly  prepared  from  pure  ammonium  persul- 
phate would  make  it  immediately  active. 
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Hyperbolio  Quaternions^  B7  Alexander  Maofarlane, 
Lehigh  Unireiuty,  South  Bethlehem,  PennsylTania.  {With 
a  Plate.) 

(Beul  July  16,  leOO.} 

It  is  well  known  that  quateraions  are  intimatelf  connected  with 
spherical  trigonometry,  and  in  fact  they  reduce  that  subject  to  a 
branch  of  algebra.  The  question  ia  saggeated  whether  there  is 
not  a  system  of  quaternions  complementary  to  that  of  Hamilton, 
which  is  capable  of  expressing  trigonometry  on  the  surface  of  the 
equilateral  hypeiboloids.  The  rules  of  vector-analysts  are  approxi- 
mately complementary  to  those  of  quaternions.  In  this  paper  I 
propose  to  show  bow  they  can  be  made  completely  complemen- 
tary, and  that,  when  so  rectified,  thay  yield  the  hyperbolic  counter- 
part of  the  spherical  quaternions. 
The  celebrated  rules  discovered  by  Hamilton  are : — 
i»=-I  ji=-l  ft2=-l 

y=      k  jk=     i  ki"     j 

ji=z  ~t  ij=  -i  ik=  -j. 

This  is  the  statement  of  the  rules  as  enunciated  by  Hamilton ;  it 
supposes  an  order  of  the  symbols  from  right  to  left.     When  the 
order  ia  changed  to  that  from  left  to  right,  they  become : — 
t8=-l  j*=-l  i»=-l 

V=  -  *  Jk=  -  i  A»=  -J 

ji=s     le  lg'=     i  ik=     k. 

The  rules  used  by  vectoi-analysta  are  :— 

»»=+l  Si=-¥\  F=+l 

ij"     k  jk"     i  ki=     i 

Ji  =  -k  kj=  -i  ik »  -j, 

and  they  suppose  an  order  from  left  to  right.  They  lead  to  pro- 
ducts in  which  the  manner  of  associating  the  factors  is  essential, 
in  this  respect  differing  from  the  rules  of  quaternions.  Can  they 
be  modified  so  that  the  order  of  the  factors  will  be  preserved, 
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while  the  producta  become  associative !  I  fiod  that  the  desired 
modification  is  accompliahed  bj  introducing  ^  ~  1  before  the  second 
and  third  sets.     The  rulee  thea  become 

ii=  +  l_  J-2-  +  1  ■     A-s^+l 

ji=~j-ik  k}=-jT~ii  i/f=-j:ry. 

As  the  quaternion  ijk  are  quadrantal  uuit-vectore,  the7  can  be 
analysed  into ^-  li,,,  v'— Vm  ^/-  !*«  where  t„y„&,aretmit-veok>nt. 
The  qoatemioD  rules,  modified  for  order,  then  become 

(s/~K)U'^U.)=  -l_        _(^"rTj„}(^/— y„)=  - 1 

__  {^/-U„)(^/-U<,=  -l 

_       _  W-^){V-K)-V-V.  _ 

W-V.Ks/-lO=V-i*.__   U-}K}Q-\j\)'=J~K 

U-ii.)U-iK)=^-iJ.. 

These  rules  are  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  vector  rules  when 
made  associative  as  above ;  for,  on  dividing  the  left  hand  by  ^  ~  1 
.J -I,  and  the  right  hand  wde  by  the  equivalent-,  they  yield 
t;*=l  ;"o'-l v=i 

Hh = -J  "3         JX  =  n/^T4        hi, = V'^V^. 

J.»'.=  -^/-l*.        fey.-=  -  V-l».      iX"  -J^ljo- 

Let  p  denote  any  real  unit  axie;  then  p^=l.  Similarly  for 
any  imaginary  unit  axis  (V-Ip)^=  -1.  It  is  evident  thatp'  =  l 
is  in  nature  a  principle  of  reduction.  But  there  is  also  the  principle 
of  reduction  p/p=l  or  J-\p/J-lp=l,  This  latter  is  a  more 
absolute  principle,  and  the  reduction  speci6ed  can  be  made  at  any 
time;  whereas  the  former  is  Intimate  only  under  certain  con- 
ditione.  The  rules  of  the  formy  =  ^-lA:  are  also  principles  of 
reduction  of  a  relative  nature. 

A  more  general  statement  of  these  rules  is  as  follows: — For  any 
two  real  unit  axes  j8  and  y. 

Pf  =  cos  ^y  +  sin  ^y  ^  -  1  ^7 
where  fiy  denotes  in  the  simplest  case  the  axis  perpendicular  to 
/3  and  y,  but  more  correctly  the  axis  conjugate  to  the  plane  of 
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ff  and  y.  Similarly  for  any  two  imagjnary  axee  J  -\p  and  J  -\y 
{  J~\^){  V^iy)  =  -  COB  )Sy  -  sin  y3y  J^\0^. 

I  proceed  now  to  apply  these  principles  to  the  inveetigatioB 
of  the  fandamental  theorema  of  hyperboloidal  tngonometry,  I 
shall  consider  only  the  hyperboloid  of  equal  axes,  bnt  the  results 
can  eaaUy  be  extended  to  the  general  hyperboloid. 

On  account  of  the  symmetry  of  the  sphere  with  respect  to  its 
oentre,  spherical  quatemiona  are  independent  of  rectangular  axee. 
It  is  otherwise  with  hyperboloidal  qoatemions,  for  the  equilateral 
hyperboloid  has  an  axis  of  reToIotion.  lu  oider  to  treat  of 
trigonometty  on  the  hyperboloid,  it  ia  neceBsary  first  to  treat  the 
trigonometry  of  the  sphere  with  reference  to  the  same  axis  of 
revolution.  In  the  figure  {fig.  1)  OA  is  the  axis  of  revolation, 
and  the  anrfacee  considered  are  those  generated  by  the  circle  and 
by  the  equilateral  hyperbolas.  From  this  point  of  view  the  circle 
appears  as  consiating  of  a  real  part  PQ  corresponding  to  the  real 
hyperbola  P'Q',  and  an  imagiuary  part  QB  corresponding  to  the 
imaginary  hyperbola  Q'R',  Consequently  the  sphere  appears 
broken  up  into  a  double  sheet  traced  out  by  PQ  and  BS,  and 
a  mngle  sheet  traced  out  by  QH. 

The  algebraic  expression  for  a  circular  angle  ise^^-'.  As  the 
axis  of  the  plane  is  not  specified,  the  denotation  of  the  expression 
is  necessarily  limited  to  angles  in  a  constant  plane.  Let  jS  be 
introduced  to  denote  the  axis,  then  e^v'-i^  is  the  proper  expresnion 
for  an  angle  in  any  plane.    We  have 


e**'-W. 


■  1  +  J  V  -  Ip  +  i\ —  + 3! 


Let   the  principle  of    reduction    be  introduced,   which  reduces 
{J~  \fiY  =  - 1 ;  then  the  right  hand  member  becomes 
/.a     ta    

i+v-i;3-ri-3i^~^'^+'''^- 


=  cosI'  +  ain6(  V'-^/3,- 
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Note  tiiat  the  ezpreesioii  8U7  +  VU3  is  not  the  complete 
equivalent  of  Vq;  the  binomial  ia  a  reduced  equiTalent.  For, 
if  j9  is  variable,  the  result  of  differentiating  eV^  will  be  different 
from  the  result  of  differentiating  cob  &  +  sin  b  (J  - 1/3). 

If  we  enquire  for  the  analogous  expreseion  for  a  hyperbolic 
angle,  we  find  that  there  is  none  furnished  by  Algebra,  It  ie 
not  e*,  for 

and  there  ia  here  no  ground  for  breaking  up  the  series  into  tvo 
components ;  all  the  terms  are  real,  and  so  add  directly.  For  the 
tame  reason  it  cannot  be  e'*.     But  we  know  that 


fr.+' 


sinh  6=6  +  5-7  + 


there  must  therefore  be  some  proper  way  of  expresEong  a  hyperbolic 
angle  by  means  of  an  exponential  function.  Try  the  effect  of 
dropping  ^  -  1  from  the  circular  expression  ^-^-v.    We  get 

e*P  -•  1  +  o;8  +  -yj-  +  -^  + . 

Now  introduce  the  corresponding  principle  of  reduction,  namely, 
S==  +  l:  then 


ts  ,  fes  _ 


-iSUs'  +  VUj' 
if  q'  denotes  a  hyperbolic  quaternion.     Hence  it  appears  that  ^ 
is  the  proper  expression  for  the  angle  of  an  equilateral  hyperbola. 

It  follows  that  the  expression  for  the  spherical  quaternion  is 
re**'-V,  which,  after  expansion  and  reduction,  gives  the  spherical 
complex  quantity  of  the  fonn  z  +  y^TijS.  Similarly  the  ex- 
pression for  the  equilateral  hyperbolic  quaternion  ia  r^f,  which, 
after  expansion  and  reduction,  gives  the  hyperbolic  complex 
quantity  of  the  form  x+p^-  In  the  fonner  case  we  have 
'■-Va^'  +  y';  in  'lio  latter,  r  =  V^  -  y*.     Suppose  the  objection 
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nude,  X  ma;  be  equal  to  y,  what  then  becomes  of  the  modulus? 
Tfaa  answer  ia,  the  cosine  is  then  — ,  which  shows  that  the  angle 
is  iufinitely  great,  and  this  ia  the  geometrical  truth.  Suppose 
that  the  objection  is  made,  x  ma;  be  less  than  y,  what  then 
becomes  of  the  modulus!  The  modulus  then  takes  on  a  form 
appropriate  to  the  conjugate  hyperbola,  and  by  the  hypothesis  the 
angle  lies  in  the  conjugate  hyperbola. 

The  above  expression  for  a  spherical  quaternion  has  a  resem- 
blance to  the  DrehatrKkung  of  Professor  Klein.  But  r  does  not 
mean  an  expansion  and  e^v'^v  a  rotation ;  the  former  is  a  multi- 
plier simply,  and  the  latter  a  circular  angle.  The  existence  of  the 
analogous  expression  re^,  and  the  application  of  these  expressions 
to  develop  the  trigonometry  of  surfaces  of  the  second  order 
show  that  his  theory  of  quaternions  is  inadequate,  and  the 
sphere  of  applicability  which  he  aasigus  them  too  narrow. 
According  to  his  idea,  quaternions  will  be  in  place  when  we  wish 
to  have  a  convenient  algorithm  for  the  combination  of  rotations  and 
dilatations;  the  true  idea  is  that  quaternions  contains  the  elements 
of  the  algebra  of  apace. 

In  investigating  the  fundamental  principles  of  hyperboloidol 
trigonometty,  the  first  problem  is  to  find  the  general  expreedon 
for  a  spherical  vereor,  when  reference  is  mode  to  the  axis  of 
revolution. 

Let  OA  (fig.  2)  represent  the  axis  of  revolution,  and  let  it  be 
denoted  by  a.  Any  versor,  POA,  passing  through  the  axis  of 
revolution,  may  be  denoted  by  e^-^^,  where  )8  denotes  a  unit  axis 
perpendicular  to  a.  Similarly  AOQ,  another  versor,  poesii^ 
through  the  axis  of  revolution,  may  be  denoted  by  e^-^r,  where  y 
denotes  a  unit  axis  perpendicular  to  a.  The  product  versor  POQ 
is  drcolar,  but  it  will  not  in  general  pass  through  OA ;  let  it  be 
denoted  by  e»^^- 
Now  (^/-Tt-flV^ffV^Y 

-(S-HVKS'-hV) 
-SS  +  SV'  +  S'V+VV' 
os6  cose  +  cose  sin  6^/^j8  +  cos  Jsinc  ^/Tiy  +  sin6  sine  ./Ti^  ^Ty^j 

■•  coe  6  COS  c  -  sin  i  an  e  cos  /3y 

+  -J  -  l{coBCBiD6-)8  +  cos6  sincy-  Nttb  sine  sin 0y./?y}. 
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We  obaeire  that  ths  directed  sine  may  be  broken  np  into  two 
oomponeata — namely,  cose  aiab.^-\-aMh  ainoy,  which  is  per 
pendioiilar  to  the  axis  of  revolution,  and  —sin 6  sine  ma0y.0Y, 
which  haa  the  direction  of  the  negative  of  the  axis  of  revolution, 
for  j8y  is  identical  with  a. 

Draw  OS  to  repreaent  the  first  component  cose  nnb-P,  OT  to 
repreaent  the  second  component  cos  b  sin  c-y,  and  OV  to  represent 
the  third  component  -eoeb  cose  ainySya     Draw  OV,  the  result- 
ant of  the  first  two,  and  OK,  the  resultant  of  all  three ;  then 
cos  a  —  cos  6  cos  c  -  sin  {>  Bin  e  cos  ^y 
OK  _  cose  inn  b-fi  +  cos  b  sin  e-y  -  sin  6  sin  c  sin  ffya 
aina  ^j  _(cos6  cose  -sinft  einc  cos;3y)*. 

The  plane  of  OA  and  OV  passes  through  OK,  which  is  normal 
to  the  plane  POQ ;  hence  these  planes  cut  orthogonall;  in  a  line 
OX,  and  the  angle  between  OA  and  OX  is  eqnal  to  that  between 
OV  and  OR,  for  OV  is  perpendicular  to  OA  and  OR  to  OX.  Let 
6  denote  the  angle  AOX ;  then 

stnd=  sin  6  sin  c  sin  ffy 

Jl  -  {cos  6  COS  e  -  sin  6  sin  c  sinjfly)'. 

The  figure  (fig.  3)  represents  a  section  through  the  plane  of  OA 
and  OV;  MX  represents  sinfi.  Hence  the  axis  i  can  be  put 
in  the  form  cos^-t  — sin  ^-o,  where  c  denotes  a  unit  axis  per- 
pendicular to  a.  The  unit  axis  c  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  two 
axes  j  and  k,  forming  an  orthogonal  system  with  the  axis  of 
revolution,  which  may  be  denoted  by  i.  Hence  a  perfectly 
general  expression  for  any  spherical  vereor  is  e^-U,  where 

f-V-l{cos  fl-(oos^^'-!-sin  ^-ft) -sin  fli}. 

We  observe  that  if  e*''^'*  is  an  angle  in  the  double  sheet, 
V  -  1£  is  a  vector  to  the  surface  of  the  single  sheet. 

It  is  now  easy  to  find  the  solution  of  the  analogous  problem, 
namely,  the  product  of  tno  diplanar  hyperbolic  yersors  when  the 
plane  of  each  passes  through  the  axis  of  revolution. 

The  axis  of  the  versor  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  versor 
when  the  latter  passes  through  the  axis  of  revolution ;  and  we  shall 
assume  that  it  is  of  unit  length,  an  assumption  which  is  afterwards 
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Gompletelj'  justified.     Let  the  two  veraors  FOA  and  AOQ  (fig.  4) 
be  denoted  by  e^  and  e^,  the  aze«  fi  and  y  being  both  perpen- 
dicular to  the  axis  of  revolution  a,  end  of  unit  length. 
Then     eM  e»i'  =  (S  +  V)(S'  +  V') 

=  SS'  +  S'V  +  SV'  +  VV' 

=  coeh  b  coah  c  +  coah  c  ainh  If^  +  cosh  b  taah  ey 

+  sinh  b  ainh  e'^y. 
Now  y3y=C08;8y+  V  -  1  sin  j8y';3y 

-  COB  iSy  +  V^  sin  ^ya. 
Hence  e'VT = cosh  6  cosh  e  +  sinh  &  ainh  c  cos  ^y 

+  cosh  c  ainh  &'j8  +  coah  Ii  ainh  cy+  -J  -  Isinh  &  sinh  c  «n  jSy'o. 
Hence         cosh  ir^^e')'— coah  Ii  coah  c  + ainh  6  sinh  e  cos  j3y 
and  Sinh  e*^e^=coahc  sinh  J'S+- cosh  6  ainh  cy 

+  -J  -I  sinh  h  sinh  c  ain  0y'<x. 

The  first  and  aeooud  components  of  the  directed  siuh  (denoteil 
by  Sinh)  are  perpendicular  to  the  axia  of  reTolution,  hence  their 
resultant  cosh  <;nnh2>'j3-l-cosh  dainh  ry  iaaUo  perpendicular  to  the 
principal  axis.  Let  it  be  lepreeented  by  OV  in  the  figure.  The 
difBoulty  coneiata  in  finding  the  true  directiou  of  the  third  com- 
ponent .y -1  ainh  b  ainh  e  ain  (9y'a  on  account  of  the  preaence  of 
-J  -\.  It  will  be  found  that  V  -  1  has  here  nothing  to  do  with 
the  direction ;  and  as  the  term  is  otherwise  in  the  positive  direc- 
tion of  a,  we  represent  it  by  OU  in  the  figure.  In  the  caee  of  the 
sphere  OU  is  drawn  in  the  direction  opposite  to  a.  Let  OR  be 
the  resultant  of  OU  and  OV ;  it  represents  the  directed  Sinh  both 
in  magnitude  and  direction. 

The  square  of  the  length  of  OR  is 

coah  "e  ainh '6 -4- cosh '6  sinh  ^  +  2  cosh  cooeh  &  sinh  c  ainh  i  cos  ^ 
+  einh  '6  einh  *c  sin  'j3y. 

But  the  aquare  of  the  modulus  of  OR  is  the  same  with  a  nega- 
tive aign  before  the  laat  term ;  added  to  the  square  of  cosh  ^^  it 
yields  1 . 

The  directed  sinh  OR  is  not  normal  to  the  plane  POQ ;  how  is 
it  related  to  that  plane  I    If  we  draw  OIT  ==  -  OU  and  find  OR' 
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the  resultant,  it  ie  OR'  and  not  OR  which  is  nonnal  to  the  pltmo 
of  OF  and  OQ.  The  expresaiona  for  the  three  vectois  OR',  OP, 
OQare 

OR'  -  coah  c  sinh  b-^ + cosh  6  ainb  e-y  -  dnh  ft  ainh  c  sin  pya 

OP  =  -  8inh  6  ^^J^.a  +  sinh  6  ^i^.v  +  cosh  6-a 
Bin  Py  '^  sin  ^  ' 

OQ  -  -  sinh  e-r^.p  -  sinh  ci?i|Xy  +  cosh  c-y 

from  which  it  follows  that  a(OR')(OP)=0  and  S(OB'KOQ)-a 
Hence  OR'  is  normal  to  the  plane  of  POQ.  How  is  the  direction 
of  OR  related  to  that  plane!  The  plane  of  OA  and  OV  (%  5) 
cnts  the  equilateral  hyperboloid  in  an  equilateral  hyperhola ;  and 
as  it  paaaea  tbiongh  the  normal  OR',  it  most  cut  the  plane  POQ 
orthogonally. 

Let  OX  be  the  line  of  intersection.  Draw  XM  perpendicular  to 
OA,  draw  XD  a  tangent  to  the  equilateral  hyperbola  at  X  (Gg.  5), 
and  XA'  parallel  to  OA.  Let  6  denote  the  hyperbolic  angle  AOX. 
As  OR'  is  normal  to  the  plane  POQ,  it  is  perpendicular  to  OX ; 
but  OT  is  perpendicnlar  to  OA,  therefore  the  angle  AOX  is  equal 
to  the  angle  VOR'.  Now  the  angle  AOR  ia  the  complement  of 
ROV,  and  A'XD  the  complement  of  AOX;  therefore  the  line  OR 
is  parallel  to  the  tangent  XD.  Thua  the  direction  of  the  directed 
ainh  is  that  of  the  conjugate  axis  to  the  plane  of  OP  and  OQ. 
'Ffais  idea  of  conjugate  instead  of  normal  also  applies  to  the  spherical 
case,  from  which  it  follows  that  ij=zj-\k  means  that  £  is  the 
axis  conjugate  to  i  and/. 

Now  ainh  0— 7^-.  " 

OA     s/OV^-VR« 

ainh  &  ainh  cein/3y 

V(coBh  b  cosh  c  +  ainh  b  sinh  c  cob  j8y}^  -  1 

The  abore  analyris  shows  that  the  product  versor  POQ  may  be 
specified  by  the  following  three  elements ; — First, «,  a  unit  axis 
drawn  perpendicular  to  OA  in  the  plane  of  OA  and  the  normal  to 
the  plane  POQ ;  gecond,  $,  the  hyperbolic  angle  determined  by  OA 
and  OX,  which  is  drawn  at  right  angles  to  the  normal  in  the  plane 
of  OA  and  the  nonnal ;  thin],  a,  the  angle  of  the  hyperbolic  sector 


m^oT  axu,  and  loi  eemi-nunoi  axis  OB  which  is  equal  to  OA  and 
perpendicular  to  OA  and  OV.  This  hyperbola  is  not  an  equilateral 
b jperboU ;  PXQ  is  the  cure  of  interaaction  of  the  hfperboloid 
with  a  plane  through  the  points  0,  P,  Q.  An  angle  of  this  hyper- 
bola is  specified  by  the  ratio  of  the  sector  to  half  of  the  rectangle 
formed  by  OX  and  OB.  Thus  a  is  the  ratio  of  the  sector  POQ  to 
half  of  the  rectangle  formed  by  OX  and  0£. 

Hence  the  product  versor  may  be  expressed  by  meoiis  of  a 
hyberbolic  angle  a  and  a  hyberbolic  axis  of  the  form 

cosh  6-f+  -J  -I  sinh  fl'o, 
where,  as  before,  c  denotes  a  unit  axis  normal  to  a,  the  axis  of 
revolution.  Let  (  denote  the  above  axis ;  the  actual  components 
from  which  it  is  constructed  are  cosh  $■*  and  sinh  0'a  It  is  not 
of  unit  length,  bnt  it  has  a  unit  modulus.  The  former  is 
JcoBh'6  +  mih%  the  latter  is  s/coah  ^  -  sinh  "tf. 
Hence  the  product  versor  may  be  expressed  by 

^  =  ^(co*h  I't+itObfat. 

And  to  determine  these  quantities  we  have  the  three  analogous 
equations 

cosh  a  ^  cosh  6  cosh  e  +  sinh  t  sinh  c  cos  ^y    (1) 
,    .    sinh  b  sinh  e  dn  8y 

coah  c  sinh  b-fi+  coeh  b  dnh  e-y 
*°*  sinh  a  sinh  $. 

As  c  is  of  unit  length,  it  may  be  expressed  as  cos  ^y  +  sin  if'% 
and  if  i  denotes  the  axis  of  revolution 

{"Cosh  6  (cos  ^;;  +  8in  ^'i)-!-  ,^-1  sinh  6-i. 
The  axis  i  is  evidently  a  vector  to  a  point  in  the  conjugate  hyper- 
boloid  of  one  sheet. 

In  the  above  investigation  it  is  assumed  that  the  magnitude 
of  the  perpendicular  component  of  the  Sinh  is  necessarily  greater 
than  the  component  parallel  to  the  axis  of  revolution.  This  means 
that 

ooah  'e  sinh  ^b  +  cosh  ^b  sinh  'c  +  2  cosh  b  cosh  e  sinh  b  sinh  c  cos  /3y 
>Ginh  'ft  sinh  V  sin  *0y. 
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wa  ^=0  and  cos  (87=  -  1,  then  the  above  expTession  redacea  to 
the  well  known  iDeqnality  a''  +  l^>2  ab.  Hence  the  terms  on  the 
left  ate  always  greater  than  the  term  on  the  right. 

In  the  case  when  the  two  versoTB  ace  equal,  we  can  yeiiSj  that' 
it  is  the  line  of  intersection  of  the  central  plane  with  the  eqai- 
lateral  hyperboloid  which  is  indicated  by  the  product  of  the 
versora. 

As  the  two  versors  are  equal  they  might  be  denoted  by  e*^  and 

e*r.     Let  cosh  b^z,  ainh  h=y.     Then  according  to  the  theorem 

eWe*r=»J!  +  yScoa  fiy+xy  (fi+y)  +  J^y' ain  Pya 

Aa  (fig.  6),  OB  the  Bemi-tranaverae  axis  of  the  hyperbola  PXQ 
ia  1,  NQ  repceaents  the  ainh  of  half  of  the  product  angle,  N'ow 
by  the  geometry  of  the  construction 


-  3  Vi  +  ~"A'- 


.     .     ON        « 
Agion   ox-a5l9 


-J  l+fo+co.  W. 
How  codi  2X0Q  -  (oMh  XOQ)'  +  (smh  XO(J)" 

-■y(l+coa^y)  +  l+|^(l  +  coe;3r) 

=  1  +  y^  +  y^  cos  ^ 

=  z^  +  y^  cos  ^7 
which  agrees  with  the  abore  theorem. 

We  have  seen  that  the  general  apherical  veraor  ia  denoted  by 
8*^~'f,  where 

a  denoting  the  axis  of  revolution  and  t  an  axis  in  the  perpen- 
dicular   plane.      Similarly  a   general  reraor   for  the   equilateral 
hyperboloid  of  two  sheets  is  denoted  by  e^i,  where 
(=  s/-  1  ainh  e-a  +  cosh  6-t, 
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a  and  <  denoting  the  some  kind  of  sxes  as  before.  This  leads 
US  to  the  consideration  of  hypeiboloidal  axes.  Let  fj  denote  a 
radius  to  the  double  sheet  (fig.  7) ; 

fj=coBhflo+:y-  Isinhd'c. 
The  length  of  f,  is 

J  cosh  -6  +  sinh  -i 


but  its  modulus  is  ^  cosh  ^tf-sinh  "0,  which  is  I.    Let  ^^  denote  a 
radius  to  the  single  sheet ; 

f  3  =  V  - 1  sinh  &'a  +  cosh  $•€. 
The  corresponding  axes  for  the  unit  sphere  are 
f,=  cosfla  +  sia  e-t 
and  fg=  -ein  tf-o+cos  S«. 
Just  OS  a  spherical  vector  is  expressed  by  rj~  If,  so  a  hyper- 
boloidal  vector  is  expressed  by  r£,  where  r  denotes  the  modulus 
and  ( the  axis.    The  principal  difference  is  that  in  the  case  of  the 
sphere  f  is  of  constant  length,  whereas  in  the  case  of  the  hyper- 
boloid  the  length  of  the  axis  depends  on  its  position  relative  to  the 
axis  of  revolution. 

Consider  now  a  general  triangle  on  the  hyperboloid  of  two 
sheets  (fig.  8).    Let  the  axes  to  the  Uiree  points  be  denoted  by 

f=cosh  fl-a  +  V^flinh  e-p 

i)=cosh  fl''a+^-l  sinh  ff'y 

i;=coah  $"a.  +  J^leiabff'S. 

Then  f)j= cosh  $  cosh  ^-sinh  0  sinh  ff  caa  py  (1) 

-  cosh  6  sinh  6'-'^  -  sinh  0  cosh  ffpi  (2) 

-  V -^  sinh  *  sinh  ff  sin  fiya  (3) 
Hence  cosh  f)7={l) 

and  Sinh  ^=(2)  +  (3). 
We  have  proved  that  the  length  of  (3)  is  always  less  than  the 
length  of  (2) ;  hence  $y}  bos  the  form 

sinh  ^'a  +  ^  -I  cosh  ^"«. 
And  the  same  is  true  for  rjl^  and  Ci-    The  central  section  is  always 
hyperboUc. 

Nowff=(f,)(^. 

Therefore  cosh  £f=cosh  ^.coah  17^ +  C0Bh  (Sinh  fij  Sinhijf)  and 
Sinh  ^=coa  tjl  Sinh  fi)+  cosh  fij  Sinh  <)j 

+  Sinh  {Sinh  fij  Sinh  ^}. 
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Consider  now  a  general  triangle  on  the  h^berboloid  of  one  sheet 
<fig-  9)- 

Let  the  three  axes  be 

f=cosh  tf-j3+  V^  Binh  6-a 
i}=cosh  ff'y  +  J-  1  Binh  ffa 
i=  cosh  ff'-S  +  V"^  Binh  ff'-a. 
Tben  f);=coah  tf  cosh  ^  oob  yS^ -  sinh  tf  sinh  ^  (I) 

-  coeh  B  sinh  ff-^  -  cosh  ff  sinh  O'ly  (2) 

+  V-1  ooeh »  coeh  ff"  sin ^ya  (3) 

Id  thia  case  the  length  of  the  normal  part  of  the  Sinh  may  be 
greater  than,  equal  to,  or  leaa  than  the  length  of  the  components 
along  the  axis  of  revolution.     For  we  have  to  compare — 

ooeh  ^  sinh  V  +  coeh  ^ff  sinh  ^tf-2  cosh  0  coeh^  dnh  8  mnh  ff 
CDS  ySy  with  cosh  =tf  cosh  =*"  sin  »^y.  Let  sin  /37=0,  cos  j8y= 
- 1 ;  then  the  former  term  is  the  greater.  Let  coa  ^87=0,  sin  fiy 
=  1 ;  then  the  former  term  is  the  less.  And  the  terms  m^  be 
equal     In  the  former  case  the  axis  of  ^  has  the  fonu 

coeh  ^'c  +  :^  -  1  sinh  ^'o 
and  the  section  ie  hyperbolic.     In  the  latter  case  the  axis  of  ti 
has  the  form 
^~1  {cosh  tf  cosh  ff'sin  /3ya  +  »/~l  (cosh  tf  sinh ^'^t cosh*" 

sinh  6'ay)]. 
The  axis  inade  the  brackets  denotes  an  axis  of  the  equilatenl 
hjperboloid  of  two  sheeto,  and  the  section  is  elliptic. 
As  before 

«-(«  «) 

therefore  cosh  ^£  =  co8h  (ij  cosh  iT^+coeh  {Sinh  $ij  Sinhij{} 

and 

Sinh  £ij  =  cosh  ijf  Sinh  (ij  +  ooeh  ^  Sinh  rji + Sinh  (Sinh  ^  Sinh  tjZ]  . 
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The  Thecny  of  Skew  DetenninantB  and  Pfbfflans  in  Vbo 
Hietorioal  Order  of  ita  Development  up  to  18S7.  By 
Thomaa  Muir,  LL,D. 

{Bead  July  IS,  1900.) 

Sate  of  eqnationa  of  the  form 

Oije,   +   aijjTg   +    a^^x^   +    .  .  .  .   +a,A  =  ^ i  \ 
~<H^  +   Ojg^j  +  a^^x^  +  .  .  .  .   +a^fl^  =  it 

-Oijari    -    a^j  +   a^x^    +   .  .  .  .    +0,^  =  f, 

-  Oi-a;,   -   aj,:cj  -   a^j  -   o,^^   -   .  .  .  .  =  ^  ^ 

where  the  coefficient  of  x,  in  the  s^  equation  differs  onl; 
in  aigD  from  the  coefficient  of  x,  in  the  r^  equation,  had  often 
made  their  appearance  in  analytical  invest^tions  before  the 
determinant  of  euch  a  set  came  to  be  considered.  An  instance 
ia  to  be  found  in  a  memoir  of  PoiBson'a,  read  before  the  Institute 
in  October  1809,  and  printed  in  the  Jmirnal  de  I'Seole  Poly- 
technique,  TliL,  pp.  266  —  344* ;  and  similar  instances  of  an 
earlier  date  in  vritings  of  Lagrange  and  Laplace  therein  referred 
ta  The  mathematician  who  first  refen.ed  definitely  to  the  deter- 
minant appears  to  bare  been  Jacob! . 

JACOBI(I827). 

[Ueber  die  Raffsche  Methods,  eine  gewohnliche  hneare  Differen- 
tial^leichung  zwiscben  3n  Yariaheln  durch  ein  System  tou 
n  Gleichungen  za  integriren.  OeKeV  Joum.,  u.  pp.  347- 
367.] 

An  essential  part  of  Pfaffs  method  is  the  solution  of  a  set  of 
equations  irhioh  Jacobi  writes  in  the  form 

*  See  enpecully  p.  288. 
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SXdx    =       »       +(0,l)ar,  +  (0,2)3a^+ .  .  .  . +(0,p)aai,    \ 

NXiftB  =  {i,o)3«     *     +(i,2)aEj+  ....  ^{\,py^ 

NX^  =  (2,0)ae+(2,l)a);,+       .       +  .  .  .  .  +(2,p)^     [ 

NXya*  =  (p,0)3a;+(p,l)ae,  +  {p,2)a*:j  +  .  .  .  .  +  .  J. 
-where  (0,0)^=  -(1,0)  and  generally  {a,p)  +  {fi,a)  =  (i.  This  form 
of  his  own  he  frankly  dtaracterieea  as  "  elegant  and  completely 
aynmietrioal";  but  the  same  description  would  apply  equally 
appropriately  to  the  solution  which  he  gives.  Unfortunately,  the 
method  by  which  the  latter  was  obtained  is  not  indicated,  and 
we  can  only  hazard  a  guess  in  regard  to  it.  The  balance  of 
probability  would  seem  to  be  in  favour  of  the  method  of  doTiaing 
a  set  of  moltiplieis  which,  when  applied  to  the  given  equations, 
would  after  the  performance  of  addition  bring  about  the  elimina- 
tioQ  of  all  the  unknowns  except  one.  In  the  case  of  four  «quationa 
this  would  not  be  at  all  difficult.  For  example,  if  we  viah  to 
eliminate  x^,  Xg,  x^  from  the  equations 

oaTj    +  &%  +   «4   ■=  fi  ] 
-aa:^  +   dx^   +   ex^   =   fj 

-  feCi  -  dJ-j  .       +  A4    -   fa    I 

-C^.^ex,     -    A,  .      =   f J 

the  maltiplieta  are  readily  Been  to  be 

0,/,  -e,d, 
so  that  after  moltiplication  and  addition  there  lesnlts 
{-a/+be-cd)Xi    =      /ij-e$^  +  dx,. 
Similarly  by  using  the  multipliers-/,  0,   e,    —b  we  find 

i-a/+be^ed)x^   = -/(i  +  ei^-Ht; 
and  the  other  two  are 

{-a/+be-cd)Xt  = -df,  +  ft^,-afa. 
Jacobi'a  corresponding  result  is  to  the  effect  that  the  numerators 
of  the  values  of  the  four  unknowns  are 

iidx{  *  +  (2,»)Xi  +  {3,\)X,  +  (1,2)X,}, 
Nfte{(3,2)X  +  •  +  (0,3)Xj  +  (2,0)X,}, 
lf0ar{{l,3)X  +  {3,0)X,  +  ♦  +  (0,1)X,}, 
lfar{{2.1)X   +.(0,2)X,   +  i\fi)Xj  +       *      }, 
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and  the  common  deaominator 

(0,1)(3,2)  + (0,3X2,1) +  {0,2)(1,3), 
or,  aa  he  thereafter  vritee  it 

(0,1,3,2). 

When  the  similar  set  of  «x  equations  came  to  be  dealt  with,  the 

devising  of  t^e  multipliers  requisite  for  elimination  would  heoes- 

saril;  be  harder;  but  keeping  in  view  the  analogous  mode  of 

arriving  at  the  solution  of 

o,ar,    +   aj^a   =  f,   1 
b,xy  +    V.    =   ^2  » 
and  then  proceeding  to  the  solution  of 

"1*1    +   Oy^s   +   <Vs   =   fi  1 

6,a^    +    f'^2   +    *s^a   =   (3 

"1^1  +  '"ir^'a  +  Va  ="  ^8  ] 
where,  it  will  be  rBmembered,  the  multipliers  requisite  for  elimina- 
tion are  of  the  same  form  as  the  commou  denominator  of  the  values 
of  the  nnknowna  in  the  preceding  case,  Jacobi  would  have  Httle 
real  difficulty  in  finding  that  corresponding  to  the  four  multipliers 
requieite  for  eliminating  dx^,drf^dXg  in  his  first  case,  viz., — 

0,  (2,3),  (3,1),  (1,3) 
he  would  now  require  to  have  the  ^x  multipliers 

0,  (2345),  (3451),  (4512),  (5123),  (1234). 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  gives  for  the  numerator  of  the  firat  un- 
known 

Ncte{  «  +  (2345)X,  +  (3451)X,  +  (4512)X,  -1-  (5123)X,  -I-  (1234)Xj}, 
the  others  being 
Nar{(3245)X■^  »    ■•-(4360)X,  +  (5402)X,+  (0523)X,  +  (2034)X() 

The  common  denominator  is  not  mentioned;  we  should  have  ex- 
pected him  to  say  that  it  was . 
(10}(2345)  +  (20)(3451)-K30)(4512)  +  (40)(5123)-I-(60)(1234) 
or  -(012345). 
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It  ie  then  pointed  out  that  vhen  the  first  coefficient  has  been  got 
in  one  of  the  numeratora,  the  otheiB  are  arrived  at  by  circular 
pennutation,  the  elementB  permuted  being  12345  in  the  case  of 
tiie  fint  numerator,  02346  in  the  case  of  the  second,  01346  in  the 
case  of  the  third,  and  so  on ;  also  that  the  first  coefficient  in  one 
lins  is  got  fK»n  the  last  in  tlie  preceding  line  by  changing  012346 
into  123460  and  then  transposing  the  first  two  elements ;  and  that 
tliese  laws  bold  generally. 

A  general  mode  of  finding  the  ordinary  ezpreseion  for  the  new 
fanotions  bere  introduced  and  symbolized  by 

(1234),  (123466), 

is  next  explained.  It  is  first  stated  that  the  number  of  termti 
repieeented  by 

(2.V )>) 

where  p  is  necessarily  an  odd  integer  is 

1.3.6 (p-2), 

and  that  one  of  tbem  is 

(23).(46).(67) (p-\,p). 

We  are  then  told  to  permute  cyclically  the  last  p-1  elemente 
3,4,6,  •■■,;',  and  ve  shall  obtain  from  this  ji  -  3  terms  in  all ; 
thereafter  to  permute  cyclically  the  last  p-i  elemente  6,6,7,  . .  .p 
in  each  of  the  p-2  terms  just  obtained,  and  so  on.     For  example, 

(234667)=     (23)(45)(67)  +  (23)(46)(7B)  +  (23)(47)(5e) 

+  (24>(66)(73)  +  (24)(67)(36)  +  (24)(53)(67) 

+  (25)(67)(3i)  +  (25)(63)(47)  +  (26)(64)(73) 

+  (26)(73)(45)  +  (26)(74X53)  +  (26)(76)(34) 

+  (27)(34){56)  +  (27)(36)(64)  +  (27)(36){46). 

It  is  important  to  note  in  conclusion,  that  the  caee  of  an  od-l 
number  of  equations  is  not  neglected  by  Jacobi,  a  proof  being  given 
by  him  that  in  that  case  the  determinant  of  the  system  vanishes. 
In  his  own  words — which  are  interesting  in  view  of  what  has 
been  sud  elsewhere  regarding  the  evidence  which  the  paper  affords 
of  the  progress  made  by  him  in  the  study  of  determinants — 

"  Nun  bleibt  nach  dem  bekannten  Algorithmus,  nach 
welchem  die  Determinante  gebildet  wird,  diese  unverindert, 
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wean  man  die  Horizontaheihan  und  Yerticalreihen  der  Co- 
efficienten  mit  einander  vertanscht.  Fiir  unsem  besondem 
Fall  Dun  wild,  wenn  wir  die  Detenninantti  mit  A  bezeiohneo, 
hiexaos  folgea:  A -(- I)'^>  A,dBJedee  Glied  dei  Deter- 
minante  ein  Product  ans  p  + 1  Coefficienten  iat,  tod  denen 
jeder  durch  VertauBchung  det  Horizontal-  und  YeTticalieilien 
uch  in  aein  Negatives  verwandelt.  Dieae  Gleichnng 
A=(-1)^'A  aber  kann  nur  besteben,  wenn  j)  +  l  eine 
gerade  Zahl  iat,  wofern  nicht  A  =0  aun  aoll." 

Thus,  besides  being  the  originator  of  the  functions  which  came 
long  afterwards  to  be  known  and  are  still  known  as  '  FfafiBana,' 
Jacoln  was  the  firat  to  discover  and  prove  the  now  familiar -worded 
theorem  "  A  zero-axial  ekew  determinant  of  odd  order  vanishet." 


JACOBI  (1845). 

[Theoria  novi  multiplicatoria  Bystemati  fequationum  differen- 
tialiom  vnlgarium  applicandi.  Crelle's  Jount.,  xxvii.  pp. 
199-268,  xxix.  pp.  213-279,  333-376.] 

As  is  well  known,  this  long  and  exhaustive  memoir  of  Jaccbi's 
is  broken  up  into  three  chapters, — the  firat  giving  the  definition 
and  various  properties  of  the  new  multiplier,  the  second  explaining 
the  application  of  it  to  the  integration  of  differential  equations,  and 
the  third  illnstrating  this  application  hj  means  of  particular 
differential  equations  of  historical  interest.  One  of  the  latter  is 
the  equation  associated  then,  and  still  more  since,  with  the  name 
of  Ffaff,  the  discUBsioQ  of  it  occupying  ^  20,  21  on  pp.  236-2S3  of 
Vol.  zxiz.  We  are  thus  prepared  to  find  the  function,  defined  by 
Jacobi  eighteen  years  before,  again  referred  to. 

The  old  definition  of  the  function,  which  he  here  denot«ftby  R, 
is  practicaUy  repeated,  the  initial  and  or^inatinf;  term  being  now 
of  the  form  OjjO^  . .  .  <hm-i.tm-  &nd  then  he  mokes  the  pregnant 
general  remark  that  the  properties  of  R  sre  analogous  to  those  of 
determinants.  Frominence  is  given  to  the  theorem  regarding  the 
effect  of  interchanging  two  indices.  This  is  followed  by  the  twin 
pail  of  identitjes 
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in  tb&  latter  of  which  e  diffura  from  r,  and  the  term  a„  _^  is 

awanting;  andfinallj,  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  differential-quotient 
of  B  with  respect  to  one  or  more  elements  are  functions  of  the 
same  kind  as  the  original,  and,  probably  as  a  conseqnence,  that 
certain  second  difierential- quotients  are  identical.  No  proofs  are 
given ;  indeed,  the  statements  themselves  are  in  the  most  concise 
form  posdble,  the  whole  passage  being  as  folbwa : — 

"  Designantibus  i,  i",  t",  etc.,  indices  inter  se'diversos, 
si  sumuntur  differentialia  partialia 
3B                    BTt 
3o^,. '  BOj,,.  SOf .. ,... 

.  ea  erunt  aggregata  ad  inatar  e^gcegati  R  formata,  respec- 
tive reiectis  Coef&cientinm  binis,  qnatuor,  .  .  .  seriebus 
cum  horizontalibus  turn  verticalibus,  erilque 

yR  ^  S'R ^  3'R         " 

dOu'  da,..,;,  3a,,f.  da,-,'_  B**!.!'"  ^'^I'.i" 

It  should  be  carefully  noted  that  both  in  this  paper  and  in  the 
preceding,  Jacobi  views  the  new  functions  as  separate  from  and 
independent  of  determinants,  and  not  at  all  in  the  light  in  which, 
at  a  later  time,  thej  came  to  be  looked  upon — viz.,  as  a  subsidiary 
function  arising  out  of  the  study  of  a  particular  kind  of  determinant 
with  which  it  had  a  definite  quantitative  relation. 

CAYLEY  (1846). 

[Sui  qnelques  proprii^ti^a  dea  determinants  gauches.  CretW* 
Joum.,  xsxii.  pp.  119-123;  or  Cotiected  Math.  Papers,  i.  pp. 
332-336.] 

This  paper,  with  its  author's  usual  directness,  starts  at  once  with 
a  definition,  the  first  worda  being — 

"Je  donne  le  nom  de  ilHermmanl  gauche  k  an  d^ter- 
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mintuit  foitu^  par  un  syBt^me  de  quantitcs  K.,  qui  satisfont 
auz  canditionB 

K..  ^    -K.r        ir*  »). 
J'appelle'anssi  un  tel  systdme,  syitime  gattclie." 

So  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  English  equivalent '  tkew,'  although 
it  probably  waa  the  first  of  the  two  in  order  of  thought,  did  not 
appear  in  print  until  a  few  years  later. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  elsewhere,  the  title  of  the  paper  is 
quite  misleading,  the  real  subject  being  tlie  eomlraction  of  a  ItJiear 
ealstituiion  for  the  trarufamuitioa  of  x^-\-x^  +  x^+  ....  into 
f,^  +  fj*  +  fg*+  ....  All  that  can  be  said  in  defence  of  the 
inaccuracy  is  that  skew  determinants  are  made  use  of  in  obtaining 
the  desired  substitution.  The  proper  place  for  giving  an  account 
of  the  contents  of  the  paper  is  thus  under  the  heading  of  'ortliogo- 
nants,'  if  ve  may  so  name  the  determinatUs  of  an  orthogonal  aibtti- 
ttttion. 

CAYLEY  (1847). 

[Sot  les  determinants  gauches.      Crelie's  Joum.,  xxzviii.  pp. 
93^96;  or  Collected  Math.  Papern,  i.  pp.  410-413.] 

Here  the  title  and  contents  agree.  At  the  outset  the  former 
definition  is  repeated,  and  then  for  a  particular  kind  of  skew  deter- 
minant, viz.,  those  in  which  the  condition 

*,,--». (1) 

ia  to  hold  even  in  the  cose  where  s  and  r  are  equal,  "ou  pour  les- 
quels  on  a 

X,,  =  -A,,     (r^s),         X,.,  =  0",     ....     (2) 

the  name  'skew  symmetric'  (gauche  et  symetrique")  is  set  apart. 
Tlie  reason  for  this  is  evident  on  the  statement  of  the  first  theorem, 
which  is  to  the  effect  that  any  skew  determinant  is  expressible  in 
terms  of  ekew  symmetric  determinant  and  those  elements  of  the 
ordinal  determinant  which  are  not  included  in  the  latter.  "En 
effet,"  he  explains, 
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"  eoit  O  1«  d^temimaiit  gauche  dont  il  a'^t,  cette  fonction 
pent  6tre  pTtSsent^e  sous  la  forms 

O  >>  O.  +  0,\,,,  +  O^  +    .  .  .    +  OuXuAa  +   .  .  . 
oil  n,  est  ce  que  devient  O  si  X,u  A^  .  ,  .  sont  i^dnite  k, 
s^To,  O,  est  ce  que  dsTient  le  coeffident  de  X,,  aoos  la  mSme 
conation,  et  ainn  de  eaite;  c'est  a  din,  O,  est  le  deter- 
minant form^  par  les  quantit^e  A,^  en  snpposant  que  ces 
quantit^B  eatiefusent  auz  conditions  (3)  et  en  donnant  jt  r,g 
les  valeun  1,  3,  3,  ,  .  . ,  n ;  O,  est  le  ddterminsnt  form^ 
pareillement  en  donnant  k  r,g  les  Taleurs  3, 3,  ,  .  .  ,  n ;  Oj 
s'obtient  en  donnant  k  r,i  lea  valenrs  I,  3,     .  .  ,  n;  et 
ainai  de  snite ;  cela  est  aia^  de  voir  si  I'on  range  tes  quantit^s 
Kj  w  forme  de  carr^." 
At  this  point  a  digression  is  made  in  order  to  establish  a  theorem 
regarding  skew  determinants  of  odd  order,  and  another  regarding 
skew  determinants  of  even  order,  and  thus  be  enabled  to  make 
certain  subetitutions  for  the  O's  in  the  development  here  announced. 
Fnrther,  as  the  said  substitutions  for  the  O's  of  even  order  involve 
the  functions  dealt  with  by  Jacob!  in  his  paper  on  the  "  FfaSsche 
Methode," — functions  which  Cayley  here  calls  "les  fonctions  de 
H.  Jacobi,"  but  which  at  a  later  date  he  de«gnated  "Pfaffians," — 
the  digreesion  is  lengthened  by  having  prefixed  to  it  an  account  of 
these  functions. 

So  curious  is  this  account  and  so  likely  to  be  misrepresented  by 
condensation,  that  the  best  way  of  treating  it  is  to  reproduce  it  in 
the  original  words.*    It  stands  thus : — 

"On  obtient  ces  fonctions  (dont  je  reprends  ici  la  th^orie)  par 
lea  prq)ri4t^s  g^n^rales  d'un  diJterminant  d^fini.  Car  en 
axprimant  par  (1,  2, ...  ,  n)  une  fonction  quelconque  dans 
laquelle  entrent  las  nombres  symboliqnes  l,  2,  .  ,  ,  ,  n,  et 
par  ±  le  eigne  correepondaut  k  une  permutation  quelconque 
de  ces  nombres,  la  fonction 

2±a2  .  .  .    n) 

oil  ^  d^signe  la  somme  de  toua  les  termea  qu'on  obtient  en 

*  Th«  paper,  m  it  appetn  in  Oreltt'a  Journal,  ii  disfigored  by  miapHnta, 
which  have  not  been  rally  oerrtcted  Id  th«  CoUeded  Math.  Paptn, 
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permutant  cea  uombTee  d'ane  mani^re  quelconque)  est  ce 
qa'oQ  nomme  Determinant.  On  ponrrait  encore  g4a£ialiMr 
cette  ddfimtioQ  en  admettant  plusieurs  syst^meade  ttombres 
1,  2  .  ■  .  ,  m;  1',  2'  .  .  ,  ,  n';  .  .  .  qui  slors  devroient 
dtte  permutes  independamment  les  una  dea  autres;  on  ob- 
tiendiait  de  cette  manitre  ane  infinite  d'autree  fonctione, 
mentionne«a  (T. xxx.p. 7).  Dans te  caa des d^lenninautaordi- 
TUtireB,  auquel  je  tie  m'arrStetai  pas  ici,  on  aura  (1,  2  ...  n) 
~\i,i^B.s  '  ■  ■  ^.n-  Pour  les  cas  des  fonotiona  dont  il 
s'agit  (les  foncUons  de  M.  Jacobi),  on  supposera  n  pair,  et 
I'on  6oriia 

(12  .  .  .«)  =  X,.,A»,  .  .  .  A,.,,., 

oil  X,.,  sent  des  quantity  quelconqaes  qui  aatisfont  aux 
^nations  (1).     La  fonction  sera  compos^e  d'un  nombre 

1.2  :  .  .  n  de  termea;  mais  paimi  eax  il  n'y  sura  qne 

1.3  ..  .  (n  -  I)  tennis  difT^rents  qui  se  trouveront  r^p^t^ 
2*"  (1.2  .  .  .  JnJ  fois,  et  qu'on  obtiendra  en  permatant 
oycliquement  d'aboid  lea  n  - 1  demiera  nombres,  puis  les 
n  -  3  deinieis  nombrea  de  chaque  permutation,  et  ainai  de 
auita ;  le  eigne  dtant  toujours  + .  H  ponrra  gtre  ddmontr^, 
Gomme  pour  les  determinants,  que  ces  fonctions  changent 
de  signe  en  permutant  duux  quelcotiquea  dea  uombrea  eym- 
boliquea,  et  qu'ellesa'evanoaiasent  sideuxdecesnombresde- 
Tlentient  identiqnea.  De  plus,  en  exprimant  par  [12  .  .  .  n] 
la  fonction  dont  il  s'agit,  la  r6gle  qui  vient  d'etre  dnonc^, 
donnera  pour  la  formation  de  cea  fonctiona : 

[1  2  . . . «]  =  Xij  [3  4 .  . .  n]  +  A,g  [4  . . .  It,  2] 

+ +  X,.[23...n-1]. 

Dismisaing,  aa  not  of  preaent  interest,  the  sentence  regarding 
the  generalisation  obtained  bj  admitting  more  than  one  system  of 
symbolic  numbers,  we  note  fiiat  of  all  the  peculiar  general  use  of 
(12.  . .  n)  for  any  function  the  expreaaiou  of  which  involvea*  as 
suffixes  or  otherwise  the  numbers  1,  2,  3, . . , ,  n,  Tlien  we  are 
struck  with  the  fact  that  theuse  of  this  along  with  2) ±  gives  a 

*  Appanntly  it  is  meant  to  be  implied  that  eaeh  af  the  Dnnbers  occnra 
only  once  in  tbe  axpcsMion. 
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notation  foT  a  genus  of  functions  of  which  determinants,  as  under- 
stood up  to  the  date  of  the  paper,  formed  a  species :  thus 

is  the  case  of  S^(123)  where  (123)  =  0,^3.  In  the  third 
place  we  are  surprised  to  find  that  Cayley  seems  to  propose  to 
extend  the  meaning  of  the  word  determinant  by  transferring  the 
name  of  the  species  to  the  genus,  and  to  call  by  the  name  of  "  ordi- 
nary determinants"  the  functions  formerly  known  as  "determin- 
ants "  merely. 

All  this  is  in  itself  comparatively  unimportant,  serving  perhaps 
only  to  recall  to  us  Cauuhy's  famous  paper  of  1812,  where  we  have 
K,  the  originating  term  of  an  alternating  function  to  compare  and 
contrast  with  Cayley's  (13  . . .  n),  and 'alternating  function 'to com- 
pare and  contrast  with  Cayley'e  extended  meaning  of  '  determinant.' 
But  what  follows  by  way  of  second  example  is  very  noteworthy, 
because  the  originating  term  taken,  viz.,  X,^^ .  .  .  X„_,.„  is  one 
that  could  not  posaibly  have  been  used  by  Cauchy,  with  whom 
X  denoted  an  operation  of  a  much  less  simple  character  than  per- 
mtttation  of  the  integers  1,  2,  .  .  .  ,  n.  Unfortunately  the  example 
is  not  fully  exploited,*     We  are  only  told  that  in  a  certain  special 


=       12-34 

4. 

31-24 

-    12-48 

31-42 

-   18-24 

- 

32 'U 

+   13-43 

+ 

32-41 

+   14-23 

+ 

34-12 

-   14-32 

34-21 

-   21-34 

- 

41-23 

+  21-48 

41-32 

+  23-14 

+ 

42-13 

-   23-41 

- 

42-31 

-   24-13 

- 

43-12 

+  24-81 

+ 

43-21, 

:2{  12-34   - 

-   12-43   -   13-24 

+ 

1342 

+  14-23   - 

-   14-32   -   21-34 

■+ 

21-43 

-23-41   +   24-31    -   31-42 

+ 

32-41} 

— afnsotioiioftwelTg  vorUbles  whiob  is  notadeteTmiiisiiti&  tlie«ccept*tioD 
either  of  the  preMDt  time  or  of  the  tima  preceding  Ca;ley. 
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owe,  viz.,  where  the  elementa  ate  anch  that  rs  is  always  eqnal  to 
-  «■,  there  are  only  1.3.5...  (2»  -  1)  different  tenufi  in 

that  the  aggregate  of  these  is  also  got  vrithout  repetitioa  in  a 
particolar  way  already  announced  by  Jacobi ;  and  that  it  ia  this 
aliquot  part  of  S  ±  XijX,^  . .  .  \2n-i,n  which  conatitutes  '  la  fonction 
de  M.  Jacobi.'  Jacobi'a  theorem  regarding  the  effect,  on  the  func- 
tion, of  interchanging  two  indices,  is  then  restated;  and  a  step 
farther  is  taken  in  affinning  that  the  function  vanishes  when  two 
indices  are  equal.  Finally,  another  law  of  formation — the  recurring 
law — is  given  in  the  form 

[12...2n]  =  12[345...2B]+13[45...2rt,2]+14[5...2«,2,S]  +  .. 
which,  of  course,  is  in  substance  not  different  from  Jacobi's 

The  digression  on  '  les  f  onctions  de  M.  Jacobi '  being  exhausted, 
Cayley  letums  to  skew  symmetric  determinants  with  the  requisite 

It  is  inttmctiTe,  in  coDDfctiOD  with  the  matter  in  hand,  to  note  that  this 
AinGtioD  is  eipressible  in  terms  of  four  Haffians,  vii.,  we  have 


Jllh 


■Ddthnsteetbat,  if  the  condition  rs=  -sr  beiutrodnoed,  therfnlt  Is 


M  that  the  Priffianon  the  right  may  ba  definedaRthedghthpart  of  a  certain 
CaylcyiD  delermiuaut ;  or,  in  Cajlej'a  lytDbola, 

[12S4J  =  i2±12-84, 

There  the  Sis  the  nlue  of  2t- (1.2.  .  .  .  (ii)  vben  n  =  l. 

Before  InviDg  this  it  dr««rT«a  to  be  noted  that  when  Cayley  came  in  1889 
to  le'edit  hie  writings,  he  appended  to  this  paper  ■  cote  in  which  it  ie  atited 
tliat  part  of  his  pnrpoee  w«a  to  show  "  that  the  deGnition  of  a  determinnnt 
nay  be  so  extended  aa  to  in clade  within  it  the  Pfaffian  "  [,i/tt  CoUected  Math, 
Papert,  i.  p.  bid). 
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mateiial  for  proving  the  two  theoremB  above  referred  to.  The  first 
of  them,  which  ie  not  new,  ia,  in  later  phraseology  that  "  Any  sero- 
axial  skew  delenmnarU  of  odd  order  vanuhea" ;  and  the  second, 
which  is  Cayley's  own,  is  that  "  Any  zero^xial  sketo  determincmt  of 
even  order  it  the  lyuare  of  a  Pfagian."  In  both  cases  the  method  of 
proof  is  that  known  oa  'mathematical  indnction';  and  in  both 
cases  the  main  anziliaiy  theorem  used  is  Cauchy's  regarding  the 
iixpanaion  of  a  determinant  according  to  binary  products  of  the 
elements  of  a  tow  and  the  elements  of  a  column. 

When  n  ia  odd  and  the  elements  of  the  first  row  and  those  of 
the  first  column  are  0,X,j,Aj^  .  .  .  ,  X,n  and  0,Xj,,X,„  .  .  .  ,  X„, 
respectively,  he  says  it  is  easy  to  see  that  for  each  term  having 
Au^^  foT  a  factor,  where  af*j8,  there  exists  an  equal  term  of 
opposite  sign  having  \\fiK>i  for  a  factor  i  and  that  therefore,  since 
AuVi  =  Ais^Ot  these  two  terms  must  cancel  each  other.  As  for 
the  terms  which  have  Ai,X..i  for  a  factor,  the  co-factor  is  a  deter- 
minant of  exactly  the  same  form  ns  the  original,  but  of  the  order 
n  -  2  i  consequently  the  theorem  is  seen  to  hold  for  any  one  case 
if  it  hold  for  the  cose  immediately  preceding.  But  for  the  case 
where n  — 3,  the  theorem  ia  self-evident ;  therefore,  "Tout deter- 
minant gauche  et  sym^trique  d'un  oidre  impair  est  ziro." 

When  n  is  even,  the  determinant  dealt  with  is  purposely  taken 
more  general  than  one  with  skew  symmetry,  althot^h,  strange  to 
Bay,  Cayley  calls  it  '  gauche  et  sym^trique,'  the  elements  of  the 
first  row  and  those  of  the  first  column  being  X^,A^,A^  ■  ■ .  ,Kk 
and  Xo^i^v^sA  ■  ■  ■  I  ^i«  ^^^  ^  "im  being  to  prove  that  such  a 
determinant  is  equal  to  the  product  of  two  of  the  functions  treated 
of  in  the  digression,  viz.,  [a  2  3  ...  n]  and  [^  2  3  ...  n],  DevaUip- 
ing  as  in  the  preceding  casp,  there  has  this  time  to  be  conudered 
the  element  common  to  the  first  row  and  firat  column,  viz., 
Aat,  the  co-factor  of  which  is  seen  to  be  a  skew  symmetric  deter- 
minant of  odd  order  n  - 1,  and  therefore,  as  has  just  been  shown,  is 
equal  to  zero.  As  for  the  co-factor  of  -  Ka:kfffi,  where  A»,'  is  any 
element  of  the  first  row  except  the  first,  and  X^^  is  any  element 
of  the  firat  column  except  the  first,  it  will  be  found  to  be  a  deter- 
minant which  Cayley  again  mistakenly  but  consistently  calls 
'gauche  et  sym^trique,'  obtained  by  giving  to  r  all  the  values 
2,3,  .  .  .  ,  n   with   the   exception   of  a,   and    to  e  all  the  valnes 
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\n  -  J)"  oraer  is  expeciea  to  De  see 
with  which  we  started,  and  to  I 
«qaal  to 

[«'  +  !,. ...n,  2.. ..,a'-l].[ 

The  typical  term  of  the  expansion 

A^[a'  + 1.  .  .  .  ,  M,2,  . . . ,  a'  -  1]  ■  A 

and  the  Bom  of  all  such  terms 

-{X^[34...n]  +  A^[4...«2 

■{AB,[34...nJ  +  V[4...n2 

and  therefore 

.  [.23...„)- 

This  means,  of  course,  that  if  th 
minant  of  oidei  n  -  2  it  will  bold  f 
the  simplest  case,  viz.,  where  n- 
theorem  holds,  for  the  determinant 

-  [W-[ 

consequently  "  Le  dHerminant  gav 
en  dormant  a  i  let  valeurs  a,2. 
^,2,3, . .  . ,  n  (oft  n  w(  pur)  ee  redi. 

et  en  partieuHer,  en  dannant  il  r,  s 

minant  se  rMnii  d  [1  2  3  .  . .  np". 

Going  back  now  to  the  expan! 

with  which  the  paper  opened,  ac 

VbI  in  every  case,  Cayley  readil, 

for  n  even,  0  -      [123  ... 

+   [34  .  . 

+   [56  .  .  . 

+    

+    1, 
*  And  of  couraa  without  Ion  ot  gene 
VOL.  XXIII. 


[23  .  . .  h]«  +  [13  . 
+  [i5...nf  +  .... 


+  1. 
A  special  example  of  each  identity  is  giTen,  vis.,  the  examples  in 
vbioh  n  =  4  and  3  respectirelj.  If  we  make  a  alight  change  in 
the  left  member,  viz.,  write  O  in  Cajley's  Tertical-line  notation 
^which,  by  the  way,  considering  the  help  it  would  have  given, 
and  the  &ct  that  it  had  been  introduced  siz  years  previously,  it  ia 
surprising  not  to  find  employed  in  this  paper),  these  examples 
take  the  form, — 


1 


~Ka    1 

*«, 

h. 

-*,.-»>> 

1 

K, 

-*,.-*« 

\, 

1 

13 

U 

23 

21 

1 

34 

34 

1 

I     13 
-12      1 


+  X^js  -H  X»„  +  A*!,  +  A*„  +  \\ + A'j,  +  1 , 
-     [l234y  +  [12p-l-[13p  +  [14]>  +  [34p  +  [24]»  +  [23p+l; 

and 

I  1        Aja  Ais  [  I  1     12  13  I 

!  -  Aij     1  Aa,  or      I  - 12       1  23 

.  -Xij-Ajj  1     I  I  -13-23  1  I 

=   [23]*  +   [13]«   +  [12]»  +   1. 

SPOTTISWOODE  (1851,  1853). 

[Glekentaby   Tebobehb   bblatiko    to    DBTKRHiNAtiTS.      By 

William  Spottiawoode,  M.A.,  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford, 

viii  +  63  pp.     London,  1661.    Second  edition,  as  an  article 

in  Crell^e  J<mm.,  li.  pp.  209-271,  328-38'.] 

In  this  the  earliest  of  modem  text-books  on  Determinants,  a 

special  section  (g  ix.  pp.  46-51 ;  or  g  vi.  pp.  260-266  in  second 

edition)  is  sat  apart  with  the  headii^  "On  Skew  Determinants." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  it  is  only  the  latter  half  of  the 

aeotion  which  at  present  concerns  us,  as  the  other  half  deals  in 
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reality  vith  Cayley's  detemimant  Bolntioa  of  the  problem  of 

orthogonal  transfonnation. 

In  a  sense  the  mode  of  treatment  is  indirect,  the  general  skew 

determinant  being  viewed,  not  as  a  separate  entity,  but  in  its 

relation  to  a  set  of  linear  equations,  the  coefficients  of  which  are 

its  elements.    The  set  of  equations  is 

(11)»,   +  (12):c,   i-   .  .  .   +   (lnK=«i 
(21)*,   +  (22)a^  +   .  .  .   +   (2nK-«j 


in\)z^    +   (n2)arj   +   .  .  .    +   (n».)z,-tt.  J    , 

where  it  has  to  be  remembered  that  in  every  instance  {rr)  =  0  and 
(rs)  4- (sr)  -  0.  The  right-hand  members  of  what  he  calls  the 
"derived"  set  are  b,,  Pj,  .  .  .,  o,;  that  is  to  say,  there  exists 
simultaneously  with  the  original  the  set 

(UK   +  (21K   +   .  .  .   +   (.IK-t.,  1 
(12)»,   +   (22>ts   *   .  .  .   +  (i>2)i..t.| 


(!»).,   +   (2»)»,  + 


'^ 

+  («»K-..J 


whose  deteTminant  b  got  fiom  the  determiniuit  of  the  former  set 
by  the  change  of  lows  into  colunuis,  and  may  j  therefore  be  de- 
nominated by  the  same  symbol  A.  Solnng  the  two  seta  of  equa. 
tions  wa  liave 


«,i.   [11]«|   +   [12K  +   .  . 
3-ji  =  {21]u,   +   [22]w,  +   .  . 


[1»K, 
[2»K, 


ic,a  -   [nl]a,   +  [n2]Mj  +   .  .  .  +   [nnjw,, 


>:,<S.  [11>,   +   [21].,  +   ...   +   [,1K, 
z,a  .   [12],.,   +   [22]«,  +  .  .  .   +  [n2]v., 


[1„K  +   (2«),, 


+   [»"]... 


where,  be  it  remarked,  it  would  have  been  much  bettni  if  in  every 
case  the  coefBcients  of  u,  and  v,  had  been  interchanged,  for  then 

*  There  is  hnain  nwd  the  fut,  first  [noted  hy  K«the  in  IBOO,  that  the 
oofutoT  of  rt  in  mj  determinuit  U  eqnal  to  the  eo&otor  of  tr  in  the  ooDJDgate 
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[ra]  would  have  stood  for  the  cofactor  of  (re)  in  A .  From  these  by 
addition  and  subtraction  and  by  utilizing  the  fact  &at  v,  +  tv — 0 1 
two  others  are  obtained,  viz., 

22iii  =  0  +{[12]-[21])mj+  ...  +([ln]-[nl]Kl 

2*,  A  -{[21]-[12])i.,  +  0        ,     +  .  ■  -  +([2»]-[n2]K  ! 

t 

2:e,A  =([«!] -[1«]K  +([n21-[2n]K+  ■  ■  ■  +  <»  J 

and 

0-    ,  2[ll]o,       +([12]  +  [21]).,+  ■  ■  ■  +([1»1  +  [»I])<^ 
0  -  ([21]  +  [12])»,  +  2[22]i.,  +  . .  .  +  ([2n]  +  [n2])». 

0.((»1]  +  [1.])»,  +([n2]  +  [2»])«,+  .  . .  +  2M«.J 

Then  follows  the  vet;  carious  sentence — curious,  that  is  to  es;, 
logically — 

"  The  comparison  of  these  three  systems  gives  either 
A   .   0 
•  [12)-[21]        ...        [U]-[.l]l 

[21]-[12]  •  ...        [2«]-[n2]  I 

[nl]_[ln]  [»2]-[2»]        ...  'J 

or 

[11.0]  [12]  +  [21].0...[1»]  +  [»J]-0 

[21]  +  [12].0  [22]-0  ...[2n]+[n2).0 

[t.l]  +  [l>.]-0     [n2)  +  [2»].0...  M-O 

and  consequentiy  either  a  symmetrical  skew  determinant  of 
an  even  order  or  a"  [symmetrical  skew]  "  determinant  of  an 
odd  order  vanishes." 
Temporarily  setting  aside  the  latter  portion  of  this  sentence  we 

see  that  what  is  considered  to  be  proved  is  the  propoeition  that  If 

A  68  a  lem-axial  eketf  detaminant,  then  ettfter 

(1)    i-OooiW-M, 

or(2)H.0o«.?H.-M. 

+  Along   with    this   fiiot   SpottUwooda    nsaociatw   the  Btatemants   that 
>i,+Ua+  .  .  i+iiii=0,    «,+%+  .  .  .  4-ti„=o.    which  an  msnifeetly  io- 
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How  the  «dd  lattei  portion — >thst  is  to  say,  th«  deduotian  from 
this — can  be  justified  is  a  mysteiy ;  but  of  course  if  it  be  granted 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  oc^ncy  of  the  next  step  in  the  reason- 
ing, which  is  worded  as  follows : — 

"But  since  it  is  found  on  trial  that  for  m-l,  3,  .  .  .,  A 
Tsniehes,  while  for  n  =  2,  4,  .  .  .,  it  does  not,  the  following 
theorems  may  be  enunciated : — 

"Theorem  yiVf .  A  tymmeirieal skew d^ermtnarU  of  tm odd 
order  in  general  vanishes,  and  the  system  has  for  its  inverse 
an  taisymmetrical  skew  system. 

"Theorem  XV.  A  eymmetrical  shtw  determinant  of  an 
even  order  does  not  in  generai  vanish,  but  the  system  Has  fm 
its  inverse  a  symmetrical  skew  system." 

The  name,  however,  given  to  the  "inverse  system"  in  the  first 
case  when,  as  we  have  seen,  [r>}  — [sr]  is  clearly  inappropriate; 
and  it  is  not  improved  in  the  second  edition  by  alteration  into 
"  quadratic  skew,"  the  fact  being  that  the  system  is  not  skew  at 
all,  but  is  symmetric  with  respect  to  the  principal  di^onsJ,  or,  in 
later  phraseology,  is  axisytnmdric 

The  treatment  of  the  next  theorem  taken  up  is  happier  than  the 
foregoing,  and  is  after  the  outset  no  leas  fresh.  Taking  an  even- 
ordered  skew  detenninant  with  zeros  in  the  principal  diagonal  be 
develops  it  according  to  products  of  an  element  of  the  first  row 
and  an  element  of  the  first  column,  the  result  being  written  in  the 
form 


^12...  lnl  =  (12)S 


'34  ...  3n|  +  2(12)(13)34  35  . . .  32  + 


where,  be  it  observed,  the  second  typical  term 
been  altered  from 

-2  (12)  (13)     32     34     ...     3 


n4  n.*)  ...  nS 

the  right  has 
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bf  the  tnuietatidn  of  the  first  colnnm  to  ^e  last  pUoe.  The 
determiiiBat  in  this  typical  term  ia  then  farther  ttaDBfonned  into 
the  square  toot  of  the  piodnct  of  two  detenninants  like  that  in 
the  term  preceding  it,  the  steps  of  the  reasoning  bong — 


34 


3tt 


23     24     . 

.    2fi 

32     34     ...     3 

43     * 

4n 

42     •     ...     4r 

n3     n4 

»2    n*    ...     • 

•     24    ...     2n 
43     '      ...    4m 

b3    t»4     .  ..     • 

•     34    .  .  .    3r 
42     *     ...     4^ 

n2    «4    ...     * 

the  deletion  of  23  and  32  in  the  last  step  bemg  warranted  b;  the 
fact  that  their  eofaoton  are  detenninants  mmilat  to  the  or^ipnal 
but  of  odd  order  n  -  3,  and  therefore  have  the  ralue  zero.  The 
derelopment  as  thus  changed  has  the  form  of  the  square  of  a 
polynomial;  and  consequently  by  extracting  the  square  root  there 
results 


12  ...  In  1 


nl  n2  . . 


34  . 


.  3»l* 


n3  n4  . 


46  . 


.  42 


24  25  . . .    • 


This,  according  to  the  point  of  view,  will  be  recognised  either 
as  Cayley's  theorem  that  an  even-OTdered  skew  determinant  with 
zeros  in  the  principal  diagonal  is  a  iqaare,  or  as  the  theorem  in 
PfofBauB  formulated  by  Cayley  and  which  in  Jacobi's  notation 
would  be  written 

[123  . . .  n]=  12  [34  . . .  «]  + 13 [45  . . .  n2]  + 14  [56  . . .  «23]  + . . . 

The  reet  of  the  section  or  chapter  deals  with  Cayley's  exten- 
don  of  this  to  skew  determinants  whose  principal  elements  are 
not  zeros,  the  notation  employed  being  the  same. 
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CAYLEY  {1851). 

["  On  the  Theory  of  Permutanta."  Camb.  and  Dub.  Math.  Joum. 
Tu.  pp.  40-61 ;  or  CoUeeted  Maih.  Papers,  ii.  pp.  16-26.] 

By  this  time  the  widened  definition  of  a  detetminant  which 
Cayley  bad  given  in  hie  paper  of  1847  had  been  exploited  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  had  been  found  profitable  both  b;  himself 
and  hia  fellow-worker  Sylvester.  The  paper  we  have  now  come 
to,  however,  ie  the  only  one  of  the  Beries  that  for  the  present 
concerns  us.*  In  it  he  implicitly  diacarda  his  former  nsage  of 
the  word  "  determinant "  in  any  wider  sense  than  that  employed 
by  bis  piedeceesoTS ;  adopts  instead  the  word  "permuiant"  as 
suggested  by  Sylvester,  and  in  working  out  the  theory  of  the 
general  functions  under  this  name  assigns  to  determinants  and 
Pfaffians  their  proper  niches  in  the  new  struoture,  the  scheme  of 


f  (A)  (no  n 


|W 


UB)  Intermntants 
(or  hyperdeter^ 
minants) 


CAYLEY  (1854). 

["Recberchesultt^rieures  sur  lea  determinants ganches."  OreUg's 
Joum.,  I.  pp.  299-313 ;  or  Collected  Math.  Papers,  ii.  pp. 
202-206.] 

The  development  with  which  his  psper  of  1847  cloeee  is  here 
recalled  and  repeated  for  the  case  where  the  skew  determinant 
is  of  the  5th  order  and  the  elements  of  the  diagonal  are  special- 
ized, the  form  in  which  the  identity  appears  being 

*  All  of  them  fall  ta  be  dealt  with  when  giving  the  history  of  the  develop. 
msnt  of  the  theory  of  deteTminants  in  general. 
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12346  I  13345    =      U  -  22  -  33  ■  44  ■  55 
+ 11 .  25  ■  33  •  (46)= 
+  11.22-44-{35)" 
+  11 -22  ■65.(34)" 
+  11 -33 -44.  (25)2 
+  11 -33 -55 -(24)= 
+  II  -  44  ■  65  ■  (23)^ 
+  22-33-44.(15)s 
+  22- 33 -65   (14)* 
+  22 -44- 56 -(13)* 
+  33  ■  44  ■  55  ■  (12)» 
+  11  ■(2345)'! 
+  22(1345)« 
+  33 -(1246)* 
+  44  ■  (1235)* 
+  66-(1234)» 

where  the  symbol  on  the  left  stands  for  the  detennintnt  whose 
elements  are  11,  12,  .  . .  ,  21,  22,  .  .  .  and  the  peculiarity  of 
skewnesa  is  undeistood  but  not  expressed.  Had  the  special izstiou 
of  tiie  elements  of  the  diagonal  been  as  before,  the  development 
would  clearly  have  been 

1 

+  (46)»  +  (35)»  +  (34)«  +  (25)>  +  (24)'  +  (23)'  +  (16)S  +  (U)i'  +  (13)«  +  (12)« 
+  (2345)»  +  (1345)*  +  (1246)2  +  (1235)*  +  (1234)=, 

which,  if  the  order  be  reversed,  agrees  exactly  with  the  result  of 
patting  n  =  6  in  the  identity  towards  the  end  of  the  paper  of  1846. 
By  way  of  explanation  Cayley  adds  the  sentence  "  Lea  expressions 
12,  1234,  etc,  i  droite  sent  icidea  iyajffiews," — which  is  noteworthy 
as  being  the  first  intimation  that  he  desired  "  les  fonctions  da  M. 
Jscobi,"  as  he  had  formerly  called  them,  to  be  known  by  the  name 
of  the  mathematician  whose  integration-method  had  led  Jacobi  to 
the  discovery  of  them.  The  change  is  easily  acconnted  for  by  the 
fact  that  it  was  more  appropriate  to  attach  Jacobi'e  name  to 
another  class  of  determiiianta  which  were  of  greater  importance 
and  to  which  Jacobi  had  given  far  more  attention. 
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Immediately  following  this  there  comea  the  announcement : — 
"  J'ai  trouv6  nicemment  una  fonnnle  analogue  pour  le  d^ 
veloppement  d'un  cUterminani  gaurhe  bord^,  tel  que 
<(1234  I  jSl-J34   =     ttff     al     a2     a3     04 
Ifi     11     12     13     U 
2^    21     22     23     2i 
3J3    31     32    33     34 
ifi     41     42     43     44  ; 

Cette  f ormule  est : — 


al234|^l234   =      a;3    11-22-33-44 
+  ufi-  12.12.33-44\ 
+  (ij8-13-I3-22.44 
+  a/J.U.14.22.33  I 
+  0L^.  23-23 -11-44  I 
+  a^-24-24-ll-33 
+  «/3-34-34-U-22' 
+  aj31234.1234» 
+  al-^1.22-33-44\ 
-f  a2  -  ^2  ■  11  ■  33  ■  44 1 
+  a3.^3.11  ■22-44r 
+  a4-i84-ll-22-33) 
+  al23.;ei23.44j 
+  al24./3l24.33| 
+  0134.^134.22" 
+  a334-;8234.1l). 

Natumlly  enough  it  is  noted  bjr  Cay  ley  that  the  writing  of  a>*^— 
5  giyes  us  the  less  general  theorem  with  which  we  started ;  bat  he 
does  not  explain  why  a  third  way  of  arranging  the  terma  of  the 
development  is  adopted.  Stranger  still,  he  does  not  remark  on 
the  fact  that  by  making  11,  22,  33,  44  all  vanish  there  is  obtained 
the  identity 

^nEiJ^HSi    ~   0^1234-1234, 


which  is  the  twin  theorem  to  one  given  in  his  preriona  paper 
*  A  wrious  miaprint  in  the  original  ia  hare  corrected- 
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ragaiding  a  bordered  skew  ejibmetrical  determinant  of  even  order. 
It  will  be  remembered,  however,  that  in  the  atatement  of  this 
tatter  theorem,  the  peculiar  narrow  use  of  the  word  '  borde '  did 
not  occur. 

Although  what  may  be  called  Part  Second  of  the  paper  (pp. 
301,  302)  may  seem  at  first  a^ht  to  concern  something  else,  it 
really  only  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  minors  (by  which 
he  means  thoee  afterwards  named  prinuBy  minora)  of  a  ekew  deter- 
minant are  themselves  skew,  being  "gauches  ordinaires"  when  their 
eofaclor  in  the  original  delermiriaiU  is  of  tlieform  rr,  and  "  gauehes 
bordis"  when  their  eofador  is  of  the  form  is.  Considerable  space 
is  occupied  in  verifying  by  two  examples  that  the  some  result  will 
be  reached  whether  we  apply  the  theorem  of  Part  First  directly  to 

T23"T:."V|  123".  77  ft 

01  to  the  primary  minora  in  its  equivalent 


11-  23  ...  n  I  23  ...  re   -     12"  23  ...  n  |  13  . 


What  may  he  called  Part  Third  (pp.  303-306)  ia  very  forbid- 
ding) by  reason  of  the  defective  mode  of  exposition  and  of  the 
awkwardness  of  the  notation  employed.  Probably  this  accounts 
for  the  faot  that  the  interesting  theorem  which  it  contains  has 
never  emerged  until  now  from  ite  place  of  sepulture.  A  portion 
of  it  mnet  of  neceaaity  he  given  verbatim,  if  only  for  the  purpose 
of  preserving  historical  colour.     It  commences — 

"  Je  remarque  que  le  nombre  des  termes  du  ddveloppement 
(p.  299)  du  determinant  gauche  est  to<ijours  une  puiseanee 
de  2,  et  que  de  plus,  ce  nombre  se  r^uit  Ji  la  moiti^,  en 
r^duisant  k  z&to  un  terme  quelconqne  aa.  Maia  outre  cela, 
le  determinant  prend  dans  cette  supposition  la  forme  da 
determinant  [gauche]  d'un  ordre  inf^rieur  de  I'unit^.  Je 
considire  par  example  le  determinant  gauche  l:i3  |  123. 
En  y  faisant  33  =  0  et  en  accentuant ,  pour  y  mettre  plus 
de  clartd,  tous  les  symboles,  on  trouve 


123  I  123'  =   ll'-(23')=  +  22'-{13T. 
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De  ]h,  en  ^riTant 

U   =   13'11',        13   =   n'-23', 
22   -   13'-22', 
on  obtient 

12  I  12    =    11.22  +  {12)', 

=    ll'-{22'-(137+ll'-(237}, 
c'eet  k  dire 

12  I  12-11'.123  1  123'- 

On  a  de  mSme 
1234  |T23?  -  1 1'.22'-(34')'  +  n'-33'.(24')*  +  22'.33'-(14')'+ (1234')*, 
et  delit,  en  i^ctivant 

23  -   1234', 


11  =  u'.ir, 

12   =   11'.24' 

22    =    14'-22', 

13  =   ir-34', 

33  ^   l4'-33', 

on  obtient 

123  I  123   =   11.22-33  +  ll-(23)V22-(31)'+33-(12)» 

-    ll'-U'  f  22'.33X147  +  {1234')»  | 

\  +  11'22'(34')'  +  ir  33(24')'  J 

cfeai  k  dire 


123  I  123   =   iri4'-1234  |  1234'." 

The  remainder  ia  devoted  to  the  next  two  cases,  the  Terification 
of  which,  of  conree,  occupies  still  more  space.  The  theorem  thus 
dealt  with  ma;  be  roughly  described  as  giving  ths  transformation 
of  a  tkew  determinant,  having  one  zero  element  in  its  main  diagonal, 
into  a  ekew  determinant  of  the  next  lower  order ;  and  in  a  nota- 
tion which  needs  no  explanation  and  which  was  perfectly  familiar 
to  Cayley  at  the  time,  the  four  examples  may  be  written  thoa  :~- 

,  Google 


I  11  12  131 

- 13  22  23  : 
1-13-23   -I 

U  12  13  U 

-12  22  23  24 

- 13  -  23  33  34 

-  U-24-34  . 

11  12  13  14  151 
-12  32  23  24  25 
-13-23  33  34  35 
-14-24-34  44  46 
-16-26-86-46  - 


11     12...     15  161 
-12     22.  ..     26  26 


I     1M4     11.24     11-34  I 
-11-24     22-14    [1234]   -*- 11-14, 
I -11-34 -[1234]    33-141 


11  15  11-25  11-35  11-45 
■11-25  22-15  [1236]  [1245] 
-ll-35-[1236]  33-16  [1345] 
■ll-46-[1245]-[1345]  4415 


11-16     11-26      11-36      11-46    11-66  | 
-11-26     22-16      [1236]     [1246]  [1256]| 
-U-36-[1236J    3316      [1346]  [1356],  ■ 
-11-46 -[1246] -[1346]     4t-16    [1456] 
-ll-66-[1256]-[1356]-[1456]  66-16  I 


Of  coiirae,  this  mode  of  writing  doea  not  at  once  surest  any 
better  mode  of  proo^  but  it  makes  clear  the  general  theorem, 
which  consequently  may  be  enunciated  aa  follows : — 

"  A  skew  determinant  of  the  n"  ord^  which  has  a  zero  for  the 
Iqst  element  of  its  main  diagonal  may,  if  mviHpIied  hy  ll'(n)''~'  be 
transformed  into  a  skew  lieterminant  of  the  (n  - 1)"  order,  which 
has  for  its  first  row  the  last  column  of  the  original  determinant 
multiplied  by  11,  for  its  main  diagonal  the  main  diagonal  of  the 
original  determinant  mtUHplied  by  In,  and  for  Oie  element  in  every 
other  place  is  sitttated  between  these  iteo  lines  ike  Ffafian  [Irsn]. 

The  rest  of  the  paper  deals  with  inverse  midrices,  and  ^vith  the 
application  of  them  to  the  problem  afterwarde  known  aa  the 
avtomorphie  tran^ormation  of  a  quadric. 
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BRTOBCHI  (1854). 

[La  Teobioa  dei  Dbtbrhinakti,  b  ls  bue  prihoipali  Apflioazioki. 
Del  Dr.  Francisco  Brioechi,     Tiii  +  116  pp.    Pavia,  1854. 

TTUiBlation  into  French,  by  Combescure,  ix  -f-  216  pp. 

Paris,  1866. 
Tranalation  into  German,  by  Scbellbach,  vii  +  102  pp.' 
Berlin,  1856.} 

In  Uiis,  the  second  text-book,  the  same  importance  is  given  to 
skew  determinante  as  in  Spottiswoode,  the  first  part  of  the  eighth 
section  (pp.  55-72)  being  devoted  to  them  under  the  heading  "  Dei 
detenninanti  gohbi,"  which  Scbellbach  translates  by  Uberschiagen. 
The  arrangement  and  treatment  of  the  matter,  however,  are  much 
more  logical,  zero-axial  skew  detenninauts  being  taken  first,  then 
the  functions  connected  with  these,  viz.,  Pfat&ana,  then  skew 
determinants  which  are  not  zero-axial,  and  lastly  the  use  of  skew 
determinants  in  the  consideration  of  the  problem  of  orthogonal 
transformation. 

The  precedence  given  to  determinants  which  are  "gobbi  wm- 
uintrici "  over  those  which  are  "  puramente  gobbi "  is  explained  at 
the  outset  by  reference  to  Gayley's  theorem  regarding  the 
expressibiUty  of  the  latter  in  terms  of  the  former,  the  quit« 
general  theorem  from  which  Cayley's  immediately  follows  being 
carefully  enunciated  thus : — 

"  Indicando  con  P,  il  determinante  nel  quale  si  pongano 
equali  a  zero  gli  elementi  principal! ;  e  con  ("Pu),  un  deter- 
minante minore  principale  delle'  m-esimo  ordine  del  deter- 
minante P  nel  quale  siensi  annullati  gli  elementi  principali 

si  ha: — 

p-p.+2^„('p«).+2,Z^,^„('p„). , 

The  proof  given  of  Jacobi's  theorem  regarding  the  value  of  an 
odd-ordered  skew  determinant  with  zero,  in  the  principal  diagonal 
is  essentially  the  some  as  Cayley's  proof,  but  fuller  and  clearer. 
The  proof  of  the  corresponding  theorem  for  a  determinant  of  even 
order  resembles  Spottiewoode's,  the  difference  lying  mainly  in  the 
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nee  of  the  notation  of  differential-quoMente  in  apadfying  the 
minoTa  of  tbo  determinant.  Denoting  tlie  detenninanl  of  even 
Older  by  F,  he  Btarts  witii  the  development — 


Then  as  a  pieriously  obtained  general  identit;,  originally  due  to 
Jacobi,  viz., 

p     3»P      ^    3P    31P    _    5P   eP 

given  in  thia  apecial  caae  the  identitiea 

p     B'P        ^    3P.  ^?        p     3'P       ^    iP    3P. 

p   ^P    =  !?.^ 

becauae  the  cofactoT,  awkwardly  denoted  by  3P/SaM ,  of  any  vanieh- 
ing  element  0^  in  the  principal  di^onal  ia  zero  in  accordance  with 
the  preceding  theorem  of  Cayley's.  From  the  fiiat  two  of  theae 
we  have 

pj         5ip  5^P        ^    3P    3P    X   1£.^ 

3a,r  3ar,     3fl,,  3«„         Za^r'Zon         ^h  ^«  ' 
the  right  side  of  which  can  be  changed  into 


(ZP_  Spy 

\3a,/3a„/ 


by  reason  of  the  fact  that  for  a  determinant  each  as  P  we  have 
in  every  caae 


But  from  the  third  identity  above,  by  squaring,  we  obtain  on 
the  light  the  same  expreeeion;  ao  that  there  thus  reaolta 


\3o,,.  ZaJ 


— an  equation   which  exactly  expresses  the  property  that  the 
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eepniu  la  proprieia  cue  u  aeiennmanw  r  c  nn  quftaraio   ;. 

On  looking  now  to  the  development  with  which  the  demon- 
stration opened. BiioBchi  is  led  to  an  expression  for  the  square 
in  question,  viz. : 

p=  i  ±a  ( ^'^  V  +tt  ( ^^  V + -  -  - « (  ^'^  y  V 

or,  more  generally, 

where  he  notes  that  in  every  case  a,^  =  0  and  9*P/3o„  3a,,  being  a 
determinant  of  the  same  kind  as  P,  is  a  square.  The  example 
added  is 


{       10  a„|*  lO  Oj,!*  10  a^H  1 

[      la«  Ol  la^s  0|  lojj  0|     J 


where  the  difficulty  of  the  ambiguous  sign,  although  prsaenting 
itself  more  prominently  than  in  the  general  demonstration,  is  not 
referred  to. 

The  new  function  H,  which  is  the  square  root  of  P,  is  next 
studied.  Differentiating  both  sides  of  the  equation  of  relationship 
Brioschi  obtains 

3P    ^   H  SH  * 
da„  da,, ' 

where  the  inconvenience  of  the  difTerential  notation  comes  out 
more  strikingly  than  before,  the  differential-quotient  on  the  left 
being  used  conventionally  to  denote  a  certain  minor  of  P,  and 
the  differentiation  on  the  right  being  real.     By  squaring  we  have 


©'-©■■ 


'Silica  the  le(t  member  is  wliat  Caylejr  oiled  a  "bordered  skew  sym- 
metric determiniDt"  ;  end  since,  as  Jocobi  noted,  a  dilTerential -quotient 
of  H  with  respect  t«  one  of  its  elemenla  i*  a  function  of  tbe  same  kind 
u  H,  we  have  here  one  half  of  Caylsy's  propoaitjon  that  a  b<mUr4d  Atu) 
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and  BiDCA,  aa  we  havo  aeen,  it  is  permissible  to  substitute 

there  results 

( g'p  y.  j-SH. 

so  that  the  expansion  for  P  above  obtaioed  may  be  altered  into 

from  which  by  extraction  of  the  square  root  we  have 

This  will  be  recognised  as  a  third  mode  of  writing  an  already 
well-known  result,  and,  as  Brioechi  notes,  gives  a  proper^  of 
the  function  H  umilai  to  a  property  of  determinants  ("  la  qualo 
equazione  convene  una  proprietk  della  funzione  H  analoga  ad  una 
nota  dei  deteiminanti "). 

From  this  he  passes  to  what  he  calls  the  characteristic  property 
of  H,  viz.,  its  change  of  sign  consequent  upon  the  transposition  of 
two  indices.  Galling  H'  what  H  becomes  when  r  and  e  are  inter- 
changed, he  notes  that  in  those  terms  of  H  in  which  the  element 
a„  occurs  there  can  he  no  other  element  with  the  same  indices,  and 
that  therefore 

aH  __  _  aH ' 

Then  since  the  same  interchange  made  in  P  leaves  P  in  reality 
unaltered, — that  is  to  say,  since  H^  =  H'^, — ho  obtains 


and,  it  having  been  shown  that  the  two  differential-quotienta  hero 
appearing  are  of  opposite  signs,  it  follows  that  so  also  are   H 
and  H'. 
Lastly,  he  passes  on  to  skew  determinants  in  general ;  and,  using 
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the  theorem  and  notation  intToduced  at  the  outset,   he  writes 
Cft^ley's  propoeitiona  in  the  form — 

n  even,        P  =  P„  +2^  2<»r^„( V.).  +  ■  •  .  +  <»ii«m  ■  ■  ■  <K«. 

which,  he  sa;^  when  the  prinoipal  elements  are  all  unit;  become 
neven,        P-.P,+  2,(*Pa)<.+  - •  ■  +  !. 

«  odd,       p  «  2,('^">' + 2/"P">' +■■■+»■ 

the  dereloptnent  now  being  in  each  case  a  sum  of  equaies,  aa  all 
the  minors  appearing  in  it  are  evan-ordered. 

CAYLEY  (1857). 

[Thi^itoie  aur  les  determinants  gauches.     CrelU's  Joum.,  It. 
pp  277,  278 ;  or  Cdleeted  Math.  Papers,  iv.  pp.  72,  73.] 

This  ia  practically  a  note  to  rectify  the  oversight  made  in  the 
paper  of  1664,  where,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  he  omitted  to  draw 
attention  to  the  case  in  which  the  skew  determinant  submitted  to 
the  operation  of  'bordering'  has  Esros  for  the  elements  of  the 
[oincipal  diagonal 

"TTn  determinant,"  he  now  says,  "de  cette  esp^ce  se 
T^duit  to^jours  an  prodnit  de  deux  Ffa^/em.  En  efTet  ea 
^rivant  dans  les  exemplee  11  =  22  =  33  =  44  —  0,  on  obtient : 


al2»  1/3123  «  al23v3123, 


al234 1^1234    -   aj31234-1234, 

at  de  mSme  pour  on  determinant  gauche  et  aym6trique 
horde  quelconque,  euivant  que  I'ordre  du  determinant  est 
pair  ou  impair." 

To  this  there  is  added  the  Bnggestive  commentary : — 

"Je  remarque  4  propoa  de  cela,  que  dans  le  cas  d'on 
determinant  d'ordte  pair,  le  terme  a^  est  midtipliS  par  on 
minenr  premier  lequel  (comma  determinant  gauche  et 
qrmetrique  d'oidn  impair)  ae  r^duit  &  zero ;  le  determinant 
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ne  contient  done  pas  ce  term  ojS,  et  sera  par  cons^uent 
foDctioii  lineo-liu^aiie  dee  quantity  a\,  a2,  etc.,  et  1/3,  2p, 
etc. ;  de  mani^  qu'on  ne  eaunut  Stre  surpris  de  voir  oe 
dStermiiiant  ee  pi^eenter  sotia  la  forme  d^m  prodtut  de 
deux  faoteoie,  dont  I'un  est  fonction  lm6aiie  de  al,  a2,  etc, 
et  I'aatre  fonction  liD^aira  de  1^,  3/3,  etc.  Male  pom  on 
d^teimJnant  d'oidre  impair,  le  coefficient  da  terme  a/3  ne  ae 
r^uit  pas  it  Eero ;  en  suppoaant  done  que  le  determinant 
puiase  s'  exprimer  comme  produit  de  deax  facteuis,  il  est 
n^oessure  que  I'un  de  cea  facteura  soit  (comme  le  deter- 
minant mAme)  fonction  lin^aire  de  a/3  et  lineo-lineaiie  de  al, 
a2,  etc.,  et  1^,  2^,  etc  :  de  cette  mani^  on  ae  rend  compte 
de  la  difference  de  la  fonne  dea  facteura,  qui  a  lien  dana 
les  deux  cas  dont  11  a'agit." 
It  is  finally  pointed  out  that  by  writing  j8  =  a  we  are  brought 
back  to 

al23|al23  -  («i23)', 
al234|al234    =   0: 

— "  la  propriety  fondamentale  dea  d^terminanta  gauchea  et  aym^ 
triqnee."  There  ia  ^^in,  however,  an  overeight  here,  for  the 
element  oa  is  taken  to  be  equal  to  0,  whereas  it  is  onljr  necessarily 
BO  in  the  second  case. 

BALTZEE  (1857). 

[Thbobie  umd  Anwbnduno  dbb  Bbtbrhinanteh.  Mit  Berie- 
hung  auf  die  OriglnalqueUen.  Datgeatellt  von  Dr.  Richard 
Baltzer.     vi  -(-  129  pp.     Leiprig,  1657.] 

Following  his  two  predecessors  Baltzer  alao  aesigned  a  separate 
aection  of  hia  text-book  to  akew  determinants,  but  without  giving 
them  any  special  designation  of  his  own  or  even  taking  over  that 
used  by  Schellbach.  The  title  of  the  section  (§  8,  pp.  29-34)  is 
thus  a  little  lengthy,  viz.,  "  Determirumte  einet  Syttemt  von  Ete- 
menten,  wnler  denen  die  eorreepondirendea  «,k  imd  au  eutgegen- 
ge»etzt  gleich  sind." 

It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  before  this  aection  is  reached 
some  theorems  which  strictly  belong  to  the  snl^ect  of  the  aection 


Google 


p.  12)  Jscobi'e  thoorem  ngut 
akow  determinftnt  of  odd  ok 
K^^udiug  cotiJQgmt«  elemeotoof 
udaX  skew  detenninuit,  the  mc 
l^  J&cobi  toi  his  own  tiieorem, 
or  all  colnmiu  by  —1,  mud  tl 
minant  vidi  the  originaL  In 
WB  h&ve  Brioachi's  theorem  nff 
seio-azial  skew  determinaDt  of 
of  the  nine  which  it  is  deaiabl 
the  determinant 


I  a»,  ■ 
be  denoted  hj  ^ ,  and  the  eofaci 
ing  in  mind  that  ^  is  a  fonctioi 
dent  of  a„  we  hare 

^-^ 


But  when  n  is  even  we  know  f 
A„=  "■&■„',  consequently  we  hf 

lA  = 

as  BrioBchi  aCGrmed.*  In  the 
ai^as  Jacobi'e  general  theorem 

1  A^     A,   I 
*  It  ongbt  to  ba  notioed  kino  that ' 

to  Tsriiy  Spottiswoode's  thtorMii  To 
nuoning  b«iiig  that  u  A  ia  then  kiu 
Uut  tbcnfoTe  A„  =  A^^ 
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08  Brioschi  did,  to  the  cose  where  A  is  leio-axial  skew  and  of  odd 
order  to  obtain  the  lesult 

and  he  takes  the  farther  step  of  deducing  from  it  the  reenlt 

A^  ;  A^ :  A^,, :  .  .  .  .    "    V^ii  ■  v-^  •  v-^» :  •  ■  • 

thofi  showing,  as  ha  says  (1)  that  the  ratios  on  the  left  are  inde- 
pendent of  r,  and  (2)  that,  when  the  sign  of  one  of  ths  roots  has 
been  fixed,  the  others  are  known  ("dasa  doroh  daa  Zeichen  ainer 
tmtei  diesen  Wnrzehi  die  Zeichen  der  iihrigen  Wurzeln  bestimmt 
Bind,") 

Tniuing  now  to  the  section  specially  set  apart  for  the  considera- 
tion of  skew  determinants,  we  find  that  it  opens  with  Cayley's 
theorem  r^pirding  a  zero-axial  determinant  of  even  order,  the 
reqairement  being,  as  here  worded,  to  prove  that  such  a  determinant 
is  ttie  sqoara  of  a,  raiional  integral  funeiion  of  the  dements^ 
The  proof  ia  essentially  the  same  as  Spottiswoode's  and  BrioscM's, 
and  differs  from  Cayley's  merely  in  that  it  does  not  begin  with  a 
determinant  of  a  more  general  form  than  is  necessary, — a  point 
which  it  is  desirable  to  insist  upon,  as  Baltzer  ignores  the  fact,  and 
than  does  not  hesitate  to  say  in  a  footnote  that  Cayley's  proof 
"  leaves  manifold  doubts  unreheved."  In  fact  the  theorem  which 
Cayley  provee  is,  that  r/  a  zero-axial  likeui  determinant  qf  odd  order 
be  '  bordered '  the  retulting  determinant  ii  the  product  of  turn 
ffaffiane :  whereas  what  the  three  others  prove,  is  the  particular 
case  of  this  in  which  the  skewness  extends  to  the  bordering 
elements. 

The  development  with  which  the  proof  begins  Baltzer  writes  in 
the  form 

where  A'  is  the  cof actor  of  a„  in  A,j,  and  r  and  s  have  the  values 
2,  3,  .  .  .  ,  ».  He  then  uses  the  fact  that  A],  is  a  zeio-azial 
skew  determinant  of  odd  order,  and  that  therefore  by  a  preceding 
result 

AV,   =   A'„   -    s/A'„  A'„  p 
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ao  that  there  ia  obtained 

and  since  in  this  aggregate  the  valuea  poaaible  foi  r  ate  exaotly 
those  possible  for  s,  he  concludes  (withont  knovring  the  signs  of 
the  tenns  of  the  ^gregate,  be  it  obseived)  that  it  is  resolvable 
into  two  faotoTB,  viz. 


(2a„yA'„)(2a„7A'.). 


It  is  then  argued  that  the  two  factors  are  identical  even  in  the 
signs  of  their  various  terms  "  da  durch  das  Zeiehen  einer  Wuizel 
die  Zeiehen  der  iibrigen  bestimmt  mud  " ;  and  that  therefore 

-  an  ^gregate  of  n  - 1  terms,  since  the  valaes  to  be  given  to 
r  are  2,  3,  .  .  .  ,  n.  The  next  step  consists  in  pointing  out 
that  AV  being  a  detenninant  similar  to  A  but  of  order  n-2, 
it  must  follow  that  ^A'„  can  in  the  same  wajr  be  expressed  as 
an  aggregate  of  n  -  3  terms,  and  that  this  process  can  be  continnad 
until  the  minor  under  the  root-sign  is  of  the  2nd  order,  when 
manifestly  its  value  is  the  square  of  one  of  its  elements.  The 
final  result  thus  is  that  ^A  is  exprsssible  as  an  a^regato  of  (n-I) 
(n  -  3)  .  .  .  3.1  terms  each  of  which  is  the  product  of  ^n  elements 
whose  collected  suffixes  form  a  permutation  of  1,  2,  .  .  .  ,  n. 
By  way  of  coroUarj  to  this  it  is  pointed  out  that 

is  one  of  the  terms  of  the  aggregate,  and  the  same  is  proved  by 
showing  thsC  the  square  of  this  is  a  term  of  A,  the  reasoning 
being  as  follows : — Since  in  every  case  a„  =>  -a„  we  have 

(OjjOa,  ■  ■  ■  a„,..)'  =  (aii<»„  ...  «,_,.„)  •  <  -)*"(%a^  ■  • .  <v,_,), 
aad  ■■■  -  ( -  )'"(Oii  Oji  "m  ««  •  •  •  o-i.-  «-.  -i )- 

which  clearly  contains  n  elements,  one  from  every  row  and  one 
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from  every  oolomn  of  A ,  and  will  therefore  be  a  torm  of  A  if  only 
we  can  show  tliat  the  number  of  invermonfi  of  order  in 

2,1,  4,3,  6,5,  .  .  .  ,  n,  n  -  1 

is  Jfl,  a  fact  which  is  self-evident 

Baltzer'a  proof  that  the  rational  integral  function  H,  which  b 
the  square  root  of  A,  changes  signs  when  two  aufiixeB,  r  and  »,  are 
interchanged  is  a  simplification  of  Brioschi's,  the  operation  and 
even  the  notion  of  differentiatioDj  being  dispensed  witti.  The 
fnnotion  resulting  from  the  change  being  H'  he  concladea  like 
BrioBohi  that 

also  the  aggregate  of  the  terms  in  H  which  contain  a„  being  0,,  B, 
say,  he  infers  as  Brioschi  does  that  B  cannot  be  affected  by  the 
change,  and  that  therefore  a„  B  will  be  altered  into  a„  B  or  -  a„  B. 
Here,  however,  he  brings  the  demonstration  qatokly  to  a  satis- 
^toiy  end  by  saying  that  since  some  of  the  terms  of  H'  are  thus 
seen  to  differ  in  sign  only  from  the  corresponding  terms  of  H,  the 
equation  H^  ^  H**  shows  all  of  them  must  so  differ ;  and  this  is 
what  was  to  be  proved. 

Jacobi's  notation  for  the  function  H  is  then  introduced,  the 
formal  intimation  being  that  (1,  2,  3,  .  .  .  ,  n)  m  vatd  to  denote 
the  aggregate  wHoee  firat  term  is  dijO^  ■  ■  .  a^,n  imf  toAose 
iquare  is  A.  The  other  value  of  ^/A  is  thus  of  coarse  represent- 
ableby(2,  l,3,...,n),(2,  3,.  ..n,t),or:..  As  this  implies  also  that 

JA'„   =    ±{2,  3,  ...,r-l,r+l,  ...,n) 

we  have  now  the  means,  so  far  as  i^mbuliam  is  concerned,  of 
removing  the  ambigiuty  from  the  various  terms  of  the  identity 

Va    =  a^i'JA.'^  +  ajsJA'^+  .  .  .   +o„VA'™.. 

As  for  the  knowledge  necessary  to  use  the  symbolism  aright, 
Baltzer's  dictum  is  that  the  sign  taJeen  to  precede  (2,3,  .  .  .  ,r  -  1, 
r  ■(■  1,  . . .  ,n)  in  eubetitiding  for  JiJ„  must  he  mteh  that  the  eqwxiion 

VAVs/A'„  =  A'„ 

Kill  be  eatiefied;  and  tliis  ho  proves  will  take  place  when  the 
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-(-in2,8,..^i 

-(-l)'+'(2,3,.. 


hypotheaiB,  be  says,  the  left-hand  side 

,■■-,«)■( -1)'(2,3. 
+  1, . .  .,B)  (2.3, . . 

and  therefore  by  a  pifirions  theorem 
-  -  (  -  l)'+'{2,3, . . . ,  r  -  1,  r  + 1, . . .,«)  {3, . . 
the  first  tenn  of  which  is 

-(-l)'+'Oja  .  .  .  a„.,,„-aB4  ■  ■  ■ 
or  -{-iy*'an  ou  .  ■  ■  «n-i.naf.ii 

and  the  right-hand  side 
ocofactor  of  On  in  <in    an  ■  .  ■ 
an    an  ■  ■  ■ 
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To  the  proof  no  note  is  appended  drawing  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  veij  same  raeult  would  have  been  reached  by  taking 
( - 1)"-',  ot  indeed  ( - 1)'-',  instead  of  ( - 1)'  for  the  siga-factoT 
of  (2,3,. ■■.r-l.r+l,. ..,«). 

The  Teiy  next  step  taken,  in  acootdance  with  the  above  men- 
tioned dictum,  vt  to  make  the  sabatitntion  in  the  right-hand  side  of 
the  equation 

Va    =   '"hV^'k   +   "u-y^M   +    ■  ■  ■   +ai»V-*''"«i 
the  fint  term  being  used  to  decide  whether  (1,2,3,  .  .  .,  n)  or 
-  (1,2,3,  .  .  .,  r)  has  to  be  substituted  for  the  left-hand  mde,  and 
the  final  result  being 
(1,2,3 R)-a,s(3,...,n)  +  a,3(4,..,«.2)  +  ...+a,„(2,...,n-l). 

Since  (3,4,  .  .  .,  n)  ia  the  cofactor  of  a,,  in  (1,2,3,  .  ■  ■,  n)  and 
the  differential-quotient  of  the  latter  with  respect  to  a^j  is  Uie 
same,  it  immediately  follows  from  this  that 

Baltier,  however,  obtains  a  more  general  result  by  going  back  to 
the  Gonesponding  more  general  theorem  in  determinants,  viz.,  the 
theorem 

A    -   OnKi    +    '>rsArj+     .   .   .   +    a™Am, 
with  which  he  associates 

0   =    "riAfl    +    ar»A«    +  .   .   .   +   a™Am; 
substituting  ^^   V-4for  A„ ;  and  then  dividing  both  «des  ^ ^. 


v.-.'^.. 

•--^ 

°--'^- 

■— ^ 

it  has  to  be  noticed  that  there  is  no  term  in  S^  A  /Bon- 

By  comparison  of  the  fiist  of  these  with  the  immediately  i»e> 
ceding  result  (the  recurring  law  of  development),  he  deduces  the 
quite  general  identity  regarding  the  two  foime  of  the  c 
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Or,  in  s/a — the  identity,  that  ia  to  say,  with  which  we  were  in- 
clined to  start. 
His  words  are — 


"  Setzt  man 

^/'i     =    (' 

-,1,2,.. 

.,  r-1 

,r+l.. 

•,») 

r,(2,... 

,«)    + 

V3,- 

■■,» 

,1) 

so  findet  man 

'^- 

(•+1, 

...,n,l 

■1), 

in  welchem  Cyclus  die  Suffiie  r  and  a  fehlen." 

In  regard  to  this  the  reader  has,  of  course,  to  note  that 
{r,l,2,...,  r- l,r-)-l ...,  n)  being  only  one  of  the  two  values  of 
^A,  the  differential-quotient  obtained  is  also  only  one  of  two; 
in  other  words,  that  the  result  reached  is  really 

8(r,l,2,...,r-l,r-H,...,»)/2a„  =  (.+  l,...,»,l «-l), 

where  from  1  to  a  - 1  and  from  e  +  l  to  n  the  integers  appear  in 
natural  order,  save  that  r  ia  omitted. 

The  remainder  of  the  chapter  or  section,  which  contains  no  new 
feature,  refers  to  Cayley's  expansion  of  a  determinant  arranged 
according  to  products  of  elements  of  the  principal  diagonal,  and 
the  application  of  this  to  skew  determinants  whose  diagonal 
elements  are  each  equal  to  i. 
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On  the  Motion  produoed  in  an  Infinite  Mastio  Solid  by 
the  Motion  through  the  Spooe  occupied  by  it  of  a 
body  acting  on  it  only  by  Attraction  or  Bepulsion. 
By  Lord  Kelvin. 

(BMdJn1rl6,1900,) 

g  1.  Tha  title  of  the  present  communication  describes  a  pure 
problem  of  abetract  mathematical  dynamics,  without  indication  of 
any  idea  of  a  physical  application.  For  a  merely  mathematical 
journal  it  might  be  suitable,  because  the  dynamical  subject  is 
certainly  interesting  both  in  itself  and  in  its  relation  to  waves  and 
vibrations.  My  reason  for  occupying  myself  with  it,  and  for 
offering  it  to  the  Boyal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  is  that  it  suggests  a 
conceivable  explanation  of  the  greatest  difficulty  hitiierto  presented 
by  the  undulatory  theory  of  light;  the  motion  of  ponderable 
bodies  through  infinite  space  occupied  by  an  elastic  solid.'" 

§  2.  In  consideration  of  the  confessed  object,  and  for  brevity, 
I  shall  use  the  word  atom  to  denote  an  ideal  substance  occupying 
a  given  portion  of  solid  space,  and  acting  on  the  ether  within  it 
and  around  it,  according  to  the  old-fashioned  eighteenth  century 
idea  of  attraction  and  repulsion.  That  is  to  say,  every  infinitesimal 
volume  A  of  the  atom  acts  on  every  infinitesimal  volome  B  of  the 
ether  with  a  force  in  the  line  FQ  joining  the  centres  of  these  two 
volumes,  equal  to 

A^(P,PQ)pB (1), 

where  p  denotes  the  density  of  the  ether  at  Q,  and  /  (P,  PQ) 
denotes  a  quantity  depending  on  the  position  of  P  and  on  the 

*  The  M-d»I1ed  "  electro- magnetic  theory  of  light "  does  not  cut  away  this 
fonndation  ^m  the  old  Dndulatory  theory  of  light.  It  adds  to  that  primary 
theory  an  eDonnoua  province  of  traascendent  iDt«re«t  and  importance ;  it 
demands  of  ub  not  morely  an  eiplsDatioii  of  all  the  phenomena  of  light  and 
radiant  heat  hy  transverse  vihrations  of  an  elastie  solid  called  ether,  bnt  also 
the  inolusioQ  of  electric  currents,  of  the  permanent  magnetism  of  steel  and 
lodeatone,  of  magnetio  force,  and  of  electroataCic  force,  in  a  compnhonsire 
ethereal  dynamice. 
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hitherto,  or  to  times  1,  2,  3  .  .  .  after  mid-orbit  passages.  LiDes 
dtavn  across  the  orbita  through  1,  2,  3  ...  on  the  left,  show 
simuttaneous  positions  of  the  ten  particles  at  times  1,  2,  3aft«rmid- 
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orbit.  The  line  drawn  from  4  across  seven  of  the  curved  orbits, 
shows  for  time  4  after  mid-orbit,  simultaneous  positions  of  eight 
particles,  whose  undisturbed  distances  are  0, '1,  ...  '7.  Remark 
that  the  orbit  for  the  first  of  these  ten  particles  is  a  ettaight  line. 
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§  11.  We  hare  thus  in  §  10  solved  one  of  the  two  chief 
kinematic  qnestions  presented  by  our  problem : — to  find  the  orbit 
of  a  particle  of  etbei  as  disturbed  by  the  moving  atom,  relatively 
to  the  surrounding  ether  supposed  fixed.  The  other  question,  to 
find  the  path  traced  through  the  atom  supposed  fixed  while, 
through  all  space  outside  the  atom,  the  ether  is  supposed  to  move 
uniformly  in  parallel  lines,  is  easily  solved,  as  follows: — Going 
back  to  fig.  3,  suppose  now  that  instead  of,  as  in  g  10,  the  atom 
moving  from  right  to  left  with  velocity  '1  and  the  ether  outside 
it  at  rest,  the  atom  is  at  rest  and  the  ether  outaide  it  is  moving 
from  left  to  right  with  velocity  'l.  Let  %  '3,  'i,  '5,  '6,  7,  '8,  '9, 
0,  '1,  '2,  '3,  '4,  '5,  '6,  7,  '8  be  the  path  of  a  particle  of  ether 
through  the  atom  marked  by  seventeen  points  corresponding  to 
the  same  numbers  unaccented  showing  the  orbit  of  the  same 
particle  of  ether  on  the  former  supposition.  On  both  suppositions, 
the  position  of  the  particle  of  ether  at  time  10  from  our  original 
era  (§  10),  is  marked  0.  For  times  11,  13,  13,  etc.,  the  positions 
of  the  particle  on  the  former  supposition  are  marked  1,  3,  3,  4,  6, 
6,  7,  8  on  the  left  half  of  the  orbit.  The  positions  of  the  same 
particle  on  the  present  supposition  ore  found  by  drawing  from  the 
points  1,  2,  3,  ...  7,  8  parallel  lines  to  the  right,  1  '1,  3  '2, 
3'3,  .  .  .  77,  8 '8,  equal  respectively  to -1,  "2,  3,  ...  7,  -Solthe 
radius  of  the  atom,  being  our  unit  of  length.  Thus  we  have  the 
latter  half  of  the  passage  of  the  particle  through  the  atom; 
the  first  half  b  equal  and  dmilar  oti  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
atom.  Applying  the  same  process  to  every  one  of  the  ten  orbits 
shown  in  ^.4,  and  to  the  nine  orbits  of  particles  whose 
undisturbed  distances  from  the  central  line  on  the  other  side  ore 
'1,  %  ,  ,  .  '9,  we  find  the  set  of  stream-lines  shown  in  fig.  5. 
The  dots  on  the^e  lines  show  the  positions  of  the  particles 
at  times  0,  1,  2,  .  .  .  19,  20  of  our  original  reckoning  (§  10). 
The  numbers  on  the  stream-line  of  the  particle  whose  undisturbed 
distance  from  the  central  line  is  '6  are  marked  for  comparison 
with  fig.  3.  The  lines  drawn  across  the  stream-lines  on  the 
left-hand  side  of  fig.  5,  show  simultaneous  podtiona  of  rows  of 
particles  of  ether  which,  when  undisturbed,  are  in  straight 
lines  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  motion.  The  quadrt 
laterals  thus  formed  within  the  left-hand  semicircle  show  tiu 
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figures  to  vhich  the  squares  of  ether,  seen  entering  fiom  the 
left-hand  end  of  the  diagram,  become  altered  in  passing  through 
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the  atom.    Thus  we  have  completed  the  solution  of  our  second 
chief  kinematic  qneslion. 
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§  1 3.  The  first  dynamic  qaestioa  that  occurs  to  us,  retamiDg 
to  the  BUppositiDn  of  monng  atom  and  of  ether  outside  it  at  rest, 
is: — What  is  the  total  kinetic  energy  (k)  of  the  portion  of  the 
ether  which  at  any  instant  is  within  the  atomt  To  answer  it, 
think  of  an  infinite  circular  cylinder  of  the  ether  in  the  space 
traTereed  by  the  atom.  The  time-integral  from  any  era  t  =  Q  of 
the  total  kinetic  energy  of  the  ether  in  this  cylinder  is  tx ;  because 
the  ether  outside  the  cylinder  is  undisturbed  by  the  motion  of  the 
atom  according  to  our  present  assumptions.  Consider  any  drcular 
disk  of  this  cylinder  of  infinitely  small  thickness  e.  After  the 
atom  has  passed  it,  it  has  contributed  to  tx,  an  amount  equal  to 
the  time-integral  of  the  kinetic  enei^es  of  all  the  orbits  of  small 
parts  into  which  we  may  suppose  it  divided,  and  it  eontribntes  no 
more  in  subsequent  time.  Imagine  the  disk  divided  into  con- 
centric rings  of  rectangular  cross-section  e  dr'.  The  mass  of  one 
of  these  rings  is  %irr'  dr  e  because  its  density  is  unity  ;  and  all  its 
parts  move  in  equal  and  similar  orbits.  Thus  we  find  that  the 
total  contribution  of  the  disk  amounts  to 


2neP  dr  t^ /ds^/di (12), 


whoK  Jtlg^/dt  denotes  integration  over  one-half  the  orbit  of  a 
particle  of  ether  whose  undisturbed  distance  from  the  central  line 
is  /  (because  \d^jdt^  is  the  kinetic  energy  of  an  ideal  particle  of 
unit  mass  moving  in  the  orbit  considered).  Hence  the  time- 
integral  Kt  is  wholly  made  up  by  contributions  of  successive  disks 
of  the  cylinder.  Hence  (12)  shows  the  contribution  per  time  ejq, 
q  being  the  velocity  of  the  atom ;  and  (k  being  the  contribation 
per  unit  of  time)  we  therefore  have 


K^%itqp  dr' f fd^ldi (13). 


%  13.  The  double  integral  shown  in  (13)  has  been  evaluated 
with  amply  sutficient  accuracy  for  our  present  purpose  by 
seenungly  rough  summations;  firstly,  the  summations ycf^Ycif  for 
the  ten  orbits  shown  in  fig.  1,  and  secondly,  summation  of  these 
Bums  each  multiplied  by  dr  r'.  In  the  summations  for  each  half- 
orbit,  ds  has  been  taken  as  the  lengths  of  the  curve  between  the 
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conBecutive  points  from  vhicb  the  curve  has  been  traced.  This 
implies  taking  dt  —  1  throughout  the  three  orbits  coireepondiiig  to 
undisturbed  distances  fTom  the  central  line  equal  respectivel;  to 
0,  *6,  '8,  and  throughout  the  other  semi-orbits,  except  for  the 
portions  next  the  corner,  which  correspond  essentially  to  intervals 
each  <1.  The  plan  followed  is  sufiicientlj  illustrated  by  the 
accompanying  Table  III.,  which  shows  the  whole  proc«a  of 
calculating  and  summing  the  parts  for  the  orbit  corresponding  to 
undisturbed  distance  -7. . 

Table  IV.  shows  the  sums  for  the  ten  orbits  and  the  products  of 
each  sum  multiplied  by  tlie  proper  value  of  r',  to  prepare  for  the 
final  integration,  which  has  been  performed  by  finding  the  area  of 
a  representative  curve  drawn  on  conveniently  squared  paper  u 
described  in  g  6  above.  The  result  thus  found  is  '02115,  It  is 
very  satisfactory  to.eee  that,  within  '1  per  cent.,  this  agrees  with 
the  simple  sum  of  the  widely  difi'eront  numbers  shown  in  coL  3  of 
Table  IV. 


Table  III. 
Orbit/ =  -7. 
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K-z^.-oonu (H). 

A  convenient  way  of  explaining  this  result  is  to  remark  that 
it  is  ■eSi  of  the  kinetic  energy  f-j-  —  {■1)M  of  an  ideal  globe 
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of  rigid  matter  of  the  BBnie  bulk  aa  our  atom,  moving  with  the 
same  velocity.  Looking  now  at  the  deftnttiou  of  k  in  the  beginning 
of  §  12,  we  may  put  our  conclusion  in  words,  thus : — ^The  dis- 
tribution of  ethereal  denaity  within  our  ideal  spherical  atom 
Tepresented  by  (11)  with  K=-100,  gives  rise  to  kinetic  energy  of 
the  ether  within  it  at  any  instant,  when  the  atom  is  moving  slowly 
through  space  filled  with  ether,  equal  to  -634  of  the  kinetic  energy 
of  motion  with  the  same  velocity  through  ideal  void  space,  of  an 
ideal  rigid  globe  of  the  same  bulk  aa  the  atom,  and  the  same 
density  as  the  imdisturbed  density  of  the  ether.  Thus  if  the  atom, 
which  we  are  suppoung  to  be  a  constituent  of  real  ponderable 
matter,  has  an  inertia  of  its  own  equal  to  I  per  unit  of  its  volume, 
the  efiective  inertia  of  its  motion  through  space  occupied  by 

ether  will  be  ^  «^(I  +  '634) ;  the  diameter  of  the  atom  being 

sow  denoted  by  s  (instead  of  2  as  hitherto),  and  the  inertia  of 
unit  hulk  of  the  ether  being  still  (as  hitherto)  taken  as  unit  of 
inertia.  In  all  that  follows  we  shall  suppose  I  to  be  very  great, 
much  greater  than  IC;  perhaps  greater  than  10'*. 

§15.  Consider  now,  as  in  §  11  above,  our  atom  at  rest; 
and  the  ether  moving  uniformly  in  the  space  around  the 
atom,  and  through  the  space  occupied  by  the  atom,  according 
to  the  curved  stream-Unes  and  the  varying  velocities  shown 
in  fig.  6.  The  effective  inertia  of  any  portion  of  the  ether 
containing  the  atom  will  be  greater  than  the   simple  inertia  of 

an  equal  volume  of  the  ether  by  the  amount  —  s^-634.    This 

follows  from  the  well-known  dynamical  theorem  that  the  total 
kinetic  energy  of  any  moving  body  or  system  of  bodies  ia  equal  to 
the  kinetic  energy  due  to  the  motion  of  its  centre  of  inertia,  plus 
the  sum  of  the  kinetic  energies  of  the  motions  of  all  its  parts 
relative  to  the  centre  of  inertia. 

g  16.  Suppose  now.  a  transparent  body — solid,  liquid,  or 
gaseous — to  cocBist  of  an  assemblage  of  atoms  all  of  the  same 
magnitude  and  quality  as  our  ideal  atom  defined  in  §  2,  and  with 
I  enormously  great  as  described  in  §  14.    The  atoms  mj  be  all 
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motionless  aa  in  an  absolutely  cold  solid,  of  they  may  hare  the 
tbeimal  motions  of  the  molecnles  of  a  solid,  liquid,  or  gas  at  any 
temperature  Dot  so  high  but  that  the  Genual  velocities  are  eveiy- 
wheie  small  in  comparison  with  the  Telocity  of  light.  The  effective 
inertia  of  the  ether  per  unit  volnme  of  the  assemblage  will  be 
exceedingly  nearly  the  same  as  if  the  atoms  were  all  absolutely 
fired,  and  will  theiefore,  by  §  15,  be  equal  to 

1  +  N5»»-634 (15), 

where  N  denotes  the  nnmber  of  atoms  per  cubic  centimetre  of  the 
assemblage,  one  centimetre  being  now  our  nnit  of  length.  Hence, 
if  we  denote  by  T  the  velocity  of  light  in  uadistnrbed  ether,  its 
velocity  through  the  apace  occupied  by  the  supposed  assemblage  of 
atoms  will  be 

V/(l  +  N|«3-634)* (16). 

%  17.     For  example,  let  us  take  N  =  4xlO»»;  and,  as  I  find 
aoits    the  cases   of   oxygen    and    argon,  S'*l'iZii10~',   which 

gives  N'  —  s'  — -60x  10~^    The  assemblage  thus  defined  would, 

if  condeueed  one-thonsandfold,  have  '6  of  its  whole  volame 
occupied  by  the  atoms  and  1  by  undisturbed  ether;  which  is 
somewhat    denser     than    the    cubic    arrangement    of     globea 

(apace  unoccupied— 1  -  ^ —■4764),    and   less    dense    than   the 

densest    possible    arrangement    (space    unoccupied  =  1  —  —= " 

•2695).      Taking   now   N^«*  =  -60  x  10"*  in  (16),    we   find  for 

the  refractive  index  of  our  assemblage  100019,  which  is  somewhat 
smaller  than  the  refractive  index  of  oxygen  (1*000273).    By  taking 

*  I  tm  forced  to    ttke   this  rerf  Urge  number  inetsftd    of   HaxmlTe 
19x10",  M  I  have  foand  it  ottierwbe  impoBHibU  to  reoancile  the  known 
and    the    knotrn    condeDsationa    of    hydrogen,    oxygen,    and 


when  V  u  the  Newtonian  vslouity  of  sonnd  in  the  particular  gia,  and  D  ia 
its  diffiuivity,  that  is,  its  riscosity  divided  by  it*  density.  It  mart  be 
remembered  that  Avogadro's  law  nukes  N  the  same  for  all  gaaea. 
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«  larger  value  than  100  ia  (11),  we  could  readily  fit  the  f  annula 
to  give,  in  an  aaaemblage  in  which  6  x  10~^  of  the  whole  space 
is  occupied  by  the  atom,  exactly  the  refractive  index  of  oxygen, 
nitn^n,  or  argon,  or  any  other  gas.  It  is  remarkable  that 
according  to  the  particular  assumptions  specified  in  §  5,  a  density 
of  ether  in  the  centre  of  the  atom  considerably  greater  than  100 
times  the  density  of  undisturbed  ether  is  required  to  make  the 
refractivity  as  great  as  that  of  oxygen.  There  is,  however,  no 
difficnlty  in  admitting  so  great  a  condensation  of  ether  by  the 
atom,  if  we  are  to  regard  our  present  problem  as  the  basis  of  a 
physical  hypothesis  worthy  of  consideration. 

§  18.  There  is,  however,  one  serious,  perhaps  insuperable, 
difficulty  to  which  I  must  refer  in  conclusion :  the  reconcUiation 
of  our  hypothesis  with  the  result  that  ether  in  the  earth's 
atmosphere  ia  motionless  relatively  to  the  earth,  seemingly  proved 
by  an  admirable  experiment  designed  by  Micbelson,  and  carried 
out  with  most  searching  care  to  secure  a  trustworthy  result,  by 
himself  and  Morley.*  I  cannot  see  any  flaw  either  in  the  idea  or 
in  the  execution  of  this  experiment  But  a  possibility  of  escaping 
from  the  conclusion  which  it  seemed  to  prove  may  be  found  in  a 
brilliant  suggestion  made  independently  by  Fitzerald  t  and  by 
Lorentz,*  of  Leyden,  to  the  effect  that  the  motion  of  ether 
through  matter  may  slightly  alter  its  linear  dimenuons;  according 
to  which,  if  the  stone  slab  constituting  the  sole  plate  of  Michelson 
and  Morley's  apparatus  has,  in  virtue  of  its  motion  through  space 
occupied  by  ether,  its  lineal  dimensions  shortened  one  one-hundred- 
millionth  §  in  the  direction  of  motion,  the  result  of  the  experiment 
would  not  disprove  the  free  motion  of  ether  through  space  occupied 
by  the  earth. 

*  Fhil.  Mag.,  December  18S7. 

t  Pablic  Li:cturM  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

J  Veratuh,  einer  Theorie  der  eledrUchra  und  oplUehen  SraeAtinungen  in 
beaeglen  KSrpeit,     Leiden,  1895. 

i  This  being  the  «quire  of  the  r&tio  of  the  esrtb's  Telocity  rounil  the  aim 
(SO  kilometnis  per  sec.)  to  the  velocit;  of  liglit  (300,000  ktlomctreB  per  sec.). 
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The  Total  Solar  Bolipse  of  asth  May  1900. 
By  Thomas  Heath,  B.A. 

(Read  JanalS,  1S00.) 

The  Scottish  Expeditioa  ki  obuetve  the  Total  Solar  Eclipse  of 
May  28  consisted  of  Frofessoi  Copeland  and  Mr  J.  B.  M'Pheisoo, 
Engineer  to  the  Kojal  OboervatoTy,  Edinburgh,  who  were  sent 
out  by  the  Joint  Eclipse  Committee  of  the  Boyal  and  Boynl 
Astronomical  Societies;  Mr  Franklin -Adams,  who  joined  the 
party  as  a  volunteer  obaerTei;  and  myself,  who  had  the  honoor 
of  being  sent  out  by  this  Society.  The  special  object  which 
we  had  set  before  ourselves  was,  of  course,  the  attempt,  if  posdble, 
to  add  something,  however  little  it  might  be,  to  the  sum  of  known 
facts  concerning  the  constitution  of  the  solar  corona.  This 
problem,  as  I  need  not  remind  this  Society,  has  occupied  the 
minds  of  all  students  of  solar  physics  for  many  years,  and  has 
formed  the  chief  object  of  all  eclipso  expeditions  since  the  middle 
of  the  century  now  drawing  to  a  close,  and  I  believe  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  every  one  of  the  short  and  fleeting  opportunities  of 
observing  the  corona  with  modern  instruments  and  under  modern 
conditions  which  have  been  afforded  by  the  recurrence  of  total 
eclipses  has  been  made  the  most  of  by  an  earnest  band  of 
observers  since  the  famous  eclipse  of  1842  presented  the  problem 
u  a  burning  question  to  the  attention  of  astronomers.  The 
introduction  of  the  spectroscope  and  the  possibilities  which  it 
presented  of  throwing  new  Ught  on  the  subject  still  further 
increased  the  interest  taken  in  the  obeervatioD  of  the  corona 
at  the  time  of  total  eclipse,  this  being  the  only  time  at  which 
such  observation  is  possible. 

It  is  not  my  intention  now  to  enquire  into  what  additional 
facts  have  been  gleaned  from  the  observation  of  successive 
eclipses,  but  if  anyone  were  to  enquire  whether  the  great  problem 
hoe  yet  been  solved,  it  would  be  almost  sufficient  to  point,  in  reply, 
to  the  ever-increasing  number  of  oteervera  who  are  attacking 
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the  problem.  The  Indian  Eclipse  of  1898  must  have  held  tbo 
record  for  the  number  of  men  and  the  extent  of  inHtnimental 
equipment  taking  part  in  the  work ;  but  I  should  think  it  more 
than  probable,  without  presuming  to  say  that  I  have  made  any 
estimate  of  numbers,  that  the  eclipse  of  1900  has  beaten  the 
record  once  more.  The  path  of  totality,  crossing,  as  it  did,  both 
the  New  and  Old  worlds  in  regions  easily  accessible  both  to 
the  traveller  and  to  his  heaviest  baggage,  remlered  the  various 
expeditions  more  like  pleasant  holiday  tours  th&a  serious  scien- 
tific undertakings.  The  whole  line,  from  Its  commencement  on 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  its  termination  in  Egypt,  was 
more  or  less  thickly  studded  with  astronomical  parties,  armed 
with  telescopes,  spectroscopes,  cameras,  etc.  The  western  part 
of  the  path  of  totality,  where  the  line  crosses  from  the  Pacific 
coast  of  Mexico  to  the  States  of  Louisiana  and  Yirginia,  was 
manned  almost  entirely  by  American  astronomers,  ever  keen 
in  the  pursiiib  of  science.  So  far  as  I  am  aware  only  one  English 
party — that  under  the  leadership  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Bacon — ventured 
to  cross  the  Atlantic  to  assist  our  American  cousins.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  lai^e  number  of  English  expeditions  stationed 
themselves  on  the  line  where  it  crossed  the  peninsula  of  Spain  and 
Portugal.  The  Astronomer-Royal  and  assistants  from  Greenwich 
were  at  Ovor,  some  twenty  miles  south  of  Oporto,  where  the 
shadow  track  first  enters  European  soil.  The  interior  of  Spain  was 
occupied  by  at  least  three  English  parties — at  Flacencia,  Noval 
Moval,  and  Uonzanares — while  the  Scotch  party  found  a  resting- 
place  at  Santa  Fola  on  the  south-east  coast,  twelve  miles  south 
of  the  port  of  AHcante.  At  this  station  Sir  Xorman  Lockyur 
also  organised  a  camp,  manned  by  three  scientific  assistants  and 
a  large  body  of  officers  and  sailors  belonging  to  H.M.S.  Tlteseta. 
Inland  from  Santa  Pola  about  ten  miles,  the  old  Moorish  town  of 
Elche  was  taken  possession  of  for  the  time  by  a  numerous  con- 
tingent of  French  astronomers  and  one  or  two  Englishmen. 
After  passing  Santa  Pola  the  shadow  crossed  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  and  struck  land  again  at  Algiers.  Here  quite  a  large  number 
of  astronomers  were  stationed,  including  many  members  of  the 
British  Astronomical  Association:  representing  Oxford  and  Gam- 
bridge  Universities  were  Professut  Turner  and  Mr  Newall ;  while 
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ttie  Bojal  ABtionoinical  Society  was  represented  hj  Mr  W.  H. 
Weflloy. 

To  tarn  to  the  special  affcdrs  of  the  Scotch  party.  The  instru- 
meDtal  equipment  consisted  of  the  40-fQot  telesoope,  which  was 
under  the  special  care  of  Dr  Gopeland,  and  was  manipulated  with 
great  success  by  Mr  M'Pherson.  To  me  Dr  Copeland  kindly 
assigned  the  use  of  a  new  triple  ohject-glass  of  6-iach  aperture, 
fitted  with  a  whole  plate  camera  and  mounted  on  a  heavy 
equatorial  stand.  Mr  Franklin- Adams  was  armed  with  three 
portrait  lenses,  mounted  in  cameras  to  take  plates  of  lai^a  size, 
with  which  he  hoped  to  obtain  photographs  of  the  corona,  showing 
the  streamers  to  their  utmost  extent,  and  perhaps  to  find  some 
trace  of  an  intra-mercurial  planet,  if  such  haa  any  existence.  He 
was  also  provided  with  several  ordinary  cameras  and  a  pair  of  long 
sensitive  thermometers. 

Df  Copeland's  40-foot  telescope  is  well  known  to  members  of 
this  Society,  as  it  has  already  made  its  appearance  at  two  previous 
echpses,  at  one  of  which— the  Indian  Kolipse  of  1898— a  fine  series 
of  photc^raphs  of  the  corona  and  of  spectra  was  secured. 

The  6-inch  Cooke  triple  object-glass  is  a  newer  instrument,  and 
the  desirahUity  of  trying  the  suitability  of  such  an  instrument  for 
the  production  of  photographs  of  the  corona  was  the  inducement 
which  led  to  my  joining  the  expedition  to  Santa  Fola.  The 
object-glass  and  camera  were  constructed  by  Messrs  Cooke  of 
York,  and  were  fitted  to  a  brass  tube  in  our  own  workshop  at 
Blackford  Hill.  The  triple,  or  photo-visual,  objeot-glass  is  made 
up  of  three  lenses  of  Jena  glass,  combined  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring 
the  focus  of  the  visual  rays  into  practical  coincidence  with  that  of 
the  photographic  rays,  so  that  the  telescope  can  be  used  either  for 
visual  or  photographic  purposes  without  alteration.  The  combina- 
tion is  almost  truly  achromatic  for  all  visual  rays,  the  images  of  the 
noon's  limb,  or  of  such  stars  as  Y^a,  showing  no  trace  of  the  blue 
secondary  spectrum  so  conspicuous  in  all  other  forms  of  so-called 
achromatic  object-glasses.  The  instrument  was  completed  only  a 
few  day.s  before  it  was  necessary  to  pack  it  up  for  transit  to  Spain. 
The  intci'val,  however,  during  which  it  was  mounted  at  the 
Observatoiiy  was  sufiicient  to  allow  of  the  position  of  the  focus 
being  determined  with  great  care.     Several  trails  of  stars  were 
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photographed,  amoDgat  them  that  of  the  double  etar  ^  Ursie 
Majorie,  and  the  definition  was  found  so  good  that  the  trail  of  the 
primary  image  was  distinctly  double  all  ite  length,  though  th« 
components  of  the  star  differ  in  declination  only  by  12'6  seconds 
of  arc,  and  the  interyal  between  the  lines  of  the  trails  on  the  plate 
is  only  about  y^  of  an  inch.  The  focus  was,  of  courae,  redeter- 
mined in  Spain  by  means  of  trial  photographs  of  the  crescent 
moon,  and  its  position  was  found  to  have  remained  unaltered. 

Early  in  May  the  whole  of  the  instruments  were  packed  and 
forvardad  for  shipment  on  board  the  Orient  Line  Royal  Mail 
Steamer  Oruba.  On  Afay  11,  three  of  the  members  of  the 
party  forgathered  on  the  platform  of  St  Pancras  Station,  bound 
for  Tilbury  Pocks  (Mr  Franklin-Adams  had  preceded  us  by  the 
F,  and  0.  steamer).  Here  we  met  Sir  Norman  Lockyer  and  his 
party,  who  were,  like  ourselves,  en  route  for  Gibraltar  by  the  Oruba. 
The  journey  out  was  distinctly  uneventful.  The  wind  was  in  our 
favour,  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay  was  in  such  a  gracious  mood,  that 
even  unseasoned  travellers  like  myself  felt  inclined  to  think  that 
tin  discomfort  popular  report  had  prepared  us  for  was  a  libel  on 
the  character  of  this  smooth  and  smiling  ocean.  On  our  return 
journey  it  was  again  smooth,  but  t  am  assured  by  people  who  have 
crossed  it  more  often  than  I  have  that  it  is  not  always  in  such  a 
benign  temper. 

We  reached  Gibraltar  on  Wednesday,  May  16,  where  we  found 
H.M.S.  Theieug  awaiting  our  arrival.  Mc  Fraiiklin-Adama  joined 
us  here  and  informed  us  that  he  had  made  all  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  our  immediate  transference  on  board  the  Theseus. 
This  was  accomplished  with  very  little  delay.  Our  heavy  baggt^e 
having  been  placed  in  charge  of  Mr  Danielle,  one  of  the  officers  of 
the  Theeeus,  we  were  thus  relieved  of  all  anxiety  so  far  as  it  was 
concerned,  and  by  noon  of  the  same  day  the  Theseus  steamed  out 
of  harbour  with  Sir  Norman  Lockyer'a  par^  and  ourselves  com- 
fortably settled  on  board.  The  voyage  from  Gibraltar  to  Santa 
Pola  occupied  just  twenty-three  hours,  and  was  perhaps  the  most 
delightful  part  of  our  journey.  The  Theseus  is  a  first-class  cruiser, 
armed  with  twelve  guns,  and  attached  to  the  Mediterranean 
Squadron,  and  the  kindness  and  attention  paid  us  by  Captain 
Tisdall  and  the  officers  soon  made  ns  feel  quite  at  home.     We 
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were  shown  all  ovei  the  ship,  hod  the  working  of  the  guns,  from 
the  two  big  9'2-inch  to  the  comparatively  little  ^lazim-Nordenfeldt, 
ably  explained  to  ue,  tOl  we  seemed  to  know  all  about  them.  The 
torpedo  chambers,  both  above  the  water-line  and  below,  where  the 
great  torpedo  tubes  lie  ready  at  any  moment  to  launch  these  dreed 
engines  of  warfare  at  England's  enemies,  were  spedally  interesting. 
The  ship's  engioee  and  boilers,  capable  of  working  up  to  10,000 
horse-powet,  were  explained  to  us  in  all  their  detail,  from  the  great 
cylinders  to  the  tiny  speed  indicator,  a  marvel  of  ingenuity  in  itself. 
But  perhaps  not  the  least  interesting  sight  in  this  part  of  our 
journey  was  the  view  we  had  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains, 
stretching  along  the  south  coast,  still  covered  with  enow  and  lit  tip 
by  the  bright  southern  sun.  We  cast  anchor  off  Santa  Pola  the 
following  day,  Thursday,  the  17th,  in  the  forenoon,  and  here  wo 
experienced  one  of  the  few  minor  difficulties  which  fell  to  our  lot. 
The  big  ship  could  not  approach  nearer  the  shore  than  about  IJ  to 
3  miles,  and  our  landing  was  arranged  to  be  carried  out  with  the 
aid  of  the  steam  pinnace.  In  it  we  accordingly  placed  ourselves 
and  our  light  baggage,  including  a  certain  leather  hag  containihg 
two  chronometers  which  had  been  entrusted  to  my  special  care. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  atoam  pinnace  as  used  by  H.It[. 
Navy  is  a  most  useful  and  seaworthy  boat;  on  the  present  occasion 
we  were  all  right  till  we  approached  the  pier,  and  found  ourselvee 
in  the  thick  oi  the  surf  caused  by  the  stiff  breeze  which  was 
blowing  off  sea.  Fortunately  our  able  coxswain  at  once  grasped 
the  situation,  and  seeing  the  impossibihty  of  lying  alongside  the 
pier  with  any  safety,  he  turned  the  boat's  head  to  sea  again  and 
steamed  out  into  comparatively  smooth  water.  Tlere  we  awaited 
the  arrival  of  a  Spanish  surf  boat  manned  by  two  local  fishermen, 
sent  to  us  by  the  inhabitants  of  Santa  Pola,  who  were  waiting  to 
welcome  us  on  shore.  In  the  end  we  were  landed  in  safety, 
chronometers  and  all,  with  no  worse  experience  than  a  slight 
shower-bath  of  salt  water,  which  soon  dried  under  the  influence 
of  the  bright  sunshine.  As  soon  as  possible  after  landing,  we 
proceeded  to  look  out  for  a  site  for  our  camp.  Sir  Norman 
Lockyer's  camp  had  already  been  fixed  upon  by  Mr  Payn,  a 
member  of  his  party,  who,  traveUing  overland,  hod  arrived  a  day 
or  two  earlier.     It  was  situated  on  a  flat  piece  of  ground  by  the 
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sea-shore,  and  would  have  afforded  ample  loom  for  our  camp  also, 
bnt  aa  tha  soil  was  sandy,  Dr  Copeland  considered  it  unaoltable  for 
the  heavier  iustramenta  we  had  to  erect.  We  therefore  fixed  on 
a  slight  eminence  overlooking  the  town,  where  wa  found  a  suitable 
field  from  which  a  crop  of  barley  had  recently  been  cut  and  was 
then  being  thrashed  by  the  primitive  process  of  treading  out  by 
mules  and  donkeys  dragging  atone-cogged  toUera  over  a  thrashing 
floor.  The  farmer-tenant  of  the  field  willingly  placed  it  at  our 
disposal,  and  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  get  possession  also 
of  an  old  disused  and  half  tumbled-down  stable  in  which  we 
stored  our  instrument  cases  when  they  were  sent  ashore  the  morn- 
ing after  out  arrival.  The  old  stable  also  afl'orded  us  most  grateful 
shelter  from  the  hot  sun  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  we  even 
attempted  to  use  it  for  a  dark  room  for  developing  photographs  at 
night.  Owing,  however,  to  the  scarcity  of  water  and  the  abundance 
of  dust,  as  well  as  to  the  short  time  at  our  disposal  after  the  eclipse 
for  re-packing  the  instnuuente  and  sending  them  once  more  on 
hoard  the  Thesews,  it  was  found  impossible  to  develop  any  of  the 
eclipse  plates.  The  room,  however,  was  found  useful  for  developing 
a  few  less  important  photographs  taken  for  focussing  purposes. 
It  is  known  in  Santa  Pole  as  "  la  tvisa  del  pleito,"  or  the  house  of 
the  lawsuit,  on  account  of  certtua  chancery  proceedii^;^  in  which 
it  has  been  for  some  years  and  is  still  involved.  Out  camp  proved 
to  be  well  suited  for  its  temporary  purpose.  It  commanded  a 
good  view  of  the  western  sky,  and  we  found  a  rock  foundation  not 
far  from  the  surface ;  it  was  only  a  short  distance  from  the  hotel 
we  lived  at,  a  matter  of  no  small  importance,  as  the  adjustment  of 
the  instruments  involved  a  good  deal  of  night  work ;  it  was  also 
in  on  elevated  healthy  situation,  though  at  the  same  time  well 
sheltered  from  winds  likely  to  disturb  the  instruments. 

On  the  ISth  the  instruments  were  landed,  and  the  real  work 
of  laying  out  the  ground,  determining  the  meridian  line,  building 
the  cement  piers  for  the  instruments  to  stand  on,  was  commenced. 
This  and  the  mounting  of  the  instruments  occupied  us  for  several 
days,  and  by  Friday,  the  25th,  everything  may  be  said  to  have 
been  ready,  with  the  exception  of  the  final  adjostments.  The  week 
referred  to,  the  18th  to  the  25tb,  was  thus  a  period  of  continuous 
work  for  every  member  of  the  expedition,  broken,  however,  by 
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at  least  one  incideat,  the  receipt  by  telegram  from  Gibraltar  of 
news  of  the  relief  of  Mafeking.  When  we  left  home  the  strain 
of  expectancy  of  this  happy  event  was  still  dominating  the  publio 
mind,  and  news  of  the  relief  was  hourly  looked  for.  The  first 
enqnity  on  our  arriTal  at  Gibraltar  was— What  news  of  Mafefcing  I 
and  the  reply  was — No  newe  yet.  Arrived  at  Santa  Pola  we  were 
sliU  in  a  state  of  some  anxiety,  till  at  last,  on  the  19th,  we  found 
the  good  news  awaiting  us  on  our  appearance  at  the  hotel  after 
tii«  morning's  work.  As  British  sabjects  sojourning  on  foreign 
soil,  we  found  it  impossible  to  restrain  our  feelings,  and  even 
thou^t  it  necessary  to  show  our  loyalty  to  the  glorious  empire 
to  which  we  belong.  The  news  was  received  vith  three  hearty 
oheeis,  much  to  the  amazement  of  our  boel^  the  people  of  the 
hotel,  and  the  passing  natives  who  happened  to  he  loitering  about 
the  hotel  door  to  look  at  the  English  astTonomera.  Whetlier 
they  understood  at  the  moment  what  it  was  all  about,  I  know  not, 
but  they  were  not  long  in  finding  out  that  we  were  rejoicing  over 
one  more  victory  for  British  pluck.  So  far  as  I  could  understand, 
the  sympathies  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  present  Trauavaal  war  are 
quite  on  the  side  of  the  Boers,  and  I  presume  there  are  reasons 
why  Spanish  human  nature  should  entertain  such  feelings. 
During  our  stay  at  Santa  Pola,  however,  this  feeling  was  never 
allowed  to  show  itself,  and  all  through  we  were  treated  with  the 
greatest  couitesy  and  kindness,  which  manifested  iteelf  on  more 
than  one  occasion  in  distinctly  practical  form. 

I  hnve  now  brought  my  narrative  as  far  as  May  25tb.  There 
were  etill  two  clear  days,  the  26th  and  27th,  before  the  day  of 
the  eclipse.  These  were  occupied  partly  in  drill,  partly  in 
patting  final  touches  to  the  adjustments  of  the  instruments,  and 
generally  in  making  final  arrangements.  On  the  26th  our  camp, 
now  completed,  had  the  honour  of  being  visited  by  the  Civil 
Governor  of  the  Province  of  Alicante,  in  which  province  Santa 
Pola  is  situated.  A  number  of  the  French  astronomers  from 
Elche  also  visited  us,  and  were  received  and  entertained  by 
Di  Copeland.  The  state  of  the  weather  naturally  at  this  date 
engaged  some  of  our  attention,  but  I  am  bound  to  say,  it  never, 
at  any  time,  caused  us  much  concern.  In  the  earlier  days  of 
OUT  stay,  there  were   on   one   or  two   occasions   a  few  drops  of 
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rain,  and  at  least  one  night  wae  cloudj.  As  tbe  2Bth  apptoaclied 
the  weather  seemed,  if  aaything,  to  improve,  and  culminated 
at  the  time  of  the  edipee  in  veather  conditions  which  were 
eTerything  that  coold  possibly  be  desired.  The  hrightnass  of 
the  skies  at  night,  indeed,  formed  a  subject  of  comment  amongst 
ns  alL  Tbe  shorter  duration  of  twilight  than  we  are  acctutomed 
to  at  this  season  in  this  norChem  latitude  enhanced  the  beauty 
of  tbe  evening  sky.  Evening  after  evening  ahowed  as  the 
planet  Yenus,  a  strikingly  beautiful  object,  then  just  at  bet 
position  of  greatest  brilliancy.  The  brigbtneas  of  the  Milky 
Way  also  struck  us  all  as  very  remarkable,  especially  a  detached 
portion  of  it  forming  a  little  cloud  not  far  from  the  constellation 
Scorpio.  Scorpio  itself  seemed  to  remind  ns  night  after  night 
how  far  South  we  had  come  from  tbe  scene  of  our  regular  work, 
for  Antares,  its  chief  star,  only  rises  about  8°  above  the  horizon 
at  Edinburgh,  whereas,  at  Santa  Fola,  it  stared  at  us  from  the 
goodly  elevation  of  over  26*. 

The  scene  at  our  camp  on  the  28th  was  somewhat  remarkable. 
We  bad  fortunately  enclosed  tbe  ground  on  which  our  instruments 
stood  with  a  light  wire  fence,  and,  acting  on  the  authority  of  the 
chief  magistrate,  or  Alcalde  of  tbe  town,  had  erected  notices  with 
the  legend,  "  Se  prohiba  el  paso."  This  we  found  quite  sufficient 
to  restrain  the  crowds  of  townspeople  who  duly  assembled  to 
watch  our  proceedings  from  encroaching  on  tho  space  allotted 
to  us,  Every  day,  and  all  day  long,  the  greatest  interest  had 
been  taken  in  our  work  by  crowds  of  people,  who,  I  must  say, 
conducted  themselves  in  the  most  quiet  and  orderly  fashion, 
and  never  in  one  single  instance  was  the  slightest  attempt 
made  to  interfere  with  us  in  any  way.  It  would  have  been 
cruel,  however,  if  not  impracticable  on  our  part  to  attempt  to 
restrain  for  ten  long  days  tbe  natural  volubility  of  the  Spanish 
tongue,  and  accordingly  we  heard  enough  of  the  language  in 
th«  days  preceding  the  eclipse  to  have  made  us  all  perfect 
masters  of  it,  if  we  could  only  have  taken  reasonable  advantage  of 
the  daily  lessons  we  received.  This  was  all  very  wall  before  the 
eclipse,  bnt  it  is  evident  that  during  tbe  seventy-five  seconds  of  total- 
ity, nothing  would  suit  as  better  than  that  silence  which  is  known 
to  be  golden.    It  was  therefore  arranged  with  the  authorities. 
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and,  I  believe,  published  by  the  town  crier,  that  at  the  call, 
"sileacio,"  as  totality  waa  approachiog,  silence  would  be  the 
best  compliment  out  friende  could  pay  us.  The  effect  of  this 
arrangement  was  most  remarkable,  and  most  creditable  to  the 
courteous  character  of  the  people.  Before  the  eclipse  and  during 
the  partial  phase  the  volume  of  sound  which  reached  our  ears 
can  be  adequately  compared  only  to  the  Tower  of  Babel,  or  the 
Falb  of  Niagara.  But  the  moment  one  of  our  party,  in  stentorian 
tones,  shouted  the  single  word  "  silencio,"  the  effect  was  like  magic. 
Not  a  sound  was  heard  from  all  the  crowd  of  perhaps  2000 
people  till  totality  was  passed,  end  we  announced  by  our  cheers 
that  the  great  event  was  over  and  our  programme  euccessfully 
accomplished. 

I  would  now  like  to  say  a  word  or  two  as  to  what  the  nature  of 
our  observations  was,  though,  as  my  own  negatives  are  still  un- 
developed, I  am  unable  to  say  any  more  about  them.  Dr  Cope- 
land  had  arranged  for  a  long  series  of  exposures  with  the  40-foot 
telescope,  and  these  were  successfully  made  by  Mr  M'Phersoa 
securing  a  series  of  ten  short  exposures  on  a  sliding  plate  im- 
mediately before  and  after  the  beginning  of  totality,  with  the 
object,  if  possible,  of  obtaining  the  spectrum  of  the  flash.  Then 
three  exposures  on  18-inch  plates  of  ths  corona,  the  prism  being 
removed  at  the  proper  moment  by  an  assistant,  Next,  another 
sliding  plate  received  ten  exposures  with  the  prism  as  totality  was 
about  to  end,  and  further  five  exposures  on  separate  18-inch  platea 
of  the  spectrum  of  the  letuming  crescent. 

My  own  programme  was  less  ambitious.  All  I  attempted  was 
four  photographs  of  ths  corona  during  totality,  with  the  6-inch 
triple  object-glaee  referred  to  before.  The  plates  aie  whole-plat» 
size,  6^  X  6J  inches,  and  are  of  the  triple-coated  Sandell  type  on 
Chance's  glass.  I  regret  that  I  have  not  yet  had  time  since  my 
return  home  on  Tuesday  night  to  get  these  plates  developed,  but  I 
hope  to  do  so  immediately,  and  to  lay  them  before  this  Society  at 
the  earliest  poseible  opportunity. 

Mr  Franklin-Adams'  programme  was  made  up  of  long  exposure 
photographs  of  the  corona  with  his  three  portrait  lenses.  Two  of 
these  were  mounted  on  an  equatorial  stand  belonging  to  the  Boyal 
Observatory,  Edinburgh,  and  the  third  was  mounted  on  the  stand 
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to  ny,  as  they  bod  not  been  deTeloped  when  I  last  saw  Mr  Franklin- 
Adams.  He  also  arranged  for  thermometric  obserrations  to  be 
ncorded  by  two  of  the  midshipmen  of  the  Theseus,  who  were 
ngnlarlf  drilled  at  the  camp  in  the  details  of  their  work.  Mr 
Fnnklin-Adama  had  also  several  ordinary  cameras  of  various 
^lertures  and  focal  lengths  fixed  on  stands  aod  adjusted  to  the 
•a&'a  place  at  totality.  These  were  manipulated  for  him  by  officers 
of  the  Tkesetu.  The  shadow  bands  were  attended  to  by  two  of 
the  junior  officers.  The  end  wall  of  our  old  stable,  "  la  casa  del 
pleito,"  dressed  up  in  a  new  suit  of  white  plaster,  was  made  use  of 
for  this  purpose,  and  though  the  conditions  of  the  eclipse  were  not 
faroonble  for  the  purpose,  the  darkness  never  being  great  at  any 
time,  some  success  attended  their  efforts,  four  lines  having  been 
laid  down  in  red  and  blue  paint  representing  the  direction  of 
movement  of  the  bands  before  and  after  totality. 

I  have  now  a  few  words  to  say  as  to  the  arrangements  made  for 
our  reception  by  the  astronomical  and  the  civil  authorities  in  Spain, 
and  the  aasiatance  rendered  to  us  by  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
Theaetu.  Before  starting  from  home  our  plans  were  much 
facilitated  by  the  kindneas  of  the  Director  of  the  Madrid  Ob- 
oervatory  Seuor  Ifiigues,  who  supplied  us  with  a  series  of  beautiful 
maps  showing  the  path  of  the  eclipse,  as  well  as  that  of  1906,  over 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  territory.  This  enabled  us  to  determine 
with  certainty  the  precise  latitude  and  longitude  of  our  chosen 
station,  and  allowed  of  the  computation  before  starting  of  the 
exact  times  of  the  eclipse,  ite  duration  at  Santa  Pola,  and  the  sun's 
aumnth  at  the  moment  of  eclipse.  This  last  was  a  matter  of 
eoneiderable  importance,  io  view  of  the  proper  laying  down  of  the 
40-foot  telescope.  Seiior  Ifliguez  also  arranged  with  the  Customs 
Authorities  to  admit  our  cases  free  of  examination  and  without 
the  annoyance  of  having  to  open  them  on  landing,  and  also 
with  the  police  authorities  to  give  us  every  help  possible.  The 
asdstance  we  received  from  the  police  was  very  great,  though  I 
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Buitable  interrolB,  kept  watch  over  ua  and  our  instrumentB,  night 
and  day.  Theii  duties  were  not  of  a  veiy  onerooa  deacription,  but 
thej  left  us  free  from  anxiety  as  to  the  safety  of  the  inatnunenta 
mounted  in  the  open  and  protected  only  by  waterproof  sheets. 
Too  much  pnuse  cannot  be  given  to  both  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
Theaeui  for  the  great  serricea  they  rendered  to  us,  first  in  assisting 
in  the  work  of  mounting  the  instruments  and  putHug  onr  camp 
into  order,  and  secondly  in  the  actual  work  of  observing  the 
eclipse.  Every  assistance  we  asked  of  them  was  given  with  the 
utmost  enthusiasm  and  williDgness.  The  navigating  officer  sup- 
plied us  with  a  daily  time  signal,  by  droppii^  a  ball  on  board 
the  ship,  giving  us  in  this  way  a  most  satisfactory  check  on  the 
going  of  our  chronometers,  of  which  we  avuled  ourselves  to  the 
utmost  extent  As  I  have  already  mentioned,  two  of  the  junior 
officers  undertook  charge  of  the  shadow  band  observations.  Two 
midshipmen  read  oET  the  thermometers,  and  other  officers  exposed 
the  numerous  cameras  under  Mr  Franklin-Adams'  directions.  The 
services  of  six  or  eight  of  the  men  we  found  invaluable.  The 
"  handy  man  "  proved  himself  as  capable  of  mounting  equatorial 
telescope  stands  as  he  is  of  manipulating  I'T-inch  guns.  His 
cheerfulness  and  willingness  to  undertake  any  piece  of  work 
allotted  to  him  was  a  constant  source  of  pleasure  to  those  of  us 
who  had  to  direct  his  energies. 

By  Thursday,  the  Slst,  we  had  all  our  cases  ready  packed  with 
the  help  of  the  sailors,  and  once  more  on  hoard  the  Theteut.  The 
same  evening  we  bade  farewell  to  our  numerous  Santa  Pola  friends, 
and  before  nightfall  we  were  steaming  down  the  east  coast  and 
leaving  Santa  Pola  far  behind  us.  Arrived  at  Gibraltar  on 
Saturday  morning,  June  2,  we  found  the  Mediterranean  fleet 
assembled  thete^  and  took  up  our  place  amongat  them.  Our 
homeward  hound  Orient  Liner  the  Ouzco  was  not  expected  in 
Gibraltar  till  the  6th ;  we  had  therefore  a  few  days  to  wait,  which 
Tfe  employed  in  seeing  something  of  the  great  fortress  of  Gibraltar. 
One  day  I  and  a  companion  spent  at  Bonda,  an  old  Moorish  town 
in  the  highlands  of  Malaga.  The  journey  from  Algeciras,  on  the 
bay  opposite  Gibraltar,  took  us  by  a  new  railway,  to  2500  feet 
above  sea-level,  in  about  three  hours.  It  is  situated  in  a  charming 
country,  abounding  in  oUves,  which  appears  to  be  the  principal 
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crop.  There  is  much  to  Bee  at  Bonda  in  the  shape  of  Mooiuh 
antiquitieB,  and  a  fine  bridge  spans  a  gorge  between  clifb  some 
300  feet  high. 

We  left  Gibraltar  on  the  Gth,  and  reached  Edinburgh  on  the 
12th,  feeling  that  wa  had  no  reason  to  be  else  than  satisfied  with 
our  expedition. 

In  conclusion,  my  best  thanks  are  due  to  the  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty  far  permission  to  arail  myself  of  all  the  advantages 
accorded  to  other  obserrers,  for  transit  for  myself  and  instromente 
on  board  H.M.S.  Theeeue;  to  the  captiun  and  officers  of  the 
Theeeaa  for  their  great  kindness  and  assistance ;  to  SeHor  Ifiigues, 
Director  of  the  Madrid  Observatory,  for  the  use  of  maps  and 
information  sent  prior  to  starting  from  home,  and  for  his  good 
offices  in  facilitating  my  bnsinees  with  the  Customs  and  Police 
authorities ;  to  Mr  J.  W.  Gumming,  H.M.  Vice-Conenl  at  Alicante, 
for  much  valuable  aid ;  to  Senor  Francisco  Boumati  y  Mas,  Alcalde 
of  Santa  Pola,  and  other  local  authorities  for  their  thoughtful  care 
on  my  behalf. 
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A  Peooliar  Set  of  Linear  Equatioiis.     By  Thomas  Mnir, 

LL.D. 

(Bead  December  8, 1900.) 
(1)  It  ia  easQy  seen  that  each  of  the  equations  of  the  set 


+  J?i  -  0  -) 
+  ft  =  0  ^ 
+  ffg  -  0  J 


remains  unaltered  for  each  of  the  three  interchanges 


«1  ^  Jl. 

(1) 

»i  <^  J,, 

(2) 

a»  '-^  ?aJ 

(3) 

and  that  the  set  as  a  whole  ia  not  altered  b;  the  tdmoltanftoiu 
performance  of  the  cyclical  substitutions 


.».  "J         <*' 


If  therefore  we  solve  for  x,  in  terms  of  fi  ■  ?t  ■  ?i  ■  and  obttun 

it  most  follow  from  (4)  that 

and    x^  =   *(?s,ffi,fl'^. 
From  this  set  of  three,  by  the  use  of  (1),  we  deduce 


a^   =   'Mft.ft.aJi).    [ 
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(2)  The  general  aet  ol  n  equations  having  this  peculiarity  is 

(Si+'h)  +        3a^+        ?j«i  +  ■  •  ■   +        ?-^-0 
Vi*i  +  (ffj  +  i^)  +        PA  +  ■  ■  •   +        9^-0 


and  the  nnmber  of  derived  sets  of  n  equations  in  which  the  same 
fnuotioQ  penistently  appears  is 

1  +  Cm  +  C^,  +    ...   +  C^, 


These  n  x  2"  equatione  may  also  be  viewed  as  condetiiig  of  2*  ' 
expreasionB f oi  each  of  the  2fl magnitudes  3\,x^,  ■  .  .  ,  a*. ,  f)| ,  ?j , 


(S)  When  n  —  3  the  persistent  function,  ^o,  /3,  y),  is 


and,  generally, 


*(»ll"si°S.-".«-)=  - 


o,  a,    1   . 


a,  o,  a,. 


1     a,  oj. 

Oj     Oj   1     . 


Ol     Oj     Oj. 


A  study  of  ttkeee  two  detenuiuante,  which  are  both  functions  of 
«! .  <4  >  ■  ■  •  >  <hu  and  which  may  tbeicfore  be  convemently  denoted 
by 

N{ai,(«5,...,Q„)         and         D(«i,aj,...,a,) 
is  thus  desirsble. 


(4)  Taking  D  first  we  see  that  it  may  be  defined  as  a  determinant 
in  which  aU  ike  etements  of  the  principal  diagonai  are  ututp  and 
in  which  no  ttto  non-diagonal  eleTnents  tituated  in  tfte  tame  eoiuma 
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are  dijerent ;  and  the  property  of  it  wMch  lies  neuest  the  mrfaoe 
ia  that  itUa  tymmetricai  /unction  of  ali  its  variables.  In  pioof 
of  this  ve  have  only  to  note  that  the  transpoeition  of  the  p^  and 
S*"  rowe,  followed  by  the  transposition  of  the  p"*  and  ^  colonms, 
has  the  effect  of  interchanging  the  two  variables  a^  and  a,  and  yet 
nukes  no  alteration  in  the  Tolne  of  Uie  determinant.  This  means, 
of  oonrse,  tiiat  the  oniei  of  Uie  variahles  in  D  (a„<4,...,a„}  is  of 
no  consequance. 

(6)  From  this  and  the  fact  that,  as  the  determinant  form  ahowe, 
the  fnnction  B  is  linear  in  each  of  iia  variables,  we  ehoold  expect 
that  D  must  be  ezpiessible  in  terms  of  the  fundamental  symmetric 
functions  So, ,  ^,14 ,  ^lO^ag ,  .  .  .  .  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  ia 
found  that 

D  =  1    —    SojOj   +    SSoiOjOj    —    SSoiO^a^    +    .  .  ,  , 

where  it  has  to  be  noticed  that  the  only  missing  member  of  the 
series  is  Zo^.  By  way  of  proof  of  this  second  property  we  may 
proceed  as  follows,  a  special  order,  the  6th,  being  taken  merely  for 
the  aake  of  brevity  in  writing : — 


I'K'^"8.»«<>J' 


H    H 


1     «a  "a 
a,    a,    1 


+   D(oi,(4,oya,) . 


If  the  subsidiary  determinant  which  here  arises  as  the  co- 
factor  of  05,  and  which  therefore  is  the  diffeiential-qnotient  of 
^{°^t'H>Ht°-v^  ^'^'^  respect  to  a^,   be  expressed  in  terms  tA 
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the  elementB  of  ttie  last  roT  and  their  complementaTf  minora,  it 
is  nadil;  seen  to  be 


1    a,.,  1 

-"a 

1  ".-.  1 

-", 

1     0,0,1 

-». 

1  0,0,1 

".1".! 

•hi".  I 

«,!•.  1 

0,10,1 

0,0,1    1 

0,0,1   1 

•,0,1   1 

0,0,1 1 

0,0,0,1 

•,...«.  1 

.,0,0,1 

0,0,0, 1 

where  the  cofactora  of  oi,  oj,  (4,  a^  are  like  functioiis  of  (4,  a,,  a, ; 
oit'ito*:  Aii<4)i>4;  <ii<<'j<'4  respectively.  Taking  any  one  of 
them,  say  the  first,  we  eee  that  it  is  transformable  into 


Qj  Og  a^  1 

and  therefore 

-(l-o,)(l-o,)(l-oj.  (8,) 

The  sabaidiuy  determinant  above  referred  to  is  thus  seen  to  be 
-  -  0,(1  -  .,X1  -  o,Kl  -  o,)  -  0,(1  -  .,)(1  -  o,)(l  -  «,) 

-o.(l-o.)(l-o,)(l-o,)    -   ..(l-.,)(l-.J(l-oJ, 

=  —  2  "1  "*■  22  ojOj  —  32  ojOjOj  +  4(4(4(404 :  (Sj) 

and  conaeqnenUy  we  have 

D((4,<4,(4,a,,Oa)  -iii,[-  S^Oj  +  22^(4(4  -  32j'4(4<4  +  lojOjOja,) 
+      D(ai,(4,<4,a,) . 

If,  therefore,  the  proposition  bold  good  in  regard  to  the  caae  of 
the  .4th  Older,  that  is  to  say,  if 

D{a,  ,02,(4,0^)  =   1   —   2  OjOj  +   22a]<4t4  —   3(414(404 , 

^-and  this  is  easily  verified — we  shall  have 

D{aj,i4,(4,B4,Oj)  =  1  -  (S^OjOj      +  oi[,2^a,)  +  2(2^ai<4as  +  a^a^a^) 

-  1  -  SjCiaj       +  2Sj,Qi<4<4  -    .  .  .  .  (8,) 

X'OOgIc 


The  propodtioa  is  thus  established. 

(6)  The  DDmboi  of  different  kinds  of  terms  in  the  final  expanaon 
of  the  detenainant  D  of  the  n^  order  is  evidently 

1  +  C,,  +  C,,+  C^.  + 

which  is  eqnal  to 

(1  +  1)"  -  C^.     i.e.     2'-n. 

(7)  B;  dividing  in  ever;  case  the  p"^  column  by  a,  there  reeults 


h   1 

1  4 

1    I 
1     1 

1 

1 

i 

1  . 

1 

1 

1 

,   1 

■  D(ai,aj,a^a^,OB)  =  2  f 


;(i-i)(i-i)(i-i)a-i) 
'(i-i)(i-i)(i-')a->) 
^(i-i)a-i)(i-i)(.\-i) 
^a->)e->)a-i)a-i) 
Ki->)(i->)(i-i)(i->)i 

+  (l-a,)(l-«,)(l-aj(l-.,).      (!,) 


Thk  vheD  expanded  coutaina  a  number  of  unneceesai;  terms, 
bat  it  ifi  useful  as  showing  that  when  one  of  the  variables  is  put 
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- 1,  tha  detarminant  resolvea  itself  into  binominal  factors,  which 
are  got  by  subtracting  each  of  the  other  variables  from  1. 

Writing  8  for  -  - 1,  and  enbtracliog   and  adding  S^d^^^  we 
have  the  still  more  pleasing  result 


W 


(8)  If  we  diminish  each  row  of  Tt(ai,a^a^a^,a^)l  a^a^fl^^a^ 
by  the  row  which  follows  it,  and  thereafter  diminish  each  column 
by  the  column  which  follows  it,  the  deteimiuEoit  resulting  is  an 
azisymmetric  continuant,  the  identity  being 


a,+a» 


3,  +  l 


(S^ 


(9)  Turning  now  to  N (a,, 02,02,04,0^)  we  note  first  that  it  is 
obttunable  from  J){a^,a^a^t^^,a^)  by  deleting  the  first  column  of 
the  latter  and  substituting  o, ,0^,03, o^.aj.  The  first  row  and 
first  column  of  N  are  thus  identical,  and  a,,  instead  of  b«ng 
as  in  D  in  every  place  except  1,1 ,  occurs  in  that  place  only.  This 
su^este  the  partition  of  N(aj,a2,ag,a4,oj)  into  the  aggregate  of 
terms  containing  a,  and  the  aggregate  of  terms  independent  of  o,, 
the  rSBUlting  identity  being 

N(0i,05,0s,a4,aj)   =  OiD{oj,Oj,o„Oj)  +      .       0,0,0, 


"1     °8 


,    1 


K'ow  the  Bubsidiaiy  determinant  on  the  extreme  right  can,  by 
the  process  of  interchanging  any  two  rows  except  the  fiiat,  and 
subsequently  interchanging  the  corresponding  columns,  be  shown  to 
he  a  symmetrical  function  of  o^,  o^,  a,,  oj, — say  f(a^,a^a^a^). 
It  follows   therefore  that  both  the  cofactor  of  a,  in  2T  and  the 
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aggregate  of  terms  independent  of  a,  are  symmetrio  funotiona  of 
the  lenuuning  vaiiablea.  This  implies  that  the  oidec  in  which 
'ht  °si  '^i>  "fi  '^  written  in  N(a^,a^ag,a^a^,  is  of  no  codb»- 
quence. 

(10)  Expressing  the  snbeidifti;  determinant,  J{i^<iv''i,'^)>  of 
the  preceding  paragraph  in  terms  of  the  elements  of  its  first  row 
and  theii  compUmentarjr  minors,  ws  find  that  the  latter  have  the 
same  form  as  K,  and  that  the  determinant  is  eqnol  to 

-    ajN(a(,a3,a,,aJ. 
There  tiaa  results 

(11)  Again,  expanding  the  said  snbeidiarj  determinant  in  terms 
of  binary  products  of  the  first-row  elemente  and  the  first-column 
elements,  we  find  it 

=  -aJD(o(,a4,tis)  -  t^D(aj,a^,aB) 


U    1 


=  -    2«JD(<4,a^a()  +  2aja,(a,  +  <v,)(l-aj)(l-a,). 
Now  it  is  easily  shown  that 

- 2aJD(o„  a^,  Qj)   "    -2<>i  +  Soiojti  -   aSoJoja^Oj, 
and  that 
^<^{t^+  ag)(l  -  aj(l  -  Oj)  =  Zojo,  -  a  2«iV4  +  SSola^i*^ 
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It  follows  therefore  by  addition  that  the  aggregate  of  teraia  ind«- 
pendent  of  a,  in  S(ai,a^a^a^,a^  is 


w 


and  that 

(12)  The  general  theorem  of  which  Uub  is  a  case  may  he  eatab- 
liahed  by  so-called  'mathematical   induction.' 
first  row  of  /(ii3,%a^<is)  from  the  last  row,  we  have 


A<hi'^'^'h)  = 


«s    °s 


-(l-'«6)/('4t"a'''4)  +  "< 


-(l-a,)/(<4,a„a^  -  aJ(l-a,Kl-%)(l  "s)- 
If  therefore  the  law  in  regard  to  /(  )  hold  in  ihe  case  of  the 
third  order,  that  is  to  say,  if 

— and  this  is  easily  verified — we  shall  have 
/(*i,t4,<i4.''s)  =  -  2s(4  +  2go|s  -  'Si'^at 

~  -  2,0?  +  2,o?a,  -  24a|aja^  +  '2,^a^a^a^ , 
which  shows  that  it  will  hold  also  for  the  fourth  order. 

(13)  The  expansion  of  N  in  terms  of  simple  symmetric  functions 
having  thus  been  obtained,  the  number  of  diSerent  kinds  <d  terms 
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in  th«  expansion  ia  eaoly  determined.     lu  the  cose  of  the  ith. 
order  it  ia 

(2>-3)   +  (3  +  6  +  3)  i.e.  17; 

to  tiiQ  cue  of  the  fith  order  it  ie 

(2*-4)   +  (4  +  12  +  12  +  4),  *A4i; 

and  for  the  n*^  order  it  is 

(2->-,rrT)+{(„-i)+(„-ix«-2)+(»-i)C..„+(»-i)C„„+...} 

which  -  2-'-(i.-l)  +  (»-l)a-', 
-(n+l)2— -(»-!). 

(14)  The  D  and  any  two  ol  the  ^'s  associated  with  such  a  set 
of  equations  are  connected  by  a  siniple  relation,  the  only  other 
magnitades  involTed  being  the  elements  in  the  place  1,1  of  the 
two  N's.  For,  taking  any  two  of  the  equations,  say  the  second 
and  third  of  a  set  of  four,  and  subtracting,  we  have 

and  therefore  by  substituting  for  a^  and  x^ 
(1  - ft)N{js,?s.?*.?i)  -  (l-?B)N(?8,{f4,£7i,!70    -   {9i- 9i)^i9i,SsSs9i) ■ 

(15)  Betuming  now  to  §  1  we  see  that  the  four  expressions 
obtained  for  any  one  of  the  six  quantities,  x^,  Xj,  x^,g^,  g^,  g^, 
give  rise  to  six  equations,  four  of  which  iovolre  only  four  of  the 
said  quantities.    Thus  from  the  expressions  for  z,  we  have 


*te,: 

.»..»>)  -  ■Ka,,',,)^) 

♦(S. 

,!!„S,)  -  ■HSi, },,',) 

♦to: 

.  ^j.ffg)  =  *(?i>«s.«g) 

■Ms, 

,9i,^t)  =   *(Si-iKj,Xg) 

each  of  which  involves  only  four  quantities,  while  the  others 

involve  five  each.    Taking  the  first  of  these  six,  which  involves 
Si>  9i>  Sf  ^2'  "'^'^  writii^  it  in  the  form 
N(ff,,i7,,Ss)D((7,,ais,y,)  -  N(ff, ,  a:, ,  jj) •  D(?, ,  j, ,  j,)  -  0, 
VOL  XXUL  B  ^ 
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Te  see  that  g^  -  x^  must  be  a  factor  of  the  left-hand  side.     Now 

N(j?i ,  9^ ,  ft)  =  (9t  -  gj)     +  (^  -  ?tf  i)p.  +  (P.  - 1)^ 

=-A  +B9,    -t-Cgi,  aay; 

and    D(?i ,  ff, ,  >,)  =  (1  -  ffift)  +  (2jfrfg  -  ff,  -  ft)ff» , 

-A'  +B'j?j,Bay, 

The  above  equation  thus  beocnnes 

lA+Bffj  +  Cj^      A'  +  BV,| 

I  A+fte,  +  Oi?      A'+B'aisl  "     ' 

which  on  the  remoTal  of  jf,  -  x,  Ib  easily  reducible  to 

I A  -  Cg^  A'  I 

I A  A'  1  l-at't    ■*■'  I 

From  this  the  fnithei  factor  C  may  he  TemOTed  beoaOBe 
IB    B'l      IB  +  A     B'  +  A'i       „_  .    ^    ^v 

conBeqoeutly  our  equation  takes  the  final  form 

and  ia  thus  seen  to  be  (1)  eymmetiical  with  Taapect  to  g^  and  x^ 
(2)  aymmetrical  with  lespoct  to  g^  and  g^,  (3)  linear  in  each  of  the 
two  former,  (4)  a  quadratic  in  the  two  latter.     Solving  foi  pj  and 

X,  va  obtain,  as  we  ought, 

so  that  we  have  the  very  interesting  proposition : — 

V  ^(gi.  gj.  83)  "  *(gi.  ^  g»)  and  ga   and  x,  be   wiequal, 
then  g,  =  ^{x.  g^  gi)  owi  X,  =  *(gj,  g»,  g,) . 

Arranging  the  equation  as  a  quadratic  in  f^j  we  may  write  it 
and  if  the  result  of  solution  be 
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There  V'i  +  ^i  =  I^/(i73~1)>  '^^'<  ^7  ^ng  the  three  other  equa- 
tions we  have  in  all 

9i  =•  ^liSi,  9%,  x^  or  ^i(?j,?s,  ^s), 

9i  -  *i(?j,fl'».^)  or  ^i(gt,9t,xg), 

91  -  *i(«s.?.,a^  or  "/'j(a:j,ffj,a!j), 

ffi  -  ^i(a:s .  Ss .  aij)  or  V-jCarj ,  ffj ,  «s) . 

From  these  by  cyclical  subatitution  we  shall  obtain  four  sinuUi 
expressions  for  g,,  g^,  and  by  the  interchange  of  x'%  and  ^a  four 
similar  expressions  far  each  of  the  three  x, ,  r, ,  x, .  In  regard 
to  this  interchange  however  it  is  important  to  note  that  the 
expresmons  obtained  for  any  x  are  exactly  those  obtained  for  the 
corresponding  g ,  the  reason  for  which  is  apparent  on  looking  at 
the  above  quadratic  equation  in  g^,  where,  on  account  of  the 
original  equations  being  aymmetrio  with  respect  to  g^  and  2j ,  it 
is  legitimate  to  substitute  x,  far  g^ .  If  g^  and  x^  be  supposed 
different,  the  above  twenty-four  results  may  therefore  be  arranged 
as  twelve  pairs,  viz. : — 

f  ?i  =  ^i(?a .  9i .  *s)     or     <p^{g^ ,  g^ ,  x^ , 
\  z^  =  ^stog ,  ff, ,  x^)     or     ^i(i7, ,  ;7s .  ar^) , 


From  this  there  follow  four  expreseions  for  each  of  the  sttms  7i  +  a^ . 
ffj  +  ajj ,  j?3  +  a:, ,  viz. ; — 


(?2-l). 


(16)  Writiag  the  original  eet  of  equations  in  the  form 


and  eliminating  Zj  and  x,  we  have 
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whioli  mart  be  the  same  equation  as  that  of  the  precoding  para- 
graph. The  symmetry  with  regaid  to  g^  and  x^ ,  and  with  r^jaid 
to  g^  and  g^,  is  apparent;  and  the  partition  of  the  determinant 
into  two  gives  immediately  the  value  of  a^,  and  equally  readily 
the  value  of  g^,  if  the  element  in  the  place  2,3  be  written  ^i+Xj 
instead  of  x^-k-g^.* 

*  The  pecnlisr  set  of  equatloiu  detlt  with  in  thi«  abort  pftp«r  can  icsrcelj 
have  escaped  notice  antil  now.  They  wera  loggeated  to  ma  while  esamimng 
a  problem  set  by  Frofesaor  Nsnuin  in  the  Bdncationai  Timet  for  Septem- 
ber 1800,  Tit.,  "ir,«=(i»-y)/(l-iy),  and  b=(y'-i)/{l-*j),  fronthat 
f«'-b)/(:-ab)=r  a»rf  (b" ->)/(! -ab)  =7." 
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Note  on  Dr  Mnir's  Paper  on  a  Peculiar  Set  of  Linear 
Equations.    B;  Oharlee  Tweedie,  M.A.,  B.S«. 

[Bawl  December  17,  1900.} 

§  1.  In  Dr  Muii'B  Paper  on  a  Peouliar  Set  of  Lineai  Eqiutions 
(eemmunieated  Decembei  S,  1900)  there  occur  two  Determinants 
at  the  n"'  order,  the  expansions  of  which  are  given  by  Dr  Muir. 
As  the  paper  in  question  has  so  much  to  do  with  Symmetrio 
FanctioDs,  the  following  simple  method  of  obtaining  theb  azp&n- 
aious  may  not  prove  uninteresting,  based,  as  it  i%  upon  the  ele- 
mentaiy  theory  of  Symmetric  Fanotioas  and  the  so-called  Principle 
of  Indeterminate  CoetBciente.  The  two  Determinants  given  are  t — ■ 
1  "4  a,  ...  a, 


1 


1 


9  2.  Expannon  of  D. — Aa  Dr  Mnii  points  out,  D  is  a  symmetrio 
function  of  a^,  a^  .  .  .  a„  lot  the  intetchange  of  a,  and  a,  may 
be  effected  by  interchanging  first  the  p*'^  and  q*^  columns,  and 
then  the  ff^  and  q*^  rows,  and  the  result  of  these  operations  on 
the  determinant  is  to  leave  it  unaltered  in  value.  Moreover,  the 
expansion  must  be  linear  in  each  ot  the  a's.  It  must  therefore  be 
of  the  form,— 

I  +  A^Soj  +  Aj^jO)  -I-  Ag^ioio^  +  .  .  .  . 

To  determine  the  coeffidente,  put  01  =  14^  .  .  .  =a^  —  a.  The 
■xpannon  then  becomes 

l+,C,AiB  +  ,CjAja*+  ,  .  .         +„aA,o'+  ■  .  ■  1 
while  D  is  clearly  (1  -  a)"-'(l  +^^a) . 
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The  coefficient  of  a'  in  the  latter  ezpresaion  is 

(-l)'[._,0,-(»-l)..,0,_,]  - 

.-...,  -(-l)>-l).o,. 
HeDce 

.CA  -    -(-1)>-1).0„ 
,-..„A,-    -(-l)'(r-l). 
The  expansioD  of  the  DetermiDant  is  therefore 

1  —  ^lOj  -(-  SSajOjO,  —  S^iOjOja^  -I-  .   .   .   . 

§  3.  £xpannon  of  K,— The  ooeffioient  of  a,  is  I>{a^  oti  ■  •  •  <i«)i 
»nd  the  remaining  tenns  fonn  N(0,  a^a^, .  . .  a^.  Kov  this  latter 
determinant  is,  when  expanded,  a  aymmetrical  function  of  ojo, . . .  i^, 
for  the  inteichaoge  of  a,  and  a,  may  be  effected  bj  the  interchange 
of  the  ji"'  and  q*^  columns,  followed  by  the  interchange  of  the  j)* 
and  ^  tows  (vide  Dr  Muir's  paper).  Let  us  note  what  Tj/pe»  of 
symmetric  functions  can  occui,  and  let  ns  select  those  that  inTOlre 
Oj.  Now  Oj  occurs  only  in  the  first  and  second  columns.  If  the 
type  contains  aj  it  must  be  linear  in  other  rarisbles,  and  if  it  con- 
tain a,  and,  say,  a^  ae  from  the  first  and  second  columns,  then  it 
must  contain  a^  again,  since  by  taking  a^  from  the  first  column  we 
are  prevented  from  taking  the  constituent  1  from  the  fourth  column. 
This  term  is  also  linear  in  any  other  variables.  Finally,  there  is 
no  term  independent  of  the  variables. 

The  expansion  of  N(Oajag  .  . .  a.)  must  therefore  be  of  the  form 
AjSoJ  4-  Aj£a|a,  +  A^Zt^Ogd,  + 


To  determine  the  coefGcients,  put  o^hoj^ 
determinant  then  becomes 


.  =o,-<i.    Tha 


in  which,  by  §  2,  the  coefficient  of  a  is 
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Bat  2«4at  ■■■((,  becomes  at  the  nme  time  r^-iCr-ior . 

Hence 

K  -  -(-I)-. 

and  the  expanaion  in  questioQ  ia 

-  Soj  +  Sojof  ~  Sojofa^  +  .  .  ■     . 
Hance,  finally, 

N    -    ajXD(£ijei,.  ..«,)- 2a* +  SaJ<i,-  ...      . 
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Note  on  Pairs  of  Oonoeoutlve  Integers  the  Sum  of  irtiOM 
Squares  is  an  Integral  Square.  "By  Thomas  Muir, 
LL.D. 

[Bead  January  SI,  1601.) 

(1)  The  Bolution  of  the  problem  of  findiog  ench  pairs  of  integen 
is  not  a  thing  of  jeeterday,  as  may  be  seen  hj  consulting  Hutton's 
translation  of  Ozanam'a  RecreoHoru,  i  pp.  46-8  (18U).  It  may 
be  ennnciated  thus  : — 

V  Pr/q,  be  t?ie  ^  conBergetU  to  J2,  then  PcPr+i  aixl  Sqrln-t 
ore  coiuecutive  integers,  and  the  turn  of  their  iquares  u  equal  to 

(q', +«',«)'■"('!.  J'. (1) 

(2)  By  introducing  the  idea  of  a  continuant, — wbiob  enables  lu 
to  leave  ont  any  diieet  reference  to  ^, — we  have  the  alternative 
form  of  enandation : — 

Xf  the  continuant  (2,2,2, ...)  be  denoted  &^  a,  b,  c  when  the 
number  qf2'a  wi-I ,  r,  r+I  reepedtvdj/,  then  (a  +  b)  (b  +  c)  and 
2bo  are  eonxeutitte  iniegert,  and  the  $um  of  their  iquarea  it  equal  to 
the  tquare  q/  b»  +  c». (2) 

(3)  Neither  of  these  ennnciations,  however,  indicates  which  of 
the  two  consecutive  int^en  is  the  less;'*  and  the  merit  of  Ur 
Christie's  enuneiatioii  (Math.  Oazette,  i.  p.  394}  arises  from  the 
fact  that  he  has  hit  upon  a  general  expresnon  for  the  less  of  the 
two.    The  most  striking  way  of  putting  his  result  is  as  follows : — 

The  eotuUon  <if  the  equation  x*  +  (x  +  l)*-y*  initUegenie 

X  =   2»+2,  +  2,+  . . .  +2„_,l 

y  =  2^  >  . 

uhere  2,  is  the  timple  continuant  of  the  r*"  order  akoee  diagonal 
Oementt  areaU2'B. (3) 

(4)  By  way  of  proof  of  (2)  we  note  that  two  properties  of  con* 
tinnantsgivent;— i^=  ±1  and  c^2b  +  a;  that  consequently 

*  Tbe  fint  it  leu  when  r  u  even,  snd  the  second  whan  r  is  odd. 
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{a  +  b)(b+e)-2bc  =  oi  +  y+oc- J(26+a), 

=    ±1; 
and  that  the  well-kaown  identity 

glTM 

{(a+6)(6  +  c)}'+{2fe}'  =   (6»  +  c*)'. 

{5)  As   ^  =  1  +  i+i+  . . . ,  i*  foUowB  that  g„  j^,  are  the 
same  mb,  c;  and  as  a  law  of  continuants  gives 

{1,2,2,2,...}   =    (2,2,2,.,.)   +   (2,2,...) 
vehare 

Pr    =  tjr    +?t-i  =  6  +  a, 
and        p^i  -  2r+i  +  ?r     -  c  +  6. 

The  identify  of  (1)  and  (2)  is  thus  apparent, 

.    (6)  The  otmona   proposition  which   forms   the   basts  of   Mr 
-  Christie's  improrement  is  to  the  effect  that 

2,  +  2,  +  2,+  .  . .  +2^1 
•=2-2,.,-2,        or   (2,.,  +  2,){2,.,  +  2^,)  - 1     when  r  ia  oven, 
-2-2^,-2,-l  or   (2„,  +  2^)(2^.,  +  2,.,)  wkenriaodd. 

For  the  pnrposes  of  proof  suppose  the  proposition  to  hold  for  r  =  2s, 
^that  is,  suppose 

2,+  2,  +  2,+  .  .  .  +2„.i  =  2-2„_,'2fc. 
From  this  we  have  of  coune 
a,+  2,  +  2,+  . . .  +2«_,-2-2^i-2a  +  2,,  +  2,^,, 

=  2-2fc_.'2^  +  (23.  +  2J^,)  +  2j.(2»^,  +  2^_,), 
-2»_,{2-2»+2„.J  +  a  +  2^(2^,  +  2„,,), 
=  2»-i"2ati  +  2a-2„+,  +  2i  +  2fc-2j_,, 
=  (2^.  +  2„)(2^.,  +  2^); 
and  this  we  know  otherwise  (§  3,  footnote) 
-2-2^+,-2^  -  1, 
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Similarly,  by  adding  2u+t  +  2t.+f,  we  shall  obtwn 

2,+2,  +  2,+  .  . .  +2^  =  {2,.«  +  2^,)(2^,  +  2^)  -  1, 

which  -we  know  otheiwise  {§  3,  footnote)  eqiula  2-  2^^^-  2i^n . 
It  ia  thus  clear  that  if  the  propoaition  hold  foT  any  particular 
caae  where  r  is  even,  it  muat  hold  for  the  next  two  coaes,  and 
therefore  for  the  next  two,  and  bo  on ;  and  as  its  validity  for  the 
case  r  =  2  ia  readily  verified,  the  proposition  may  be  considered  to 
be  eatablished. 

(7)  When  we  have  got  one  inatanoe  of  an  integer  whoee  aqnare, 
together  with  the  aqoare  of  the  next  higher  integer,  gives  an 
integral  aquare,  there  is  a  very  simple  mesne  of  getting  the  next 
instance.    The  theorem  is : — 

^  a  be  an  integer  eueh  t/iat  a*  +  (a  + 1}'  =  s*,  wJi^re  i  it  integrai, 
thm  3i  +  l  +  2ziathe  next  integer  of  this  kind. 

To  establish  this  we  have  to  show  that 

3{2o  +  2j  +  2j+  . . .  +2^.,)  +  1  +  2-2t,  -  2^  +  21  +  2,+  . . .  +2^i, 

that  is,  that 

2(2o  +  2i  +  2j+  .  . .  +3».,)  +  1  +  2^  -  2»>+,, 

Now,  if  we  know  one  case  of  this  to  be  true,  we  can  immediately 

prove  the  next  case ;  for,  suppose  that 

2(2o  +  2i  +  2,+  ...  +2^.,)  +  1  +  2^  -  2^,; 

then  by  adding  2b.-I-2,k^,  we  obtain 

2(2o  +  2,  +  2j+  .  .  .  +2^)  +  1  +  2^+,  -  2-2^^.1  +  2,  =  2^,. 

It  remains  only  to  ahow  that  it  is  true  when  m— 1,  and  this  is 
self-evident. 

(8)  From  the  foregoing  we  have 

2,+-2i  +  2,+  ...  +2^.  -  4(2*^.-2^-1), 
-  J(2.r  +  2^.i-l); 
and  we  are  thus  led  to  the  theorem : — 

The  edution  qf  the   eqaalion  x'+(x  +  l)*  =  y*  in  integere  it 
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x  =  J(2fc  +  2^_, -1),  7-2^,  wfiere  %  stands  fi/r  ths  sontinuant 
(2,2,2,  .  .  .  )  i!f  tilt  if  order. 

Apart  from  all  that  precedes  this  can  be  proved  in  a  line  or  tvro. 
For,  by  substitution, 

sf+im-lf  -  1(2^  +  2,.,- 1)'  +  }(2,  +  2^.,  +  1)', 

-  J2!,  +  J2i.,  +  J  t  a,2,_,, 

-  J2i,+  J2,_,(2».,  +  2-2^)  +  J, 
.  12!,  +  }(2,-,-2v«+l), 

-  }2!,  +  }2!,  .  21, 

-  !/•■ 

It  is  BCBToalj  possible  to  think  of  the  whole  matter  buDg'pnt 
more  dmplf  or  in  shorter  compass  than  this. 
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The  Seaweed  Ulva  iaiit»ima,  and  ite  relation  to  the 
Pollution  of  Sea  Water  1^  Sewage.  B7  Professor 
Letts  and  John  Hawthorne,  B.A.,  Queen's  College,  Belfast 
(With  Three  Platea.) 

(Read  March  <,  IBOl.) 

Foi  a  number  of  years  a  very  serious  nuisance  lias  arisen  from 
the  'sloblands'  of  the  upper  reaches  of  Belfast  Lough  during 
the  summer  and  early  autumn — the  stench  at  low  tide  being 
often  quite  oTerpowering,  and  the  air  heavily  charged  vith 
sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

A  precisely  similar  nuisance,  though  not  of  the  same  magnitude, 
arises  from  the  sloblands  in  the  northern  portion  of  Dublin 
harbour. 

This  nniaance,  in  Belfast  at  all  events,  Has  been  snppoaed  hj 
many  people  to  be  due  to  sewage  matters  actually  deposited  on  the 
alobland,  but  it  requires  but  alight  observation  to  prove  that  this 
can  scarcely  be  the  true  explanation,  for  without  doubt  the 
nuisance  is  intimately  associated  with  deposits  of  green  seaweed, 
consiBting  almost  entirely  of  the  Ulva  latisaima,  or,  as  it  is 
commonly  called,  the  'Sea  Lettuce.'* 

*  Thst  others  Lave  noticed  the  occnrreace  or  tMii  waweed  In  pollQtad  sea 
water,  and  the  nnisance  which  mt;  arise  from  it,  is  shown  b;  the  following 
letter  which  we  received  from  Frofessor  Hartley,  F.B.8.,  of  the  Boyal  Colli^ 
of  Science,  Dublin,  during  oar  inveetigation  on  the  subject : — 

"FrofHssor  JohnaoD  has  shown  me  your  letter  in  re  the  Mwage  of  Belbat 
and  the  shore  treed.  That  meal  U  never  wen  on  ang  thore  anUst  aawagt  ran* 
into  the  torUer.  The  stronger  the  aenafi«  and  the  greater  its  volame,  the 
more  Inxnriant  its  ftrowth.  I  have  observed  this  daring  the  last  twenty 
yura  in  England,  Wales,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  About  eight  yeara  ago  I 
washed  some  of  the  weed  in  freah  sea  water  and  placed  it  in  a  bottle  of  the 
same.  In  about  twenty-fonr  hours  the  bottle  was  opened  and  the  content* 
found  to  be  in  an  exceedingly  offensive  state. 

"i.  paper  of  mine  in  the  Proe.  Hoy,  Soe,  SdMurgh,  sendon  189S-9S, 
touches  npon  this  matter." 

Nothing,  however,  appeara  h)  have  been  published  on  the  sotyMt,  and  we 
are  niidrr  the  impreasion  tliat  moat  botanists  consider  Viva  {aUnfma  aa 
cbaractaristic  rather  of  bradeiA  than  of  polluted  tea  water. 
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In  th«  upper  reaches  of  Belfast  Lough  this  weed  grows  in 
abundance,  and  doling  high  winds  ai  galea  It  is  washed  ashore, 
often  in  enonnons  quantities,  forming  banks  which  are  frequently 
two  OT  three  feet  thick,  and  extend  at  times  for  miles  along  thB 
coast,  especially  on  the  southern  shore. 

Once  deposited,  these  layers  of  weed  often  remain  more  or  less 
stationary  in  the  shallow  bays  or  pools  of  the  neighbourhood  for 
months,  and  under  these  circumstances,  and  particularly  in  warm 
weather,  rapid  putrefaction  occurs,  and  a  perfectly  intolerable 
stench  arises,  which  is  perceptible  over  a  wide  area,  and  seriously 
affects,  not  only  the  comfort  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district,  but 
the  value  of  their  property  also. 

The  investigation,  the  results  of  which  we  describe  in  the 
following  pages,  was  originally  undertaken  with  the  view  merely 
of  ascertaining  the  cause  of  the  nuisance  arising  from  the  slob- 
lands  of  Belfasi  But  we  were  gradually  led  into  a  more  extended 
inquiry,  which  has  embraced  not  only  a  study  of  the  chemical 
changes  which  occur  when  Ulva  latitgima  ferments,  but  in  addition, 
an  examiuation  of  the  composition  and  characters  of  the  weed 
itself,  the  isolation  of  the  products  of  its  fermentation,  aud  attempts 
to  isolate  the  particular  organisms  giving  rise  to  these  products ; 
and  finally  we  have  endeavoured  to  ascertfun,  both  experimentally 
and  by  an  examination  of  localities  in  which  the  weed  is  either 
present  in  quantity  or  is  virtually  absent,  the  relationship  of  Ulva 
latittima  to  the  pollution  of  sea  water  by  sewage. 

For  the  sake  of  clearness  and  convenience  we  shall  give  the 
results  of  our  inquiry  into  these  different  questions  in  a  somewhat 
different  order  from  that  in  which  they  were  obtained. 

The  Chemical  CJumges  which  occur  tchen  Ulva  latissima/ermenfg. 
A  quantity  of  the  fresh  weed  was  carefully  washed  in  several 
changes  of  ordinary  tap  water  until  free  from  shells  and  debris  of 
various  kinds,*  and  it  was  then  distributed  between  two  flasks, 
one  of  which  was  filled  with  tap  water  and  the  other  with  sea 

*  Tha  weed,  aa  obtained  by  us  rrom  the  Belfast  foreshore,  naa  nearly  always 
iufeatad  with  ininat«  apiral  abell-Gsh,  which  feed  npoa  it  and  cat  out  circular 
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vater,  can  being  taken  to  get  rid  of  all  aii  adhering  to  the  weed. 
A  well  fitting  (paiafflned)  ootk  was  then  attached  to  each  of  the 
flasks,  and  through  the  cork  a  gae  delivery  tnhe  passed,  which 
dipped  into  a  email  mercui;  pneumatic  bough  and  under  an 
inverted  test-tnbe  full  of  mercory.  The  flaeks,  with  their  attach- 
ments, were  then  left  in  the  laboratory  at  oidinaiy  (winter)  tempera- 
tufee. 

After  some  six  weeks  the  contents  of  the  flask  containing  the 
viva  and  sea  water  began  to  evolve  gas,  and  a  few  days  later  they 
blackened,  while  those  of  the  flask  containing  ulva  and  tap  water 
gave  off  gas  some  days  later,  and  no  blackening  subsequently 
occurred. 

Some  of  the  liquid  from  the  first  flask  was  driven  over  along 
with  the  gas,  and  when  the  test-tube  became  full  of  the  latter,  the 
liquid  escaped  on  to  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  pneumatic 
trough.  It  was  found  to  be  strongly  acid,  and  aa  it  evaporated, 
smelt  of  butyric  acid.  The  gases  from  this  flask  were  examined 
after  an  interval  of  about  three  months  had  elapsed  since  starting 
the  experiment,  and  were  found  to  consist  mainly  of  hydrogen, 
carbonic  anhydride,  sulpbnietted  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen. 

These  preliminary  experiments  gave  a  distinct  clue  to  the  nature 
of  the  chemical  changes  which  the  weed  su&ets  when  it  rots  on 
the  foreehore  in  a  moist  condition,  as  well  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
nuisanceto  which  it  then  gives  rise. 

It  is  clear  that  an  acid  is  produced  in  the  first  stage  of  the 
fermentation  process,  while  at  a  later  period,  and  probably  by  a 
distinct  fermentative  act,  sulphides  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  are 
formed,  either  by  the  reduction  of  the  sulphates  present  in  the 
weed  itself  or  in  the  sea  water,  or  from  the  albuminoids  contained 
in  the  former, — these  sulphides  reacting  on  the  iron  compounds  in 
the  tissues  of  the  weed  to  give  ferrous  sulphide.  The  tatter 
would  no  doubt  bo  attacked  by  the  acid,  with  evolution  of  sulphur- 
etted hydrogen,  and  thence  the  nuisanca  As  a  result  of  these 
preliminary  experiments,  we  decided  to  investigate  the  quantitative 
composition  of  the  gases  evolved  from  the  fermenting  ulva,  and 
also  to  isolate  and  identify  the  butyric  acid. 

To  obtain  the  gases,  the  same  arrangement  was  employed  as 
before,  only  the  flasks  were  placed  as  soon  as  charged  in  an  incn- 
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bator  at  blood  heat.    TTodei  theaa  circumatanceB  gasea  began  to 
come  off  in  48  boars,  and  were  then  rapidl7  evolved. 
The  following  analysea  were  made : — 


Analyiit  of  Gates  evolved  from  Ulva  latissima/srmm^M^  m 
Sea  Water. 
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No  Bulphnretted  hydrogen  was  pieeeat  in  the  gases,  which,  as 
their  analyses  indicate,  consisted  entirely  of  carbonic  anhydride  and 
hydrogen.  Owing  to  the  aolubility  of  carbonic  anhydride  in  water, 
it  was  to  be  expected  that  the  gases  collected  at  first  would  con- 
tain a  lower  proportion  of  this  constituent  than  was  actually 
evolred.  Only  when  tiie  liquid  in  the  flask  bad  become  saturated 
with  carbonic  anhydride  would  the  gaseous  products  of  the  fermen- 
tation make  their  way  into  the  collecting  tube  in  their  proper 
proportions,  and  this  atate  appears  to  have  been  reached  when  the 
second  analyns  was  made.  Its  results  show  the  carbonic  anhydride 
and  hydrogen  to  be  present  practically  in  the  same  proportions 
by  volume  or  in  equi-moleculsr  proportions. 


*  The  gu  renudning  after  ezplosiou  contained  do  CO^. 
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The  fermentation  of  grap«  sugar  by  the  BadUw  httyricas  is 
osually  represented  by  the  equation 

CgHi^Oa  =  2C0j  +  2Hj  +  C^HgOjj 

and,  as  we  have  abeody  mentioned,  before  we  had  made  any  gas 
analyses,  the  production  of  butyric  add  had  been  indicated. 

A  qualitative  examination  of  the  contents  of  the  fiask  after 
fermentation  gave  further  evidence  of  the  production  of  the  acid, 
for  on  distilling  them  with  sulphuric  acid  an  acid  liquid  passed  over, 
and  this,  when  neutralised  with  eoda  and  evaporated  to  dryness, 
gave  a  solid  residue,  which,  when  warmed  with  strong  snlphuric 
aoid,  emitted  a  distinct  odour  of  butyric  acid.  Also  when  it  ms 
warmed  with  strong  sulphuric  acid  and  alcohol,  the  characteristic 
odour  of  butyric  ether  became  apparent. 

We  abonld  probably  not  have  pursued  the  question  further  had 
it  not  been  for  the  results  of  a  quantitative  analysis  of  what  we 
supposed  to  be  calcium  butyrate  obtained  as  follows : — 

Some  of  the  viva  was  well  washed  and  packed  into  a  flatik,  which 
was  then  filled  with  sea  water  and  the  mixture  fermented  in  ao 
incubator  at  37°  G.  until  gas  evolution  ceased.  The  liquid  was  then 
strained  off  from  the  seaweed  through  a  cloth  filter,  distilled  with 
sulphuric  acid,  the  distillate  boiled  with  excess  of  calcium  carbon- 
ate, filtered,  and  evaporated  to  dryness.  Weighed  portions  of  the 
carefully  dried  residue  were  then  ignited  with  strong  sulphuric 
acid,  with  the  following  results : — 

0-2646  grm.  gave  01883 grm.CBSOj  =  00554grm.Ca  =  21-75% Ca. 
0-3695        „         0-2681        „  -00788      „     =21-34  „ 

Anhydrous  calcium  acetate  requires        25-32%  Ca. 
„  „      propionate  requires  2150     „ 

„  >.       butyrate  „        18-70      „ 

These  results  indicated  that  propionic  and  not  butyric  acid  had  been 
produced,  and  the  matter  seemed  worth  further  investigation,  as  there 
appears  to  be  some  doubt  as  to  a  propionic  fermentation  from  crude 
vegetable  substances,  and  it  is  certainly  not  mentioned  in  modern 
chemical  or  bacteriological  text-books.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
older  chemical  works  such  a  fermentation  is  mentioned.     Thus  in 
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Wurtz's  Dicttemnaire  de  Chimie  the  fallowing  statements  are  made 
nnder  the  article  Actde  Propumiqw : — 

(1)  Bedteubachei  obtained  propioQic  acid  by  exposing  glycerine 
and  yeast  for  eeTeral  months  at  20-30°  C.  [Liebig't  Annalen,  67 
(184B),  p.  174.] 

(2)  Keller,  by  fermenting  bran  and  scraps  of  leather  with 
chalk.    [Lkbi^B  AnnaUn,  73  (1850),  p.  205.] 

(3)  Putrefaction  of  peas  or  lentils  gives  propionic  and  batyric 
acids.     [Boehme,  Jtmrn.  prakl.  Ckem.,  40  (1847),  p.  278.] 

(4)  Fermentation  of  calcium  tartrate.  [Noellner,  Liebig's 
Anruden,  38  (  ),  p.  299.  Nicklis,  ibid.,  61  (  ),  p.  343. 
Dumas,  Malaguti,  and  I^blanc,  Comp.  Rend.,  36  (        ),  p.  781.] 

(5)  Propionic  acid  is  stated  to  be  produced  by  the  fermenta- 
tion of  glycerine  and  of  sugar  under  certain  ciicnmstauoes. 
[Strecker's  Lehrbueh  der  organisehm  Chemie,  6th  edition  (1867), 
p.  159.] 

While  in  Richter's  Organic  CAem»(ry  (English  translation,  1900) 
none  of  these  methods  are  mentioned,  the  only  process  of  a  similar 
kind  for  the  production  of  the  acid  there  alluded  to  being  the 
fermentation  of  calcium  malate  and  lactate. 

We  therefore  decided  to  prepare  a  quantity  of  the  acid  or  acids 
which  the  fermenting  viva  gives  rise  to,  and  to  submit  them  to  a 
careful  e:[amination. 

Accordingly,  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  well-washed  seaweed 
was  fermented  with  sea  water  at  37*  C.  in  large  flasks  until  no 
further  evolution  of  gases  occurred,  which  required  aboat  fourteen 
days.  The  resulting  fluid  was  drained  off  from  what  remained  of 
the  seaweed  and  distilled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  until  traces  of 
hydrochloric  add  began  to  come  over.  The  distillate  was 
neutralised  with  caustic  potash  and  evaporated  to  dryness,  when 
about  25  grms.  of  solid  residne  were  obtained.  Experiments  with 
weighed  quantities  of  a  known  sample  of  potassium  butyrate 
mdicated  that  the  best  method  for  extracting  the  acid  was  to 
treat  a  strong  aqueous  eolution  of  the  salt  with  sulphuric  acid,  and 
tiien  to  extract  with  ether ;  distillation  of  the  dry  salt  with  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  leading  to  considerable  charring  and  loss. 

The  dried  residue  was  therefore  dissolved  in  60  c.c,  of  water,  the 
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resulting  solutiou  filtered  and  mixed  in  a  separating  funnel  with 
40  cc.  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  vben  an  oily  liquid  rose  to  the 
surface.  The  contents  of  the  separating  funnel  ven  then 
extracted  six  times  with  well-washed  ether,  the  ethereal  extracts 
filtered  and  distilled  from  a  water-batb. 

The  remtuning  liquid  was  submitted  to  fractional  distillation, 
and  after  three  fractionations,  the  bulk  distilled  over  between 
140-160°  C.  The  lower  boiling  portions  were  treated  with 
phosphoric  anhydride  and  separately  fractionated. 

Tbey  yielded  three  fractions,  which  were  collected  at  the 
following  temperatures : — 

(1)  110°-125° 

(2)  125°-150' 

(3)  150°-165° 

The  main  portion  of  the  distillate  from  the  first  fractionation 
weighed  4'7  grms.,  and  had  an  odour  which  closely  resembled  that 
of  a  known  sample  of  propionic  acid. 

It  was  boiltid  with  water  and  barium  carbonate  until  neutralised, 
the  resulting  solution  filtered  and  evaporated  on  a  water-bath  to 
a  syrup.  Its  behaviour  now  was  curious.  Some  of  the  syrup  was 
dissolved  in  a  little  alcohol  and  ether  was  then  added,  when  it  was 
reprecipitated  apparently  in  the  same  condition.  A  drop  of  the 
syrup  exposed  for  several  hours  also  dried  up  to  a  gummy  mass 
which  refused  to  crystallise.  But  the  main  quantity  of  syrupy 
liquid  suddenly  solidified  oa  stirring.  The  resulting  cTystalline 
mass  was  washed  with  cold  alcohol  two  or  three  times  and  was 
then  dried.  It  behaved  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  a  known 
specimen  of  barium  propionate.  Thus  it  readily  dissolved  in  cold 
water;  and  on  adding  alcohol  to  a  concentrated  solution  thus  ob- 
tained, brilliant  crystals  separated  out,  which,  when  examined 
under  the  microscope,  bad  very  characteristic  forms,  being  either 
quadratic  octohedra  or  combinations  of  the  octohedra  with  quad- 
ratic prisms.  Its  analysis,  however,  showed  that  it  contained  small 
quantities  of  an  impurity  which  obstinately  adhered  to  it,  as  the 
following  figures  show : — 
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AnalytU  of  Barium  Salt  dried  at  100°  C.  wiiU  0/  acnwiani  weighL 

(!)  0-5153  grm,   gSTe  0-4190  gnn.  BaSO,-0-2464  grm.  Ba 

=  47-8%  Ba. 

[The  salt  bad  been  vashed  seveial  times  with  cold  alcohol] 

(2)  0-2000  gnn.  gave  0-1623  grm.  BaSO,  =  0-09543  grm.  Ba 

=  47-71%. 
{The  salt,  after  washing  with  cold  alcohol,  had  been  boiled 
with  alcohol.] 

(3)  0-2648  grm.  gave  0-2156   grm.  BaS04- 0-1268   grm.  Ba 

=  47-87%  Ba. 
[In  addition  to  the  treatment  to  which  (2)  bad  been  submitted, 
this  portion  of  the  salt  bad  been  recrystallised  from  water  b;  the 
addition  of  alcohol.] 

(4)  0-3216  gnn.   gave  02622  grm.  BaSO,-0-15i2  grm.  Ba 

=  47-93%  Ba. 
[This  salt  was  obtained  from  the  mother  liquors  of  (3),  but  was 
recrystallised  from  water  and  alcohol.] 

Obtained :—  Calculated  for  :— 

(1)      .     47-8  Ba(CjHjOj)i      .     53-72 

<2)      .     47-71  Ba{CsHjOij),      .     48-41 

(4)      ;     47-93  Ba(C,H,OA      ■     «-05 

In  order  still  further  to  identify  the  propionic  acid,  a  quantity 
of  the  silver  sslt  was  obtained  by  decomposing  a  solution  of  2 
grams  of  the  barium  salt  with  the  equivalent  quantity  of  silver 
nitrate.  Tbs  resulting  white  precipitate  was  washed  on  a  filter 
until  the  washings  gave  no  precipitate  with  sulphuric  acid,  and 
crystallised  from  hot  water. 

Anali,»is  of  Silver  Salt  dried  in  the  degiccaior. 

(1)  0-232  grm.  gave  on  ignition  0-1305  gnn.  Ag  =  56-25%. 

(2)  0-0720  grm.       „  „        0-0400         „       «55-55% 

[obtained  from  the  mother  liquors  of  No.  ]J. 

(3)  0-3633  grm.  gave  on  ignition  0-2141  grm.  Ag- 58-98% 

[obtained  by  farther  evaporation  of  the  mother  liquors  from 
No.  2]. 
%  Ag  obtained : —  %  Ag  calculited  for ; — 

(1)  .     56-25  AgCjHjOj        .     64-66 

(2)  .    55-55  AgCgHjOj        .     59-66 

(3)  .     58-93  k^^O^        .     55-38 
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It  is  evident  from  these  figrfrea  that  some  bntyrate  clings  ob- 
stinately to  the  propionate^  and  owiog  to  its  relative  insolubility  is 
precipitated  first,  the  bulk  of  the  propionate  being  found  in  the 
mother  liquors, 

A  qualitative  reaction  was  next  employed  for  the  identification 
of  the  propionic  acid. 

If  this  acid  is  boiled  witii  ezceaa  of  litharge  and  the  solntion 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  cold  for  some  time  in  contact  with  the 
lithai^B,  a  basic  lead  salt  is  produced,  which  is  more  soluble  in  cold 
than  in  hot  water,  and  hence  is  precipitated  on  boiling  the  solution. 

Comparative  experiments  tried  both  with  a  known  sample  of 
propionic  acid  and  with  some  of  the  fraotion  mentioned  above, 
boiling  between  125°-160*,  give  predsely  similar  reanlts  when  sub- 
mitted to  this  test,  a  white  powdery  salt  being  precipitated  from  each. 

The  three  fractions  obtained  from  the  lower  boiling  portions  of 
the  acids  obtained  from  the  fermenting  ulva  were  examined  as 
follows. 

A  roughly  graduated  pipette  was  made,  and  with  it  the  same 
volume — about  0*2  c.c. — of  each  of  the  fractions  was  removed, 
weighed,  diluted  with  water,  titrated  with  — .  baryta,  the  titrated 
fluid  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  heated  at  100°  C.  until  of  constant 
weight,  then  ignited  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  resulting  barium 
sulphate  weighed. 

The  following  table  coutains  the  results,  calcHlated  in  such 
manner  as  to  be  comparable  both  with  each  other  and  with  the 
theoretical  quantities  required  for  acetic,  projnonic,  and  butyric 
acid  respectively. 


Frtction 

Acidt>k«D 

required  for 
l[^rtor«dd 

Wefght  of 
dry  Barium 
wit  from  100 
part*  of  Mid 

Pereentnge 
of  Batiam 

126*-I60°  „ 
160M65°„ 

0-2430  gnu. 
0-3882     „ 
0-2192     „ 

126-1 
129-1 

118-7 

177-3 
1807 
183-2 

so-es 

<8-54 
4470 

lig 

rntiirw 

167  0 
186-0 
113-8 

212 
101 
181 

5372 
48-41 
44-05 
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Althongli  these  reaulte  are  not  entirely  satisfactory  or  con- 
cordant, they  certainly  point  to  the  occurrence  of  acetic  as  well  as 
propionio  and  butyric  acids  among  the  products  of  the  feimenta- 
tiou  of  viva  in  aea  water,  but  the  identification  of  the  former 
with  certainty  was  not  possible,  owing  to  the  smallnesa  of  the  low 
boiling  fraction  and  the  difficulties  attending  the  aeporation  of  a 
given  acid  of  the  fatty  series  from  a  mixture  with  ita  homologues. 
But  the  boiling  point  and  higher  specific  gravity  of  the  low 
boiling  fraction,  as  well  as  the  percentage  of  barium  found  in  the 
barium  salt  obtained  from  it,  can  scarcely  be  accounted  for  except 
on  the  assumption  that  it  contuned  acetic  acid. 

Oar  experiments  on  the  fermentation  of  Ulva  latieaima  in  sea 
water  thus  afford  evidence  that  at  least  three  members  of  the  fatty 
series  of  acids  are  produced :  of  these,  however,  propionic  acidity 
formed  in  by  far  the  largest  quantity. 


The  Composition  of  the  Tiifuei  of  Ulva  latissima. 

The  occurrence  of  the  ulva  in  two  localities  (Dublin  harbour 
and  Belfast  Lough)  in  considerable  quantities  where  crude  sewage 
makes  ita  way  into  the  sea,  and  the  experiments  just  recorded  on 
the  products  of  ite  fermentation,  raised  several  questions  which 
rendered  it  advisable  to  make  both  an  ultimate  and  proximate 
analysis  of  its  tissues.  Thus,  if  the  growth  of  the  weed  in  quantity 
is  induced  by  pollution  of  the  sea  water  by  sewage,  the  weed  itself 
might  posubly  be  found  to  contain  a  higher  [»oportion  of  nitrogen 
than  is  present  in  other  seaweeds  which  luxuriate  only  in  pure  sea 
water. 

Again,  as  regards  the  products  of  its  fermentation.  What 
substance  present  in  ita  tissues  gives  origin  to  the  propionic  and 
other  adds  t  Is  it  a  carbo-hydrate ;  and  if  so,  what  carbo-hydrate, 
and  whence  come  the  ferrous  sulphide  and  sulphuretted  hydn^en 
which  are  produced  abundantly  in  the  later  stages  of  the  fermenta- 
tion T 

Ultimate  analysis. — For  the  ultiinate  analysis  a  consideiable 
quantity  of  the  seaweed  was  collected,  and  each  frond  separately 
washed  in  tap  water,  and  finally  with  distilled  water.     The  »•- 
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veed  was  then  dnuned,  pressed  between  filter-paper,  dried  in  the 
air,  and  then  in  a  desiccator  until  it  was  quite  brittle,  when  it  wu 
reduced  to  a  fine  powder  in  a  mortar,  and  the  powder  then  dried 
in  a  weighing  bottle.  All  the  different  determinations  were  made 
OD  portions  of  the  same  stock  of  seaweed  thus  prepared. 

A»h. — To  obtun  the  ash,  weighed  quantities  of  the  weed  were 
ignited  in  a  platinum  cnicible  until  the  residue  was  of  constant 
weight.  We  give  below  all  the  results  obtained,  but  ma^  remark 
that  (2)  and  (3)  are  probably  too  low,  from  loss  of  eodinm  or 
potasaum  chloride. 

(1)  0-6502  grm.  yielded  O'lOOl  grm.  ash  =- 15-39% 

(2)  0-1582  „  „  0-0667  „  „  =14  56,, 
(3)0-4753  „  „  0  0698  „  „=  14-68  „ 
(4)0-4958  „  „  0-0762  „  „=  15-37,. 
(5)0-3248    „        „       0-0499     „      ,,=15-36., 

Mean     1607% 

Total  Nitrogen. — by  Dumas'  method. 

(1)  0-5280  grm.  gave  27-6  c.c  nitrogen  at  16*  C-  and  764  mm. 

-26-21  C.C.  at  N.T.P.  =0-032836  grm.  =  6-22%. 

(2)  01986  grm.  gave  105  c.c.  nitrc^n  at  19°  C.  and  764  mm. 

=  9-87  CO.  at  N.T.P.  =  001237  grm.  -  623%. 

(3)  0-7122  grm.  gave  36-6  c.c.  nitrogen  at  17°  C.  and  764  mm. 

=  34-63  c.c.  at  N.T.P.  =  0-043382  grm.  =  6-09%. 
Mean -6-16  „ 

Carbon  and  Hydrogen. — The  powdered  weed  was  ^ited  in  a 
closed  combustion  tnbe  with  chromate  of  lead. 

7gnn.HsO=0-0326gTm.H-   5-33%. 
COj=0-2164    „    C=35-32„ 
(2)0-6560    ,        „    ('>-3075     „   H,O-0-0342    „    H=  521 
t  0-8413     „  COj  =0-2294    „    C  =  34-9S„ 
Mean  %  of  hydn^en  —  5-27 
„        carbon     =36-16 
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The  composition  of  the  tissues  of  Viva  latiasima  deduced  from 
the  preceding  analysis  is — 


Carbon,  . 

35  15 

Hydrogan,       . 

5-27 

Nitrogen, 

618 

Oxygen  (by  difference), 

38-33 

Ash,        .        .        . 

15-07 

100-00 

Proximate  atialygis. — The  attempts  which  we  have  made  to 
isolate  any  definite  compounds  as  proximate  constituents  of  the 
idva  have  not  been  very  successful,  but  it  is  only  fair  to  ourselves 
to  say  that  we  have  not  had  time  to  study  the  matter  exhaustively. 

Various  experiments  were  tried  with  different  solvents. 

When  boiled  with  water  the  seaweed  does  not  soften  nor  suffer 
apparently  any  considerable  change,  and  no  blue  colour  is  produced 
when  the  infusion  is  treated  with  iodine. 

A  special  experiment  was  made  to  ascertain  whether  any  carbo- 
hydrate was  present  capable  of  ready  hydrolysis  into  a  sugar,  and 
for  this  purpose  a  quantity  of  the  washed  ulva  was  treated  for  ft 
week  in  the  cold  with  water  containing  5  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid. 
The  extract  was  then  drained  away  from  the  seaweed,  excess  of 
barium  carbonate  added,  the  solution  filtered  and  evaporated. 

During  the  evaporation,  white  amorphous  matter  separated  and 
oily  globules  also.  The  dried  residue  was  treated  with  a  little 
water,  the  solution  filtered  and  heated  on  a  watei-bath  with  2  grms. 
of  crystallised  phenyl-hydrazine  bydrochlorate,  and  3  grms.  of 
sodium  acetate,  but  no  trace  of  a  crystallised  osazone  could  be 
obtained.  For  the  sake  of  comparison,  a  mixture  of  1  grm.  of 
ordinary  dextrose  with  the  same  quantities  of  phenyl-hydrazine 
bydrochlorate  and  sodium  acetate  and  water  was  heated  and  gave 
abundance  of  the  yellow  osazone. 

The  amorphous  matter  turned  out  to  be  magnesium  carbonate, 
with  practically  no  organic  matter. 

The  remainder  of  the  ttlva,  after  treatment  with  add,  was  well 
washed  with  distilled  water,  and  then  digested  in  the  cold  for  a 
week  with  6  per  cent,  caustic  soda  solution.     The  resulting  brown 
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liquid  was  coloured  green  by  s  slight  excess  of  hydrochloric  add, 
and  a  brownish  floccalent  precipitate  was  produced. 

By  treating  the  viva  with  alcohol  or  ether,  the  chloropbyU,  etc 
are  only  very  slovly  dissolved.  In  a  preliminary  experiment  some 
of  the  dry  seaweed  was  submitted  to  the  boiling  reagent  in  an 
extraction  apparatus  for  a  week — ether  first,  and  alcohol  later — 
but  at  the  end  of  that  time  it  was  still  green  in  parts. 

In  a  later  experiment,  14  grms.  of  the  u/na— -washed,  dried, 
and  roughly  powdered — were  boiled  in  a  flask  with  inverted  con- 
denser for  a  week  with  alcohol.  Each  day  the  alcoholic  extract 
was  filtered  off  and  distilled  from  the  same  (tared)  flask,  the 
distillate  being  again  employed  for  the  extraction. 

The  dried  alcoholic  extract  weighed  2"35  grms.,  or  about  17  per 
cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  original  dried  seaweed. 

What  remuned  of  the  latter  was  then  dried  and  digested  in  the 
cold  for  eight  days  with  a  5  per  cent,  solation  of  caustic  potaeh. 
The  liquid  was  then  filtered  off  through  a  weighed  filter,  and  the 
residue  of  seaweed  collected  on  the  latter,  well  washed  and 
weired.    It  amounted  to  about  7  grms. 

On  the  supposition  that  alcohol  removed  all  the  chlorophyll, 
fat,  etc.,  and  the  caustic  potash  the  albuminoids,  the  composition 
of  the  dried  seaweed  may  l>e  represented  thus : — 

ChlorophyU,  fats,  etc.,                .  17% 

Albuminoids  or  '  pioteids,'  33  „ 

Cellulose, 50  „ 

100% 

If  the  percentage  amount  of  nitrogen  found  in  the  viva  be 
multiplied  by  the  factor  6*25  (often  employed  fur  calculating  in 
such  cases  the  'Proteids'},  the  result  is  38-6,  which  is  not  very 
different  from  33,  and  it  must  he  remembered  that  the  experiment 
was  only  roughly  quantitative. 

Bacteriological  Examination. 

From  tlie  chemical  examination  of  the  products  of  the  ferment- 
ing viva,  it  seemed  probable  that  it  was  attacked  by  at  kaat  two 
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different  species  of  micro-OTganisins, — the  fint  pTodncing  IMj 
ftdds  togethet  with  hjdrogeii  and  carbonic  anhydride ;  the  second 
caoaing  the  formation  of  anlphides. 

The  evidence  on  this  point  was  tolerabl;  cleat,  for  on  several 
occasions  no  sulphides  were  produced  at  all,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
no  blackening  of  the  weed  occurreil,  and  no  evolution  of  sulphur- 
etted hydrogen,  although  fermentation  had  been  active,  and  fatty 
acids  hod  been  plentifully  produced,  together  with  hydrogen  and 
carbonic  anhydride.  And  in  all  our  experiments  in  which  the 
weed  blackened,  the  acid-producing  phase  of  the  fermentation 
preceded  that  of  the  sulphide  formation  by  a  considerable  intervaL 

Also,  when  the  uloa  was  allowed  to  ferment  in  tap  water  and 
not  in  sea  water,  the  production  of  sulphides  was  always  delayed, 
and  very  often  did  not  occur  at  all. 

Numerous  attempts  have  been  made  to  isolate  the  organisms 
caneing  the  two  changes,  but  not  with  absolute  success;  and  we 
may  take  this  opportunity  to  express  out  thanks  to  Dr  Lorrain 
Smith  and  Dr  Teunant  for  the  assistance  they  have  given  us  in 
this  branch  of  the  investigation. 

Stained  preparations  of  the  fermenting  viva  showed  that  spore- 
forming  bacilli  similar  in  appearance  to  B.  tetani  were  abundant, 
but  all  attempts  to  isolate  them  by  Eoch's  plate  method  or 
Esmarck's  roll  tube  (anaerobic)  cultures,  either  with  ordinary 
gelatine  oi  i^ar  media,  failed,  practically  no  colonies  appearing. 

A  epeciol  culture  fluid  was  then  made  with  sea  water  containing 
I  per  cent,  peptone  and  1  per  cent  glucose,  and  (after  sterilisation) 
flasks  of  this  were  inoculated  (A)  with  a  droplet  of  the  liquid  from 
a  tube  containing  fermenting  ulva  and  sea  water,  and  (B)  with  a 
minnte  fragment  of  the  viva  itself  from  the  same  tube  after  its 
contents  had  been  heated  for  twenty  minutee  to  60*  C,  to  destroy 
all  but  spores. 

These  cultures  when  incubated  grew,  and  showed,  it  was 
thought,  some  signs  of  gas  evolution. 

After  Ave  days  E^ar  plate  cultivations  were  made  from  both,  but 
no  colonies  appeared.  Similar  cultivations  were  made  with  a 
medium  containing  1  per  cent  peptone  and  1  per  cent,  glucose  with 
sea  water  and  agar,  both  under  aerobic  and  anaerobic  conditions, 
but  again  without  obtaining  any  deflnite  growth  of  coloDiaa. 
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On  the  otlieT  hand,  the  glncoae  peptone  sea  water  medium  which 
had  been  inoculated  with  a  fragment  of  the  fermenting  weed, 
heated  to  80°  C,  developed  acid,  the  amonnt  of  which  was  deter- 

mineil  by  ^  bsryla  solution. 

lOc.cafteiSdafs' incubation at37°C.  required 2 '2 c.c.  —  baryta 
■>0'01628  grms.  propionic  acid. 

10  c.c,  after  7  days'  incubation  at  37°  C.  required  268  c.c.  of  -j? 
barytaBO'0198  grma.  propionic  acid. 

An  experiment  was  then  made  on  a  larger  scale  with  this 
culture  fluid,  which  waa  ateiilised  and  inoculated  with  some  drops 
of  the  liquid  from  a  test-tube  containing  sea  water,  glucose,  and 
peptone,  and  a  fragment  of  the  fermenting  viva. 

The  flask  containing  the  inoculated  fluid  was  provided  with  a 
coik  and  an  arrangement  for  collecting  any  gaaes  which  might  be 
evolved,  and  was  placed  in  an  incubator,  where  it  remained  for  two 
or  three  weeks,  but  no  appreciable  quantity  of  gas  came  off.  The 
contents  of  the  flask  were  then  distilled  with  ealphuric  acid,  the 
distillate  boiled  with  excess  of  barium  carbonate,  and  the  filtered 
solution  evaporated  to  dryness.  A  small  quantity  of  a  gummy 
barium  salt  remained,  which  qualitatively  resembled  the  crude 
barium  salt  obtained  from  the  fermentation  of  the  weed,  but  ite 
amount  was  not  sufficient  for  any  quantitative  experiments. 

Attempts  were  next  made  to  obtain  colonies  of  the  micro-organ- 
ism by  employing  a  substratum  of  the  weed  itself.  Some  fronds  of 
the  viva  were  pressed  and  dried,  and  then  attached  to  glass  plates 
by  weak  gelatine  solution.  The  plates  so  prepared  were  next 
sterilised  by  heat,  and  three  of  them  treated  as  follows : — 

On  No.  I,  some  sterilised  gelatine  solution  was  poured,  previously 
inoculated  with  a  droplet  taken  from  a  tube  containing  sea  trater 
and  a  fragment  of  viva  which  had  fermented  but  had  not  black- 
ened. On  No.  2  some  sterilised  agar  was  poured  which  had  been 
similarly  inoculated ;  and  on  No.  3  the  same  medium,  inoculated 
from  the  same  source,  which  had  previously  been  heated  to  80*  C. 
for  twenty  minutes. 

Of  these  three  plate  cultivations,  well-marked  colonies  appeared 
on  Noa.  1  and  2.     No.  3,  was  doubtful  and  too  much  dried  up. 
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Two  colonies  from  Xo.  1  and  four  from  No.  2  trere  planted  out 
in  tubes  containing  fragments  of  viva  and  Bea  vater  pieviously 
sterilised.  In  tbree  days  the  tabes  inoculated  with  No.  1  had 
given  off  a  good  deal  of  gas,  and  one  of  those  inoculated  with  No. 
2  had  also  given  ofT  goa  and  its  contents  were  turbid.  It  seems 
probable,  therefore,  that  by  this  method  the  organism  causing  the 
acid  fermentation  was  isolated. 

Regarding  the  second  or  sulphide-forming  phase  of  the  fer- 
mentation, as  we  have  already  said,  it  always  occurred  much  later 
than  the  first  or  acid  phase,  and  frequently  did  not  take  place  at 
all ;  and  although  the  presence  of  sea  water  does  not  appear  to  be 
absolutely  essential  to  its  occurrence,  yet  nndoubtedly  it  materially 
assists  it,  and  for  that  reason  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
sulphides  owe  their  origin  chiefly  to  sulphates  in  the  water,  and 
possibly  in  the  ulva  itself,  and  not  to  the  albuminoids  present  in 
such  abundance  in  the  weed. 

There  is  also  some  evidence  to  show  that  the  orgsnbms  con- 
cerned in  the  process  occur  in  the  mwl  of  the  foreshore  where  the 
ylva  is  found,  and  not  in  the  sea  water. 

The  followii^  experiment  brings  out  these  facts. 

A  number  of  test-tubes  were  partly  filled  with  sea  water,  and 
others  with  tap  water,  and  in  each  a  piece  of  viva  was  placed 
previously  well  washed  in  tap  water,  and  all  air  bubbles  adhering 
to  the  weed  were  got  rid  of  by  pressure  with  a  glass  rod. 

A  coCton-wooI  plug  was  then  inserted  in  the  mouth  of  each  tube, 
which  was  made  to  support  a  strip  of  paper  moistoned  with  lead 
acetate,  which  bung  about  an  inch  above  the  surface  of  the  liquid. 

In  addition  to  five  such  tubes  containing  the  washed  weed  and 
eea  water,  and  five  containing  the  washed  weed  and  tap  water,  two 
similar  tubes  were  prepared  containing  xinwathed  weed,  one  with 
sea  water  and  the  other  with  tap  water.  All  the  tubes  were  then 
placed  in  the  incubator.  In  24  hours  the  acid  phase  of  the 
fermentation  had  commenced  in  all  the  tubes,  indicated  by  the 
inflation  of  the  weed  by  the  evolved  gasea. 

In  48  hoars  the  lead  paper  in  the  tube  containing  the  unwru^^tj 
weed  and  sea  water  bad  begun  to  blacken  distinctly,  and^ihat 
containing  the  unwashed  weed  and  tap  water  was  abo  .tinged, 
though  faintly.     In  72  hours  the  lead  papers  in  all  the  ma  water 
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tabes  were  strongly  blackened,  but  those  in  the  fresh  water  tubes 
remaiaed  unaffected,  except  the  one  in  the  tube  contoiaing  the 
unwashed  weed.  In  168  houra  the  nnwashed  weed  in  eea  water 
was  itself  beginning  to  blacken,  but  the  contents  ol  the  tap  water 
tubes  had  still  only  faintly  blackened  tlieir  lead  papers.  Even 
after  a  month,  the  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  contents  of 
the  two  set  of  tubes  was  very  noticeable. 

Zelinaky  *  has  described  au  organism  which  he  named  Bacterium 
hydrotul/ureum  ponticum,  and  obtained  from  the  ooie  of  the  Black 
Sea,  which  reduces  sulphates  to  sulphides,  and  evolves  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  He  employed  a  special  culture  fluid  for  its  growUi,  con- 
taining 1  per  cent,  solution  of  ammonium  tartrate,  1  to  2  per  cent, 
solution  of  grape  sugar,  ^  to  ^  per  cent,  of  sodium  hyposulphite, 
O'l  per  cent,  of  potassium  phosphate,  and  traces  of  calcium  chloride. 

We  prepared  some  of  this  fluid  and  inoculated  (sterilised)  tubes 
of  it  with  minute  fragments  of  the  following : — 

1.  Ulva  which  had  fermented  wiUi  sea  water  for  12  months  in 
a  stoppered  bottle. 

2.  Ulaa  which  had  been  fermented  with  tap  water  for  the  same 
time  and  under-similar  conditions. 

Lead  papers  were  suspended  in  the  upper  part  of  each  tnbe  by 
cotton-wool  plugs,  and  the  tubes  then  placed  in  the  incubator. 
Wo  also  prepared  a  similar  set  of  tubes  containing  ^  per  cent,  of 
ferrous  sulphate  instead  of  the  hyposulphite,  and  inoculated  them 
in  the  some  way.    The  first  series  we  shall  call  A  and  the  second  B. 

In  99  hours  the  lead  papers  in  all  the  tubes  were  blackened 
except  B  2,  and  a  filmy  growth  was  beginning  to  form  on  the 
surface  of  the  liquid  in  two  of  the  tubes.  After  a  further  interval 
of  24  hours,  A  1  was  covered  with  a  pink  growth,  and  A  2  with  a 
white  growth.  A  1  was  plated  out  in  ordinary  agar  medium,  but 
it  gave  no  colonies,  but  A  2,  similarly  treated,  gave  plenty  of  well- 
defined  colonies.  Three  of  the  latter  were  again  plated  out  and 
inoculation  fium  the  resulting  colonies  made  in  tubes  containing 
sterilised  ulva  and  sea  water,  when  after  5  days  a  whitish  growth 
began  to  appear  in  the  tubes,  and  2  days  later  their  contents  were 
giving  off  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

*  Z«liD»tc;,  Proeetdingi  of  the  Batsian  Pht/iieal  a»i  CAonicoJ  Sedely, 
£6,  fuc  e  [1803^ 
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We  hare  not  had  time  to  pursue  the  bacteriological  investigation 
farther,  which  yery  possibly  in  more  experienced  hands  might  have 
given  more  definite  results,  but  we  believe  that  the  following  con- 
clusions are  warranted  from  our  experiments : — 

(1)  When  the  Ulva  latimma  ferments  in  water,  it  ia  attacked 
by  a  species  of  mioro-oi^anism,  which  is  a  spore-forming  bacillus, 
and  which  probably  infests  the  weed  itself.  The  products  of  this 
fermentation  consist  mainly  of  propionio  acid,  but  other  fatty 
acids  are  formed  in  smaller  quantities,  together  with  carbonic  an- 
hydride and  hydrogen.  This  micro-organism  probably  attacks  the 
albuminoids  of  the  seaweed. 

(2)  The  fermenting  ulva  is  attacked  later  by  a  second  species  of 
micto-OTganism,  with  the  production  eventually  of  ferrous  sulphide 
and  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  It  seems  probable  that  these  sulphur 
compounds  are  produced  from  the  sulphates  of  the  sea  water  (or 
those  contained  in  the  tissues  of  the  ulva),  and  not  from  the 
albuminoids  of  the  seaweed,  and  that  the  micro-organisms  are 
derived  from  the  mud  of  the  foreshore  where  the  tdva  grows. 

Our  experiments  so  far  do  not  enable  us  to  decide  definitely 
whether  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  produced  directly  from  the 
sulphates  (or  possibly  the  albuminoids),'  oi  indirectly  from  the 
ferrous  sulphide,  by  the  action  of  the  oiganic  aoids.  We  are,  how- 
ever, of  the  opinion  that  some  of  the  gas  at  least  owes  its  origin  to 
the  second  of  these  two  causes. 

Ulva  latissima  in  relation  to  Sewage  Pollution. 

The  evidence  which  we  have  collected  tending  to  prove  that  the 
occorrence  of  Ulva  latissima  in  quantity  in  any  locality  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  pollation  of  the  sea  water  by  eewage  ia  of  three 
kinds. 

First,  that  afforded  by  the  composition  of  the  weed  itself,  or 
rather  by  the  proportion  of  nitn^n  it  contains.  Second,  from 
experiments  made  on  the  assimilation  of  nitrogeDous  compounds 
fay  the  growing  ulva  from  sea  water  purposely  polluted ;  and 
third,  from  an  examination  of  the  localities  in  which  the  weed 
occurs  in  abundance,  and  of  those  from  which  it  is  virtually 
absent. 
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We  shall  discuss  each  of  these  sepaiatel;. 

1.  The  proportion  of  nitrogen  in  the  Ulva. — The  most  interest- 
ing and  importonli  result  of  our  analTsea  of  the  tissoea  of  the  weed 
— and  certainly  the  most  surprisiiig  one  to  us — is  the  extraordinary 
proportioQ  of  nitrogen  which  they  contain.  In  the  following  tahle 
the  percentage  of  nitrogen  in  some  other  (dried)  aeaweede  is  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  ulva,  as  well  as  the  '  prateine,'  obtuned  hy 
multiplying  the  percentage  of  nitrogen  by  the  factor  6"26. 
PereeuUge  ol 


Mltro«en. 

Proteloe 

Diva  latiMiMtt, 

8-18 

38-026 

Chmutru»  eriiipus  (Cttragheen  Mom), 

Bleichvd,  from  Bewlay  Evaiu, 

1-G84 

9-G87 

„       ucond  experimeut, 

1-186 

B-281 

2U2 

lS-387 

„       Mcond  experimeiit, 

S'SIO 

16-887 

2-108 

IS  ■737 

Laminaria  digilala,     . 

1-588 

»-»25 

3-485 

,      21 -AM 

FoTjihyra  ladniata. 

4-e50 

29-062 

Sarcophyllit  edulU.      . 

3-088 

10-300 

Alaria  aaUeiUa  (Mnilins),      . 

S-124 

15 -ISO 

Fueia  latduainva, 

2-26 

„     digitals. 

1-48 

1-E7 

.,     «™>n;u«.  r«ir«,. 

2-03 

Not  only  is  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  in  tdva  extraordinarily 
high  compared  with  that  present  in  other  seaweeds,  but  also  with 
vegetables  generally.  Indeed,  in  nitrogen  content  it  resembles  an 
animal  rather  than  a  vegetable  product,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
subjoined  list  of  a  few  typical  sabstances ; — 


Animal, 
Meat  (dry), 
CheeM  (dry). 
Milk  (dry  rBSidne), 

VigcU^U. 
Peu, 

Clover  Hay, 
Wheat,  . 
Kleadon  Hay, 
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The  formen  on  the  shoies  of  Selfaet  Lough  have  discovered  the 
valne  of  the  vim  as  a  manui^  and  large  quantities  are  carted  away 
by  them  and  used  on  their  land.  It  no  doubt  fails  in  phosphates, 
but  contains  the  neceeeaiy  potassium  salts.  It  is  probable  that  it 
would  be  greatly  improved  for  most  crops  by  the  addition  of 
calcium  phosphate  or  basic  slag. 

2.  AssimUaHon  experimenti. — Oni  first  idea  was  to  contrast  the 
extent  of  growth  of  the  viva  in  pure  sea  water  and  in  polluted  sea 
water  respectively ;  and  accordingly,  as  far  as  possible,  similar 
tufts  of  the  growing  weed,  adhering  to  stones,  etc.,  and  freshly 
removed  from  the  sea-shore,  were  placed  in  two  glass  aquaria,  one 
of  which  was  filled  with  the  pure  sea  water  of  the  Irish  Channel 
and  the  other  with  the  same  water  to  which  2^  per  cent,  of  Belfast 
sewage  had  been  added.  Photographs  ware  then  taken  of  the 
two  tanks,  with  the  object  of  contrasting  them  with  photographs 
on  the  same  scale  to  he  taken  later. 

The  result  of  this  experiment  was,  however,  curious,  as  the  weed 
in  both  tanks  soon  became  unhealthy  and  died  in  a  month  or  two. 
Wc  believe  that  the  explanation  was  that  in  both  cases  the  viva 
was  killed  by  the  strong  sunlight  to  which  at  times  it  was 
exposed,  aa  the  two  aquaria  containing  it  were  placed  in  a 
window  facing  south-west,  and  the  experiment  was  made  in  the 
spring-time. 

Since  then  we  have  had  a  specimen  of  the  seaweed  growing  in 
a  glass  dish  placed  neat  a  window  with  a  northern  aspect ;  for 
months,  and  as  we  write,  it  b  still  in  a  perfectly  healthy  condition. 
It  is  a  mere  frond  of  the  viva,  and  was  picked  ap  on  the  shore, 
unattached  to  any  support,  and  indeed,  when  we  commenced  our 
experiments  with  it,  we  were  afraid  that  it  would  be  of  no  use  to 
us.  But  this  fiond  has  remained  in  perfect  health  for  seven 
months,  dunng  which  time  it  has  beeu  treated  with  several  dif- 
ferent specimens  of  foul  sea  water,  and  in  the  intervals  has  not 
been  supplied  with  any  pure  sea  water;  for  after  the  failure  of  our 
iirat  experiment  it  occurred  to  us  that  a  far  better  method  of 
investigation  would  be  to  examine  the  water  in  which  the  weed 
was  growing,  and  not  the  weed  itself. 

The  methods  of  water  analysis  are  delicate,  and  by  contrasting 
the  composition  of  samples  of  sea  water  both  before  and  sf  tet  the 
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viva  hod  been  allowed  to  grow  in  them,  it  eeemed  to  hb  that  the 
information  we  desired  ought  to  be  nfulil;  obtained. 
The  following  experiments  were  therefore  made  : — 
The  frond  of  ulva  employed  waa  well  washed  for  about  an  hour 
in  running  tap  water  to  free  it  from  debris.  It  was  of  large  size, 
its  area  being  147  square  inches,  or  about  1  square  foot,  and  its 
active  surfaoQ  therefore  twioe  that  amount. 

The  dish  in  which  it  was  placed  was  a  circular  glaaa  Teasel,  with 
flat  bottom  and  rertical  sides,  S  inches  in  diameter  and  3  inches 
high.  It  was  provided  with  a  cover  simUar  to  itself,  and  it  con- 
tained in  our  experiments  1600  c.o.  of  water.  In  order  to  get  the 
frond  of  seaweed  into  the  dish,  it  was  folded  across  the  middle. 

Experiment  1. — Aanmilaiion  of  Ammonia. — A  sample  of  sea 
water  was  employed  which  was  collected  from  a  locality  in  Belfast 
Lough  where  several  small  sewers  discharge  directly  into  the  sea, 
and  was  therefore  presumably  polluted.  The  frond  of  ulva  was 
rinsed  in  the  dish  with  some  of  this  water,  which  was  thrown  away, 
and  the  dish  then  filled  with  more  of  the  same  water,  the  air- 
bubbles  entangled  in  the  folds  of  the  seaweed  being  got  rid  of  by 
gentle  pressure  with  a  gloss  rod.  Some  of  the  water  was  analysed 
before  this  was  done,  while  after  a  week  had  elapsed  a  quantity  of 
the  wator  was  removed  from  the  dish  and  also  analysed. 

The  results  of  the  two  analyses  were  as  follows : — 

Put!  per  100,000. 
Free  Albuminoid 


Original  sea  water,      .        .        .        0-046  0'020 

After  contact  with  the  tdva  for  7 

days, 0-000  0-020 

The  seaweed  had  therefore  absorbed  et>ery  trace  of  free  ammonia 
from  the  water,  a  result  which  was  qoito  unexpected  and  highly 
interesting.  On  the  other  hand,  none  of  the  albuminoid  matter 
had  been  absorbed,  which,  however,  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the 
known  facts  regarding  plant  nutrition.  In  order  to  verify  this 
result,  the  viva  was  allowed  to  remain  in  the  same  water  for 
another  week,  when  a  second  analysis  was  mode  with  precisely  ^ta 
same  resulte  as  before. 
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Ex^aeriment  2. — AasimUation  of  Ammonia. — Tliis  experiment 
was  made  with  the  view  of  getting  some  idea  of  the  rapidity  with 
wMoh  the  viva  can  absoTb  free  ammonia  from  aea  water,  and  aleo 
to  ascertain  whether  it  can  thrive  in  a  very  highly  polluted  water. 
Ths  frond  of  viva  had  remained  in  the  sea  water  of  the  last  experi- 
ment an  additional  four  daye,  making  eighteen  days  in  all,  and 
appeared  to  he  quite  healthy. 

A  sample  of  sea  water  was  collected  from  the  same  looahty  as 
before,  and  to  it  1  per  cent,  of  sewage  was  added  (obtained  from 
the  pnmiHng  station  at  the  Belfast  Main  Drainage  Ontfall).  This 
mixture  gave,  on  analyaiB,  the  following  lesidte : — 

Psrte  p«r  100,000. 

Free  Albuminoid 

AmmoDiA.        AmmonU. 
Sea  water  ;)2u«  1  per  cent,  sewage,        0*030  0*024 

But  as  it  contained  less  free  ammonia  than  was  expected,  a  standard 
solution  of  ammonium  chloride  was  added,  sufficient  to  bring  up 
the  free  ammonia  to  0*050  parts  per  100,000. 

The  frond  of  viva  was  drained  from  the  first  sample  of  sea  water 
and  rinsed  with  this  mixture,  again  drained,  and  the  dish  then 
filled  with  the  same  mixture. 

It  was  intended  to  make  a  series  of  analyses  of  the  contents 
of  the  dish  at  intervals  of  about  twenty-four  hours,  but  to  our 
astonishment  we  found  that  practically  the  whole  of  the  free 
ammonia  had  been  absorbed  after  a  period  of  only  seventeen  boms, 
as  the  following  determination  shows : — 

In  100,000. 
Fr««  AmmonU. 
Sea  water,  plv»  sewage  and  ammoninm  chloride, 
after  contact  with  the  viva  tot  17  hours,       .       0*001 

With  the  ohject  of  tracing  the  fate  of  the  albuminoid  matters, 
the  weed  was  allowed  to  remain  for  about  five  weeks  in  contact 
with  the  mixture,  while  a  flask  containing  the  same  mixture  was 
also  kept  during  the  same  interval.  Both  samples  were  then 
analysed,  with  the  following  results : — 

VOL.  XXIII. 
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Pkrt)  per  100,000. 

Fne  Atbnmtiimd 

AmmoDM.        Ammonia. 
Bea-irateT,  plut  sewage  and  am- 
moniom   chlorids,  kept  foi  5 

weeks, OOSO  0-016 

Tile  same  mixture  after  oontaot 

with  the  ulva  foi  6  weeks,  0-004  0-017 

These  results  further  prove  that  the  ttlva  cannot  absorb  albu- 
minoid matters. 

Experiment  3. — AmmiltOwn  of  Nitraiet. — The  resnlt  of  these 
experiments,  as  well  as  other  considerations  to  be  mentioned  pre- 
sently, induced  us  to  extend  our  inquiry  somewhat  further,  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  the  viva  can  absorb  nitrogen  in  the 
form  of  nitrates,  with  the  same  ease  and  rapidity  as  it  assimilates 
that  element  as  ammonia. 

The  some  frond  of  viva  was  again  used,  which  had  now  been 
under  observation  in  the  dish  for  eiz  months.  In  the  interval 
from  the  last  experiment,  the  water  in  which  it  was  growig  had 
been  changed  only  once.  On  examination,  it  was  found  that, 
owing  to  the  inflation  of  some  of  its  under  surface  by  evolved 
oxygen,  a  portion  of  the  frond  had  become  quite  dry  and  almost 
bleached.  We  thought  it  highly  probable  that  it  was  no  longer 
in  a  BUfGdently  healthy  condition  for  further  experiment;  hut 
having  no  other  specimen  at  hand,  we  decided  to  test  its  vigour 
by  its  power  of  absorbing  ammonia. 

Some  freeh  sea  water  was  therefore  obtained  and  examined  as 
follows : — 200  c.c.  were  distilled  until  100  o.c.  had  passed  over, 
and  SO  c.c  of  this  distillate  were  Nesslerised  for  the  free  ammonia. 
The  remdue  left  in  the  distilling  flask  was  then  diluted  to  the 
original  volume  (200  c.c.)  with  ammonia  free  water,  and  treated 
with  zinc-copper  couple  for  twenty-four  hours  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, then  poured  ofT,  again  distilled,  and  the  distillate  Xesslerised. 
The  leeulte  of  the  ana^ia  were  as  follows : — 


The  sample  of  sea  water  contained. 
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SaEQcient  ammoiiiuin  chloride  wu  added  to  this  aea  water  to 
bring  Dp  the  nittogen  aa  free  KaDtODia  to  0*042  parte  per  100,000, 
and  this  strength  was  verified  hj  a  determination  made  ae  before. 

The  frond  of  u/m  was  now  drained  from  the  sea  water  in  which 
it  had  been  immereed  for  eome  months,  rinsed  with  the  new  sample 
prepared  as  just  described,  and  the  dish  then  filled  with  the  latter. 

After  twentf-fonr  houis,  200  cc  of  the  water  were  removed 
from  the  dish,  distilled,  and  the  distiUate  Nenlerised,  when  rto 
free  ammonia  was  fonnd,  proving  that  the  seaweed  was  still  in  a 
perfectly  vigorous  condition.  This  was  also  shown  hj  the  copious 
evolation  of  oxygen  which  had  occurred  from  it,  the  gas  remaining 
Mitan^led  in  the  folds  of  the  frond. 

The  water  in  the  dish  was  next  poured  off,  and  sufficient  of  a 
stendard  soloUon  of  potsssiam  nitrate  added  to  it  to  bring  up  the 
nitric  nitrogen  to  0*05  parte  per  100,000,  when  it  was  emptied 
back  again.  The  frond  of  ulva  was  now  in  contact  with  ammonia- 
free  sea  water  containing  nitrates,  and  was  allowed  to  remain  thos 
for  70  hours,  when  a  portion  of  the  water  was  removed  from  the 
dish,  and  the  nitrates  determined  by  the  same  process  as  before. 
The  water  was  found  te  conteiu  0-005  parts  of  nitric  nitrogen, 
showing  that  the  uftxi  had  absorbed  90  per  cent,  of  the  amount 
originally  present. 

The  resnlte  of  the  preoeding  experiment  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the 
energetic  powerwhtch  Ulna  latie»ima  poeseeees  of  absorbing  nitrogen 
from  polluted  sea  water,  both  in  the  form  of  ammonia  and  of  nitrates. 
They  also  clearly  demonstrate  that  this  seaweed  can  flourish  in 
highly  polluted  water ;  and  in  addition,  they  lend  a  good  deal  of 
support  to  the  theoty  which  we  had  gradually  been  led  to  form, 
that  the  occurrence  of  the  idva  in  quantity  in  a  given  locality  may 
be  regarded  as  a  sign  of  sewage  pollution. 

From  the  results  of  these  experiments  it  is  possible  to  calculate 
the  rate  of  growth  of  the  ntva  under  the  existing  conditions ;  for,  as 
its  tissues  contain  6'18  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
nitrogen  lost  by  the  water  in  which  it  was  placed,  multiplied  by 
the  factor  ~^,  gives  the  weight  of  the  seaweed  formed. 

Thus,  in  experiment  2,  the  water  lost  0-049  per  100,000  of  free 
or  ealine  ammonia  in  17  hours.  This  is  equivalent  te  0-0404  parte 
of  nittogen  per  100,000 ;  and  as  it  was  removed  from  1600  co.  of 
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water,  ita  actual  weight  was  0*0000404  x  16-0-0006464  grm., 
and  this,  multiplied  b;  the  factor  ^,  gives  0*0104  grm.,  or  about 
I  centigram,  ae  the  actual  weight  of  seaweed  formed. 

A  series  of  determiiutionB  showed  that  1  square  inch  of  the  dried 
viva  weighs  OD  on  average  0'009  grm.,  so  that  in  this  experiment 
~,  say,  I'l  square  inches,  of  the  viva  were  formed,  which  ie 
equivalent  to  nearly  O'S  per  cent,  of  the  original  frond. 

We  hope  to  make  further  experiments  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  the  rate  of  nitrogen  assimilation  is  constant,  or  Taries  with 
the  concentration,  and  also  to  what  extent  the  rate  is  affected  by 
differences  in  illumination. 

3.  The  localities  in  which  Ulva  lattssima  ocowb  in  quantity 
eontrtuled  with  those  from  which  it  it  virtttdlly  abtent. — ^We  ma; 
first  of  all  draw  attention  to  two  particular  localities  which  have 
come  more  immediately  under  our  obserration  where  this  seaweed 
ie  abundant,  and  one  from  which  it  is  almost  entirely  absent, 
because  an  examination  of  the  conditions  obtaining  in  these,  offers 
some  very  striking  evidence  in  favour  of  the  view  mentioned  above, 
viz.,  that  the  occurrence  of  the  ulva  in  quantity  is  an  indication  of 
sewage  pollntion. 

The  first  two  localities  we  refer  to  are  Belfost  Lough  and  a 
part  of  Dublin  Bay,  and  the  second  is  Strangford  Lough. 

Bel/ari  Lough, — According  to  the  statements  of  some  of  the 
older  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood,  Ulva  latiseima  wae  not 
present  in  former  times  in  the  very  large  quantities  in  which  it 
now  occurs  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Lough,  but  the  Zostra 
maritta,  or  sea  grass,  now  found  only  in  Bmall  quantities,  was 
abundant. 

Up  to  the  year  1689  the  bulk  of  the  sewf^  of  the  city  of 
Belfast  was  allowed  to  flow  directly  into  the  Lagan  river.  But  in 
that  year  a  new  main  drainage  system  was  inaugurated  by  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  sewage  is  collected  in  two  main  channels,  and 
from  them  pumped  into  a  tank,  the  contents  of  which  are  dis- 
charged (on  the  ebb-tide  only)  through  a  submarine  colvert 
opening  eome  distance  seawards.  Belfast,  as  every  one  knowe, 
has  grown  with  remarkable  rapidity,  and  there  can  therefore  be  no 
question  that  for  that  reason  alone  very  mnch  more  sewage  makes 
its  way  into  the  Lough  now  than  f  ormeriy,  and  this  amount  has 
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undoubtedly  been  increased  einoe  the  mtioduotion  of  the  main 
drainage  scheme,  the  Lagan  river  no  longer  acting  as  a  settling- 
tank  in  which  the  bulk  of  the  eevage  eolids  were  deposited. 

The  tides  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Lough  are  sluggiah,  and 
from  float  experiments  made  by  the  engineer  to  the  Harbour 
Board,  it  would  seem  that  the  greater  part  of  the  eewage  does  not 
make  its  way  out  of  the  Lough  on  the  ebb-tide,  but  having  drifted 
a  certain  distance  eeawaide,  is  washed  backwards  by  the  flood- 
tide  in  a  lufnroating  stream,  which  distributes  it  over  a  wide  area. 

Li  Dublin  Bay  the  conditions  under  which  Ulva  latisHma 
occurs  in  quantity  are  both  interesting  and  ngnificant. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Bay  are  divided 
artificially  into  two  portions  by  the  so-called  Pigeon  House  wall, 
which  extends  for  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  in  an  easterly 
direction,  and  terminates  in  Poolbeg  lighthouse.  A  second 
wall,  called  the  North  Bull  wall,  juts  out  from  the  northern  shore 
of  the  Bay  at  DoUymonnt,  and  extends  in  a  S.E.  direction  to 
within  about  1000  feet  of  Pool  Beg  lighthouse,  terminating  in  a 
second  lighthouse  called  the  Bull.  The  northern  part  of  the 
Bay  thus  almost  enclosed  by  the  two  walls  forma  the  harbour. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  southern  portion  of  the  Bay  is  quite  open. 

The  harbour  receives  not  only  the  waters  of  the  Lifi'ey  rivet 
into  which  the  major  portion  of  the  city  sewage  at  present  flows, 
hut  also  those  of  the  Tolka  rivet,  which  is  polluted  by  a  large 
sewer  tunning  into  it  close  to  its  mouth,  while  another  large 
sewer  discharges  directly  on  to  the  northern  shore  close  to  the  city, 
as  well  as  a  considerable  number  of  smaller  sewers  the  whole  way 
thence  to  Dollymount. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  sewers  of  any  m^nitnde  (if  indeed  any 
at  all  T )  dischai^e  their  contents  into  the  southern  portion  of  the 
Bay  until  Blackrock  and  Kingstown  are  reached,  which  are  quite 
at  its  mouth.  Thus,  broadly  speaking,  the  northern  portion  of 
Dublin  Bay  consists  of  a  polluted  area,  while  the  southern  portion 
is  unpolluted.  Kow,  plenty  of  the  viva  is  found  on  the  northern 
shores  of  the  harbour,  and  is  washed  up  along  the  Clontarf  fore- 
shore, where,  as  in  Belfast  Lough,  it  rapidly  putrefies  in  warm 
weathei,  and  gives  rise  to  a  nuisauce.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
southern  portions  of  the  Bay  seem  to  be  quite  clear  of  the  sea- 
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weed  until  Blaokrock  and  Eingetown  aie  Teaahed,  where  it  is 
fonnd  in  feii  quantity. 

On  Plates  2  and  3  we  give  ohaits  of  theee  two  locEilitieB  (Bel&st 
Longh  and  Dublin  Bay),  on  whicli  we  have  marked  in  black  thoee 
areas  over  which  the  viva  ia  chiefly  distribated.  It  most  be 
recoUectad  that  mnoh  of  this  seaweed  la  unattaobed  by  any  stalk, 
and  diifta  about  from  place  to  place.  Hence  no  chart  can  be 
drawn  to  represent  where  it  will  be  found  on  all  occasions,  and  the 
Plates  must  therefore,  in  respect  of  the  occurrence  of  the  weed,  be 
regarded  merely  as  diagrams. 

Strangford  Lough,  which  is  quite  dose  to  BeUsst  Loi^h,  re- 
sembles the  latter  in  extent  of  area,  and  also  in  the  large  surfaces 
unooTsred  in  its  upper  reaohes  at  low  watsi.  It  differs  from  it, 
however,  in  that  no  large  town  ia  situated  on  its  banks.  In  this 
Lough  Ulva  UUiarima  is  practically  absent. 

The  above-mentioned  facts  seem  to  ofier  strong  prima  facie 
evidence  that  the  growth  of  Viva  latmima  is  associated  with 
sewage  pollution  of  sea  water,  and  as  a  consequence  that  its 
occurrence  in  quantity  in  a  particular  locality  may  be  regarded  as 
an  indication  of  sewage  pollution.  There  can,  at  all  events,  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  nuisance  which  this  seaweed  can  at  times  give 
rise  to,  which  closely  resembles  that  proceeding  from  very  foul 
sewage.  And  there  can  also  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  extraordinary 
powers  of  nitrogen  assimilation  which  it  possesses. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATES. 
Platb  1. 

Young  plants  of  Olva  latimma  with  root  attachment  as  the^ 
appear  when  pressed. 

Plate  2. 

Diagram  to  illnstrate  the  occurrence  of  Viva  latimma  in 
Belfast  Lough. 

The  light  shading  indicates  the  shore  or  banks  uncoreied  at  low 
water. 

The  dark  shading  indicates  those  parts  of  the  shore  or  banks 
nncovered  at  low  water  where  the  idva  abounds.  The  arrows 
indicate  the  distribntion  of  sewage  on  the  ebb  and  flood  tides. 

Platb  3. 

Diagram  to  illustrate  the  occurrence  of  Ulva  latiwima  in 
Dublin  Bay. 

The  light  shading  indicates  the  shore  or  banks  uncovered  at  low 
water. 

The  dark  shading  indicates  those  parts  of  the  shore  or  bonks 
uncovered  at  low  water  where  the  ttlva  abounds. 
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Solar  Radiation  and  Barth  Temperatures.     By  Professor 
O.  Q.  Knott     (With  a  Plate.) 
(Bud  Jftnnuy  21  and  Febnuu;  4,  ISOl.) 

At  a  recent  meetiug  of  the  Society,  Di  Bnahon  read  a  paper 
baaed  on  certain  obseryations  of  the  temperatoie  of  the  waten  of 
the  Mediterranean,  which  had  been  made  by  the  staff  of  the 
Anatrian  ship  Polo.  Theae  indicated  that  the  direct  effect  of  solai 
radiation  was  felt  to  a  depth  of  over  ICO  feet.  At  any  rate,  the 
facts  were  that  the  temperature  of  the  tipper  stratum  of  water  of 
this  thickness  was  perceptibly  higher  at  about  4  p.m.  than  at 
8  a.m.,  and  that  the  difference  was  about  1°'5  Fahi.  or  0**8  Gent, 
at  the  BOifaoe,  diminishing  fairly  steadily  to  value  zero  at  a 
depth  of  fully  150  feet  or  60  metres.  It  may  easily  be  calcolated 
that  this  excess  of  temperature  at  the  afternoon  hour  means  the 
accumulation  of  an  amount  of  heat  equal  to  1460  unite  in  every 
column  of  water  1  square  centimetre  in  section;  and  this  is 
accomplished  within  the  eight  hours  from  8  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  It 
must  be  noted  that  this  accumulation  of  heat  is  a  daily  occurrence. 

The  whole  process  of  the  heating  and  cooling  of  any  portion  of 
the  earth's  surface  is  a  very  complicated  one.  Doubtless  there  is 
constant  radiation  into  space  going  on  steadily  day  and  night. 
During  the  day  the  solar  energy  enters  the  atmosphere  and  part 
of  it  reaches  the  earth'e  surface,  heating  the  matter  there.  At 
night  this  direct  heating  effect  is  absent  There  must,  therefore, 
result  a  steady  periodic  state  of  temperature  change,  a  daily  see- 
saw, as  much  on  the  average  being  lost  every  night  as  is  gained 
every  day.  This  daily  fluctuation  ia  of  course  subject  to  a  seasonal 
variation,  depending  primarily  on  the  declination  of  the  sun,  but 
also,  as  LoDgley  has  ahown,  on  atmospheric  conditions,  the  true 
nature  of  which  is  at  present  a  matter  of  apeculation.  But  what- 
ever these  conditions  may  be,  and  whatever  may  be  the  real 
physical  process  by  which  the  seesaw  of  temperature  is  pro- 
duced in  the  Mediterranean  waters,  we  muat  regard  this  resultant 
accumulation  of  heat  during  the  day  as  due  to  solar  radiation,  direct 
and  indirect.  And  the  first  question  which-  demands  an  answer 
is,  what  fraction  of  the  whole  heat  supplied  by  the  sun  is  repre- 
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seuted  b;  this  quantity  which  geta  stored  up  in  the  surface  waters 
of  the  Meditenanean  T  Making  a  lough  calculation,  I  found  that 
this  Btored-np  heat  was  more  than  could  be  reasonably  accounted 
for  if  we  accept  Langley's  estimate  of  the  solar  oouBtant.  Ac- 
cording to  Langlay's  meaaurementB,  the  eolai  energy  which 
flows  STBiy  minute  normally  acroes  a  square  centimetre  of  the 
earth's  surface,  after  a  portion  has  been  absorbed  by  a  dear 
atmosphere,  is  about  2  calories.  In  other  words,  if  a  cabic  centi- 
metre of  water  were  set  with  one  face  pointing  to  the  sun,  and  if 
the  sohur  energy  crossing  that  face  were  all  transformed  into  heat 
within  the  cubic  centimetre  of  water,  the  temperature  of  the  water 
would  be  raised  1°  Cent,  in  one  minute.  Hence  an  accumulation 
of  1 460  calories  under  each  square  centimetre  of  the  surface  means 
that  with  a  steadily  vertical  sun,  and  with  uo  loss  in  other  direc- 
tions, the  sun  would  require  to  shine  for  590  minutes,  or  nearly 
dx  hours.  But  six  hours  of  a  Tertical  sun  is  on  impossibility,  and 
it  is  certain  that  the  solar  radiation  incident  upon  the  face  of  the 
waters  is  not  wholly  transformed  into  heat  within  the  water. 
A  definite  fraction  is  reflected,  and  a  definite  amount  must  always 
be  passing  out  by  conrection,  radiation,  emission,  and  ottier  pro- 
ceases.  Taking  all  these  conditions  into  account,  wc  have  great 
difficulty  in  belisTing  that,  between  the  morning  and  afternoon  of 
each  day,  heat  to  the  amount  of  1460  unite  can  he  accumulated  in 
the  surface  waters  of  the  sea,  unless  we  can  discoTor  some  other 
source  of  heat  than  the  direct  radiation  of  the  sun. 

To  make  the  comparison  more  complete,  I  have  mode  a  detailed 
calcnlationof  the  amount  of  solar  heat  supplied  toeachsquare  centi- 
metre of  the  earth's  surface  in  the  latitude  of  the  Mediterranean, 
the  calculation  being  based  on  Langley's  broad  results.  To  make 
an  accurate  caloulation  is  at  present  an  impossibility;  for  the 
necessary  data  are  not  yet  to  hand.  Langley  has  shown  indisputably 
that  selective  absorption  in  the  atmosphere  makes  it  iroposdble 
to  treat  the  absorptive  action  of  the  ur  as  a  whole.  That  is  to 
say,  if  the  radiant  energy  of  the  sun  is  reduced  from  E  to  aS 
after  transmission  through  a  given  mass  of  air,  we  cannot  assome 
that  it  will  be  reduced  to  a'-E  after  transmission  through  n  times 
the  given  mass  of  air.  The  assumption  may  reasonably  enough  be 
mode  for  each  individual  ray ;  but,  since  the  coefficient  of  ttons- 
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mianon  Tsiiee  gieatly  witk  the  vave-Iength  ftnd  aecoidmg  to  a 
law  wMoh  experiment  &lone  can  diaooTer,  the  use  of  a  mean  value 
of  a  for  the  whole  ladiation  will  naceBaarily  give  too  gieat  a  value 
for  the  tiansmiBBibility  throngh  increaeing  masaee  of  aii.  Bearing 
thie  in  mind,  we  may  for  the  preeent  purpose  assnine  the  law 
mentioned,  although  we  know  that  it  is  only  a  first  rough  approxi- 
mation and  will  give  too  high  a  value  for  the  transmiasihility  when 
the  altitude  of  the  sun  is  smaU. 

Langley's  broad  result  is  that  the  energy  of  the  solar  radiation, 
whioh  teaches  the  earth's  surface  after  transmission  throngh  the 
vertioal  depth  of  atmoephere,  is  about  two-thirds  of  the  energy 
which  would  reach  the  surface  if  the  tur  were  abaent.  Calling  this 
coefScient  of  transmission  a,  we  see  that  if  £  represents  the  senith 
distance  of  the  sim  the  mass  of  air  traversed  is  roughly  propor- 
tional to  eee  {.  The  radiation  falling  normally  on  unit  surface  is 
therefore  proportional  to  a  *^  C  Hence  the  radiation  falling  on 
each  square  centimetre  of  the  earth's  horizontal  surface  is  propor- 
tional to  cos  C  1  *"  ^-  If  we  multiply  this  by  the  element  of  time 
and  integrate  from  sunrise  to  culmination,  we  shall  get  half  the 
quantity  of  solar  energy  which  falls  on  each  square  centimetre  of 
the  earth's  surface  during  one  day.  Let  \  be  the  latitude  of  the 
place  and  8  the  sun's  declination  at  the  time  considered,  then  the 
zenitii  distance  {  is  connected  with  the  time  by  means  of  the 
formula 

cos  {;=sin  X  sin  S  +  cos  A  COS  5  cos  uf 

where  o)  is  the  angular  velocity  of  the  earth  about  its  axis. 
The  evaluation  of  the  integral 

Jcosta**^* 

can  be  effected  with  sufficient  accuiaey  by  graphical  methods. 
To  this  end  the  quanti^  coa  j!.  a  *^  ^  was  calculated  for  a  series 
of  convenisnt  values  of  i,  and  then,  by  means  of  the  formula  ^ven 
^K>ve,  the  corresponding  values  of  t  yitm  calculated  for  the  pom- 
tions  of  the  sun  at  intervals  of  a  month,  ranging  from  summer  to 
winter  solstios.  For  each  value  of  the  sun's  declination  a  ourve 
was  then  drawn,  the  ab«nsB8s  of  which  were  the  times  redumed 
from  culmination,  and  the  ordinates  the  correeponding  values  of   ' 
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th«  telKtive  solar  radiation  falling  on  unit  horizontal  aorface,  the 
unit  radiation  being  the  quantity  that  would  have  fallen  normally 
on  a  square  centimetre  had  there  been  no  atmospheric  abeorptlon. 
The  data  from  whioh  Ibeae  cnrres  were  constructed  are  given  in 
the  following  table. 

Table  shotning  the  time  in  hours  reckoned  from  culmination  at 
\Blw3ifar  given  valves  of  the  lun's  deditiation,  as  thoan  in  the 
top  row,  the  radiation  crossing  unit  horizontal  mrface  in  lot. 
33*  N.  has  value  as  shown  in  the  first  column. 
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6^61 
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•08 
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6-44 

B-M 

5^43 

4-24 

0 

7  08 

8-86 

fl-BS 

8 

6-47 

6 -08 

4-9 

From  these  seven  curves  we  can  estimate  the  areas,  and  thus 
evaluate  the  integral  jsdt  from  culmination  to  sunset  or  from 
sunrise  to  culmination.  The  results  are  given  in  the  following 
small  table,  in  whioh  the  first  column  contains  the  aun's  declina- 
tion, and  the  second  the  relative  radiation  reaching  unit  horizontal 
surface,  the  unit  of  time  involved  being  the  minute. 


DecUnatioD. 

Half-dMlv  bMUuK 
(reUfire).    ^ 

+23-  27' 
+20 
+12 
0 
-12 
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Tbew  numberB  are  ahown  graphically  Id  the  Plate,  fig.  2  (upper 
curve). 

Mnltiplying  the  numbeia  in  the  second  oolumii  by  twice  the 
value  of  the  solar  conatant,  we  get  in  absolute  unite  the  amotmt  of 
heat  supplied  duly  by  the  sun  to  unit  area  of  the  earth's  horizontal 
surface.  According  to  Langley*B  elaborate  researchea  the  value  of 
the  solar  constant  may  be  taken  as  3  calories  per  square  centi- 
metre  per  minute.  Hence,  multiplying  by  6  we  find  that  there 
fall  on  each  square  centimetre  of  the  earth's  surface,  in  the  lati- 
tude of  the  Mediterranean,  950  units  of  heat  during  the  mid- 
summer day. 

To  compare  with  the  data  furnished  by  the  Pola  observations, 
which  were  made  during  the  months  of  July,  August  and  Sep- 
tember, we  should  however  take,  not  the  midsummer  value,  but 
the  average  value  during  these  months.  This  average  is  leas  than 
860  units  per  day.  But,  further,  the  temperature  observations 
were  made  in  the  morning  and  afternoon,  say,  at  8  a.m.  and 
4  p.m.,  an  interval  of  only  eight  hours.  Evaluating  the  areas  of 
the  curves  through  an  interval  of  four  hours  from  culmination 
instead  of  through  the  half  day,  we  get  in  place  of  the  first  four 
numbers  in  the  small  table  above  the  values  136,  131,  120,  97. 
The  mean  of  these  is  121,  giving  a  total  supply  during  the  eight 
hottest  hours  of  the  day  of  only  730  unite  of  heat  to  each  square 
centimetre  of  surface. 

Let  ns  now  consider  the  data  which  Dr  Buchan  has  extracted 
from  the  Pola  observationa.  They  are  oontained  in  the  following 
table,  in  which  the  first  row  ^vea  the  deptiis  in  metres,  and  the 
second  the  excess  in  Fahrenheit  degrees  of  the  afternoon  tem- 
perature over  the  morning  temperature. 

Depth,  ...  0  12  G  10  20  80  GO  7C 
Temp.  Diff.  fftbr.,       l°-5    1°'4    VS    T'S    O'-B    0''5    0*-8     -0*-l    0° 

Constructing  with  these  a  curve,  and  estimating  the  area  con- 
tained within  the  curve  and  the  co-ordinate  axes,  we  find,  on 
reducing  to  Centigrade  degrees,  that  the  afternoon  excess  of 
temperature  means  an  accumulation  during  the  eight  hours  of  1460 
units  of  beat  under  each  square  centimetre  of  surface.  And  yet 
direct  pyrheliometric  measurements  give  us  only  730  units  of  heat 
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ia  the  same  time.  We  know,  moreovBr,  that  oil  the  mcident  solar 
energy  cannot  be  absorbed  by  the  water,  but  that  a  considerable 
fraction  is  reflected  or  escapee  in  other  ways.  It  therefore  seems 
impoeaible  to  explain  the  afternoon  temperature  excess  down  to 
these  depths  in  the  Mediterranean  as  a  result  of  direct  solar 
radiation.  The  only  other  way  out  of  the  difficulty  is  to  suppose 
that  there  is  some  condderable  error  in  one  or  other  of  the  sets  of 
experimentally  ascertained  facts  on  which  the  present  discussion  b 
based.  To  make  the  facts  compatible  we  should  have  either  to 
diminish  by  at  least  one  half  the  temperature  difTerencBs  observed 
by  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Pola,  or  greatly  to  increase  the 
value  of  the  solar  constant.  I  do  not  think  that  the  broad  re- 
sults obtained  by  Lsngley  can  be  aerionsly  called  in  question, 
or  that  there  is  any  ground  for  believing  that  the  true  value  of 
the  solar  constant  can  be  much  greater  than  the  value  estimated 
by  him. 

A  careful  study  of  Langley's  measuremente  and  reductions  leaves 
on  the  mind  little  doubt  as  to  the  main  accuracy  of  his  conclusions, 
which  differ  from  the  conclusions  of  previous  investigators  by 
assigning  a  somewhat  greater  value  to  the  solar  constant.  A  very 
careful  scrutiny  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  Pola  observa- 
tions were  obtained  and  the  methods  employed,  supplemented  by 
similar  series  of  observations  carried  out  in  wide  oceans,  might 
determine  how  far  the  results  were  affected  by  purely  local  con- 
ditions. At  present  it  seems  to  be  impossible  to  suggest  any 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  extraordinary  magnitude  of  the 
depth  to  which  the  daily  solar  radiation  apparently  penetrates  in 
the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

It  has  been  long  known  that  the  solar  radiation  penetrates  to  a 
comparatively  small  depth  in  the  rocky  material  of  the  earth.  In 
1837  Professor  Forbes  began  a  valuable  series  of  observations  of 
temperature  at  various  depths  in  the  rock  of  the  Calton  Hill,  Edin- 
burgh ;  and  the  main  conclusions  from  these  may  be  found  in  several 
of  our  modern  text-books  {e.g.  Tait's  Seat).  Thus  the  conductivity 
of  Uie  rock  la  easily  calculated  by  methods  furnished  by  Fourier 
in  his  classical  work  Theorie  de  la  Chaleur  (1832).  From  this, 
in  combination  with  the  observed  rate  of  increase  of  temperature 
with  depth,  an  estimate  may  be  made  as  to  the  amount  of  heat 
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lost  hj  ttke  euUi  every  year.  This  ia  perii&pa  t&e  most  intereBtiiig 
of  all  leaalta  dedocible  from  measorements  of  earth  temperattuw. 

There  is,  however,  another  direction  of  enquiry  suggested  by 
the  oompaiison  made  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  paper,  and 
that  is  to  estimate  the  accumulation  of  heat  at  different  times  of 
year  throughout  the  rooky  stratum.  When  this  is  done  a  com- 
parison may  then  be  made  between  the  heat  so  accumulated  and 
the  available  quantity  of  energy  according  to  Langley'e  estimate. 
Thus  we  should  expect  to  find  that  during  a  particular  month  of 
the  year  there  was  more  heat  aocumulated  in  the  rocky  stratum 
than  daring  any  other  montb.  This  will  be  due  to  the  exoess  of 
radiation  supplied  is  the  summer  months.  The  relation  between 
these  two  quantities  may  possibly  lead  to  an  approximate  measure- 
ment of  the  emissive  power  of  the  earth. 

In  the  calculations  which  follow  I  have  used  as  the  fondamental 
data  the  earth  temperatures  daring  the  eight  years  b^inning 
October  1879.  These  were  published  by  Fiazsi  Smyth  (Trans. 
Boy.  Soc  ^iti.,  vol.  zxzt.),  and  were  diacuased  by  him  in  con- 
nection with  sun-spot  periodicity.  There  are  fonr  thermometerB 
in  all,  distinguished  as  Nos.  1,  2,  3  and  4,  their  depths  being 
reapectively  08763,  1*4476,  3238,  6-3Q  metres.  In  the  following 
table  the  mean  of  the  eight  monthly  means  for  each  thermometer 
is  given  for  every  month  throu^iont  the  yearly  period. 

EiglU  year  Meow  of  £!a>ik  Temperatures  (Fahr.). 


CaloDlsted 

Therm.  1. 

Therm,  3. 

Therm.  8. 

Therm.  4. 

Snrbee 
Tom^ 

October, 

M-U6 

48748 

48-62 

46-883 

46-08 

November,      . 

4S7SS 

»-668 

47-666 

47-136 

8980 

DewmbM,      . 

40-294 

42-611 

46-S46 

47-146 

36-82 

January, 

89-869 

41-088 

44-988 

46-908 

38-08 

39-28 

40-615 

4S-9S3 

46-621 

37-48 

MMCh,    .'         . 

S9'Sei 

10-616 

43-414 

46-104 

39-78 

i&:  :    : 

4rS41 

41-62S 

4S-181 

46 -728 

48-80 

46-108 

44-066 

43-646 

46-460 

48-22 

Joue,     .        . 

iB-gga 

47-9-28 

44-883 

46-38 

68-56 

Jaly,      .        . 

62-995 

6078 

48-498 

4B-588 

67-00 

Aog'irt,  .        . 

58-12 

51-588 

47-873 

46-896 

66-46 

61-48 

51-08 

48-603 

46-448 

61-78 
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Tha  maiD  featnies  embodied  in  these  numbers  are  indicated  in 
the  corresponding  curves  in  the  Plate,  fig.  1.  The  well-known 
manner  in  which  the  crest  of  the  tempeiatnre  wave  lags  behind 
as  the  depth  increases  is  evident  at  a  glance,  as  also  the  raj^dly- 
diminishing  range  of  temperature. 

Each  set  of  nnmbers  was  then  treated  b;  harmonic  analysis  in 
accordance  with  the  formnla 

e=Ao+At  coaB-f  Aieos28-»-A,ci»30+A4ei>s48-i-A,e<»E0+A,eoiO0 
+  B,  tin  e  +  B,  sin  29  +  B,  aln  30  +  Bt  ain  4« -<- B,  Bin  Gff  +  Bt  sin  e« 

where  o  is  the  temperature,  and  the  A's  and  B'e  constants  to  be 
determined  by  calculation  from  the  twelve  linear  equations  when 
for  each  value  of  the  temperature  given  to  o  the  corresponding 
value  of  ^  is  inserted  in  the  expressions  on  the  right.  Beginning 
witJi  the  value  of  30*  for  October,  6  increases  by  30  in  each  suc- 
ceeding month.    The  constante  are  tahnlated  below. 


Thono.  1. 

Thenn.  2. 

Therm.  8. 

Therm.  4. 

i 

45-958 

4G-51S 

46-804G 

4B-267 

t 

+  6 -898 
-*-447 

+  5-804 
-8-400 

+  2-872 
+  0-728 

+0-1B9 
+  0'88« 

^1 

B, 

+  0-21 
-0-8983 

+  0'278 
-0-672 

+  0-2146 
-0048 

+  0-OOES 
+  0-0462 

k 

-0'1157 
+0-S873 

-0-125 
+  0-227 

-0-0408 

-0-0065 

+  0-0047 
+  0-0107 

k 

-0-0045 
+  0-04S 

+  0-0485 
+  0-0788 

+  0-0238 
+  0-0038 

+  0-00S7 
+  0-0042 

k 

+  0'1287 
-0-0872 

+  O0EE8 
-0-0306 

+  0-0082 
+0-0073 

+  0-009 
+0-0028 

k 

+  0-0123 
0 

+  0-017 
0 

+  0-0207 

+  0  010 
0 

Host  information  is  obtained  from  the  first  and  second  harmonic 
terms  in  each.  According  to  the  rect^nised  theory,  it  should  be 
posfflble  to  combine  the  first  harmonic  terms  in  the  formula 


=  Vc-'" 


^^{^-^t-px-^qj 
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wheM  Y  is  the  amplitude  at  the  amface  {x  —  0)  and  p'  p  qasa  oon- 
stonta,  of  which  p  and  p'  should  have  the  same  value.  The  con- 
stant p'  is  calculated  at  once  by  taking  the  ratio  of  any  two  of  the 
amplitudes,  and  dividing  the  Napierian  logarithm  of  this  ratio  by 
the  difference  of  depth  of  the  corresponding  thermometers.  The 
three  values  of  ^'  foond  in  this  way  by  combining  the  let  and  2nd, 
the  2nd  and  3rd,  and  the  3rd  and  4th,  are  0-00436,  000386,  and 
0-00363,  giving  a  mean  of  0-00392. 

Then  p  may  be  calculated  from  the  phases  when  the  expression 
Acostf  +  B  sin^  is  thrown  into  the  form  P  cob  (9-1- Q);  for  this 
quantity  Q  must  beequalto  -jxe+j.  We  have  four  equations  to 
determine  two  quantitiee.  Working  them  oat  by  the  method  of 
least  squares,  we  find 

p  =  O0O371  3  =  0-9629. 

The  difference  between  p  and  p'  is  not  more  than  what  might 
reasonably  be  expected. 

Finally,  calculating  the  value  of  V  from  each  set,  we  get  the 
fonr  values  10-34,  10-36,  10-03,  and  11-2,  a  very  satisfactory 
result,  giving  a  mean  of  10'48. 

Hence  we  may  write  the  most  important  term  representing  the 
annual  wave  of  temperature  passing  downwards  into  the  rook  of 
the  Calton  Hill  in  the  form 


=  10-48  «-"'***■  cost  TT(-O-00371a;+ 


0-963). 


This  gives  a  wave-length  of  about  16-93  metree,  but  before  this 
depth  ie  reached  the  amplitude  of  the  vaiiation  has  become  too 
small  to  be  appreciable. 

In  the  expression  just  given  x  is  measured  in  centimetres.  If, 
then,  we  integrate  it  with  regard  to  dx  from  x  equal  to  zero  to  x 
equal  to  infinity,  and  multiply  the  result  by  the  thermal  capacity 
of  unit  volume  of  the  rock,  we  shall  obtain  an  estimate  of  the 
quantity  of  heat  which,  at  a  given  instant,  is  contained  in  the  rock 
per  square  centimetre  of  surface.  The  value  is 
cY 
p'^+p"^  1 


where  c  is  the  thermal  capacity  per  unit  volume. 
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The  greatest  positive  value  of  this  is  when 


Bad  the  least  poutive  value  oi  gnatest  negative  value  ia  when 
2)rf  5ir  3»- 

The  times  corresponding  to  these  values  are  -  0-0307  and  +  0-4693 
expressed  in  fractions  of  a  yeai  and  reckoning  from  the  middle 
of  Septemher,  that  ia,  about  the  beginning  of  September  and  the 
beginning  of  March. 

Hence  there  ia  more  heat  accumulated  within  the  Calton  HiU 
rock  in  the  month  of  September  than  in  the  manth  of  March  b; 
an  amonut  equal  to 

1     2rY  0/  +  p)       cV  ^2  .      _ 

^-      j,-a+j>i       -  -^  approximately 

-2000  nearly  (Fahr.  degree). 
ollU  (Cent,  degree). 

A  better  estimate  may,  however,  be  made  from  the  temperature 
observations  themselves  if  we  first  of  all  calculate  the  values  at  the 
surface.  This  requires  us  to  work  out  the  aucceesive  harmonics  in 
the  same  way  in  which  the  first  has  been  treated.  The  results 
for  the  second  harmonic  are  as  follows.  The  aim  being  to  express 
the  four  hatmonic  terms  in  the  form 


,       Y4jr(  \ 

Y*  -  q'co6[-j-  -  qx+e  \ 


the  three  values  obtained  for  g'  were  0-00659,  0-00592,  000497, 
and  the  values  of  q  and  e  worked  out  from  the  four-phase  rela- 
tions by  the  method  of  least  squares  were  0-00515  and  1'84. 
Theee  give  1-656  as  the  mean  value  of  the  amplitude  of  the  tem- 
perature variation  at  the  surface. 

The  comparative  smallness  of  the  amplitudes  of  the  third  and 
fourth  harmonics,  and  the  shortnesa  of  the  period  of  the  fifth 
harmonic,  render  it  quite  unnecessary  for  theee  to  be  taken  into 
account     The  two  harmonic  ezpresdons  for  the  surface  varia- 
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tJOQ,  obtained  from  the  general  expreanons  \>y  putting  x  equal  to 
zero,  may  then  be  taken  ae  representiog  fairly  well  the  variation 
of  temperature  at  the  Burfaoe,    The  combined  expression  la 


=  10-48  £-•«*"  cos  { -™  (- O-0O371a! + 


0-963) 


(t'-o 


+  l-666f-°««'«w(^i-0-0061tte  +  l'925 


Calculating  the  numerical  values  at  the  surface  (x  >-  0)  for  the 
BUcCQBSive  months,  we  get  a  set  of  temperatores  which  may  con- 
veniently be  tabulated  along  with  the  means  of  the  observed 
temperatniee  at  the  different  depths.  We  are  now  furnished  with 
five  columns  of  numbers,  each  tow  containing  the  mmnltaneous 
temperatures  at  the  surface  and  the  positions  occupied  by  the 
thermometers.  The  calculated  values  of  the  surface  temperatures 
are  given  in  the  last  column  of  the  table  on  p,  302  above.  We 
may  now  get  fairly  accurate  determinationa  of  the  accumulated 
heat  within  the  crust  at  any  time  by  multiplying  the  mean  of  the 
temperatures  at  each  pair  of  consecutive  podtions  as  we  descend 
by  the  distance  between  the  corresponding  positions  measured  in 
centimetres.  The  four  quantities  so  obtained  are  then  added 
together,  and  the  result  multiplied  by  the  thermal  capacity  per 
unit  volume,  Beducing  to  the  Centigrade  as  unit,  and  subtracting 
tbe  smallest  of  the  numbers  from  all  the  others,  we  finally  obtun 
a  series  of  numbers  representing  the  annual  gain  and  loss  of  heat 
under  each  square  centimetre  of  the  earth's  surface.  In  this  cal- 
culation we  neglect  the  heat  which  penetrates  below  the  deepest 
thermometer.  This,  however,  is  comparatively  small,  and  besddes 
the  determination  of  the  surface  temperatures  will  almost  certainly 
involve  as  large  errors.  The  final  results  are  shown  graphically  in 
the  Plate,  fig.  3,  and  are  given  in  the  following  table,  which  con- 
tains, in  addition  to  the  monthly  values  deduced  from  the  tempera- 
tures as  originally  tabulated,  intermediate  values  obtained  by  cal- 
culation from  the  interpolated  values  taken  from  the  curves. 
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MoDtb. 

^tVA- 

Oetobw,    ,        .       .        ] 

910 

7ei 

Ssniatn, 

60( 

D«eemb«r, 

296 
188 

Jrauty. 

107 
5S 

F«bniu7, 

18 
8 

lUreb, 

0 
27 

Aprt, 

87 

Mr, 

880 
6!t0 

Jm., 

719 
909 

July, 

1041 
1138 

A,W»t, 

118B 
1212 

Stptember, 

1161 
1015 

From  these  nombers  we  leatn  that  in  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember there  are  some  1200  more  imita  of  heat  under  each  aqnare 
centimetre  of  the  Caltou  Hill  than  in  the  beginning  of  March. 

It  remains  now  to  compare  this  acctunnlation  of  heat  with  the 
amount  of  energy  snppUed  by  solar  radiation.  To  this  end  we 
most  make  for  the  latitude  of  Edinburgh  the  same  kind  of  cal- 
culation as  was  made  for  the  latitude  of  the  Mediterranean  in  the 
first  part  of  this  paper.  The  results  are  given  in  the  following 
table,  drawn  up  similarly  to  that  on  page  299. 
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Table  dicing  the  time  in  Hours  reckoned  from  oulalinalion  at  which 
for  given  valties  of  the  sun's  dedinaiion,  as  shown  in  the  top 
TOW,  the  radiation  arousing  unit  horizontal  surface  in  lot.  56* 
N.  has  value  as  shown  in  the  first  edumn. 


E. 

+  a3''2r' 

+  20° 

+  12° 

0° 

-la* 

-20" 

-23*27' 

Sod'h 

0-662 

0 

■616 

0 

■612 

1-67 

O'fil 

•488 

0 

■421 

2^93 

2-43 

-S31 

8'S9 

3 -IS 

2'4B 

■246 

4-7 

4-34 

3-61 

1-77 

roewnrad 

■M14 

^■08 

minatiOD. 

■oe 

6-S 

fl-2 

6^41 

4-22 

2-68 

-0664 

0 

■061 

0 

7-11 

3-83 

2-81 

2-54 

0 

8-98 

8^11 

7-18 

6 

178 

3-82 

8-79 

Fiom  the  graphical  repreBentations  of  these  seren  seta  of  nnmben 
we  con  estimate  the  areas  and  so  eraluate  the  integral  iBdt 
through  half  a  day.  With  the  minute  as  the  unit  of  time  in- 
volved, we  find  the  following  numbers  expressing  the  relative 
radiations  duting  half  a  day  for  the  different  declinations  of  the 
Bun,  the  unit  being  the  amount  that  would  cross  unit  area  per- 
pendicularly were  there  no  absorption  in  the  atmoephere. 


Declination. 

Hair-daily  heat- 
ing (rektivo). 

Daily  Iieating 
(alisolute). 

+  23'' 27' 
+  20 
+  13 
.     0 
-12 
-20 
-28  27 

Ul-2 
126-4 
96  ■G 

61  ■a 

20-7 
6-48 
6^06 

847-2 
762 '4 
673 
310 -e 
124-2 
32  ■» 
30-4 

Multiplying  the  numbers  in  the  second  column  by  twice  the 
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solar  constant,  namel;  6,  we  get  the  daily  heating  expressed  in 
calories.    The  values  aie  pvaa  in  the  third  column. 

The  particular  values  of  the  decltnAtion  entered  in  the  first 
column  are  the  values  at  equal  intervals  of  a  month.  With  these 
as  abBcissee,  and  with  the  corresponding  values  of  the  energy 
supplied  per  day,  we  may  construct  a  curve  showing  the  manner 
in  which  the  heatii^  effect  varies  from  day  to  day  throughout  the 
year.  The  curve  is  given  in  the  Plate,  fig.  3.  From  this 
curve  by  estimation  of  areas  we  can  readily  calculate  the  whole 
amount  of  radiant  energy  supplied  by  the  siin  during  any  assigned 
period  of  time.     Thus  we  find 

Energy  supplied  durmg  summer  months,        114,640 
„  „  winter        „  19,080 

Boughly  speaking,  the  sun  supplies  during  the  summer  months 
in  onr  latitudes  nearly  100,000  units  of  energy  per  unit  area  in 
excess  of  what  it  supplies  during  the  winter  months.  But  of  this 
amonnt  only  1200  units  accumulate  in  the  cmst  in  the  form  of 
heat.  In  other  words  only  about  1  per  cent,  of  the  ene^y  falling  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth  ia  allowed  to  accumulate  in  the  crust  of 
the  earth  as  heat.  The  remaining  99  per  cent,  escapes  by  radiation 
and  convection  or  is  partly  reflected  back  untranHformed  into 
heat.  This  seems  to  be  quite  a  reasonable  result,  and  contrasts 
markedly  with  the  extraordinary  result  given  in  the  first  part  of 
the  paper. 

The  above  estimate  is  necessarily  of  a  rough  character.  In  this 
country  the  sunshine  which  reaches  the  earth's  surface  so  as  to  be 
propi^ted  downwards  as  a  wave  of  heat  is  on  the  average  much 
less  than  what  would  be  in  a  clear  atmosphere  mmilar  to  that  in 
which  Langley  worked.  Consequently  the  overplus  of  enei^ 
supplied  in  the  wanner  months  of  the  year  is  probably  over- 
estimated. Then  agun  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  surface  values 
of  temperature  as  deduced  from  the  Calton  Hill  thermometers,  for 
a  complete  account  of  which  I  refer  to  a  paper  shortly  to  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Tranaadions  of  this  Society  by  Mr  Heath.  Had  I 
been  aware  sooner  of  the  fact  that  Mr  Heath  was  preparing  an 
elaborate  discussion  of  the  Calton  Hill  rock  thermometers,  I  shonid 
not  have  taken  the  trouble  to  make  an  harmonic  analysis  of  the 
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eight  yean'  obeerratioiis  alieady  published  \tj  Piazzi  Smyth.  These 
I  have  used  as  they  were  g^ven,  without  any  regard  to  the  probable 
corrections.  As  my  object  was,  however,  to  get  an  approximate 
estimate  of  the  amount  of  heat  stored  in  the  rock  at  different 
times,  and  not  to  discuss  the  conduotiTity  of  the  material,  it  was 
not  necessary  to  pay  much  attention  to  compaiatiTely  small  eirora 
of  observation.  The  probable  heterogeneity  of  the  different  layeis 
and  the  surfoce  irr^ularitiea  of  the  rook  itself  will  give  rise  to 
dieturbanoes  as  important  as  any  that  might  arise  from  neglect 
of  slight  and  (as  Mr  Heath  has  pointed  out)  not  very  certain 
corrections. 

It  would  be  of  great  interest  to  apply  similar  calculataooa  to 
underground  temperatures  in  other  parts  of  the  globe,  especially  in 
parts  which  are  blessed  with  fairly  steady  sunshine. 

In  regard  to  the  general  form  of  the  curves  of  nndei^round 
temperature,  there  b  one  feature  which  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  commented  npon.  The  feature  is  apparent  in  all,  but  most 
evident  in  the  curve  for  the  thermometer  nearest  the  surface.  It 
is  the  eharpnesa  of  the  crest  as  compared  with  the  trough.  The 
reason  of  this  is  at  once  recognised  when  we  observe  that  exactly 
the  aame  feature  is  distinctly  ohaiacteristio  of  the  lower  solar  radia- 
tion curve,  but  not  so  of  the  higher  curve.  In  other  words,  in  the 
higher  latitude  the  low  altitude  of  the  sun  and  the  shortness  of 
the  day  combine  during  the  winter  months  to  produce  a  marked 
effect  upon  the  law  of  absorption  of  solar  energy.  In  lower 
latitudes  this  effect  is  hardly  appreciable,  and  at  the  equator  a  per- 
fectly symmetrical  semi-annual  variation  of  comparatively  small 
amplitude  is  to  be  expected.  It  is  instructive  to  compare  the  annual 
variations  of  solar  radiation  ahnady  given  for  two  different  latitudes 
witii  the  corresponding  variation  at  a  place  on  the  equator.  The 
results,  obtained  in  exactly  the  same  way,  are  as  follows : 
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Tabu  thawing  the  time  in  hours  reckoned  from  culmination  at 
vthichfar  given  vdlueaqfthe  eun'e  dedmation,  ob  skoten  in  the 
top  rote,  the  radiation  eroteing  unit  horiumtal  surface  at  the 
eguator  hat  value  at  thoum  in  the  first  column. 
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Earth  Thermometers  at  the  equator  would,  ot  course,  show  no 
annual  period ;  and  the  semi-annnal  period  would  penetrate  to  a 
compsntiveljr  small  depth. 
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(Delat/ed  in  puhltcatitm.) 

Change  of  the  Ooeffloient  of  Absorption  of  a  Oas  in 
a  Liquid  with  Temperature.  By  Profesaor  Kuenen. 
(With  a  PUte.) 

[Be&d  Jauiurj  22,  ISOO.) 

BoDBen's  claseical  ezperimenta  on  the  sbeorption  of  gaaee  by 
liquids  show  that  the  coefficient  of  absorption  in  water  and  alcohol 
betwean  0*  and  20°  dimiiuBhes  as  the  temperature  rises.  Bohi 
and  BiKk '  found  that  at  higher  temperatures  the  coeffioients  of 
some  gases  (hydrogen  and  probably  nitrogen)  pass  through  a 
minimum,  hydrogen  in  water  at  60*  C,  nitrogen  not  far  from 
100°  C.  These  results  were  not  cooGrmed  by  Winkler,*  who 
concluded  from  his  experiments  that  the  coefficient  approaches  a 
smallest  value  asymptotically.  Becently  Estreicher,*  working  with 
Professor  Samsay,  found  a  minimum  in  the  solubility  for  helinnt 
in  water  at  26°  C. 

By  a  letter  from  Professor  Bameay  I  was  induced  to  look  at 
the  problem  from  the  general  point  of  view  of  mixtures,  and 
.  to  consider  whether  the  phenomenon  was  not  connected  with  the 
appioadi  of  the  critical  re^n.' 

Hitherto  mixtures  of  water  or  alcohol  with  gases  have  not  been 
investigated  up  to  the  critical  condition ;  instead  of  these  Jiquids, 
however,  we  may  consider  a  aubatance  like  methyl  chloride  or 
carbon  dioxide,  whose  critical  temperatures  are  more  easily 
accessible,  and  mixtures  of  which  with  substances  of  low  critical 
pmnt  bare  been  sufficiently  investigated  for  our  purpose.  In 
the  vast  majority  of  cases,  mixtures  of  two  substances  of  widely 
different  critical  temperatures  and  vapour-pressures  behave  in 
veiy  much  the  same  manner,  and  from  the  behaviour  of  a  com- 
Unation  like  methyl  chloride  and  carbon  dioxide,^  or  carbon 

>   Wied.  Aim.,  ti,  p.  318.  »  ZeitKhr./.  PhysUc.  ChemU,  B,   p.  171. 

»  JWA,  81,  p.  178.  *  Vide  Estreiclier,  loe.  eit,  p.  IM, 

Kuenen,  CommnoiMtiijnB,  Leideo,  No.  18,  ZrUtchr.  /.  FhytOc,  Chtmlt, 
t.tp.  678. 
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dioxide  and  hydtc^n,*  we  may  with  safety  draw  conoIiuionB  with 
Tegard  to  combinations  of  water  and  alcohol  with  a  gu. 

It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  the  thermodynamical  theory 
of  mixtures  does  not  lead  to  a  definite  law  for  the  variation  of  the 
coefficient  of  absorption  with  temperature,  unless  special  assump- 
tions are  made  with  regard  to  the  equation  of  condition  of  the 
mixture. and  the  constants  which  it  contains.  But  even  without 
doing  that,  our  present  knowledge  of  the  behaviour  of  mixtures 
of  the  kind  indicated  above  enables  us  to  show  the  direction  in 
which  this  coefficient  wi^  change. 

The  coefficient  of  absorption,  as  used  by  Bnneen,  represents  the 
volume  of  the  gas,  reduced  to  0°,  which  is  absorbed  by  unit-volume 
of  the  liquid.  This  gas-volume  is,  by  Boyle's  law,  independent 
of  the  pressure  as  long  as  Henry's  law  holds,  i.e.,  as  long  as  the 
quantity  of  gas  absorbed  is  proportional  to  the  partial  pressure  of 
the  gas.  This  law  is  in  many  oases  sufficiently  correct  for  low 
pressures,  and  as  long  as  the  temperature  is  not  too  high.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  cannot  be  true  near  the  critical  point  of  the  liquid ; 
the  absorption  of  the  gas  lowers  the  critical  temperature  of  the 
liquid,  or,  to  put  it  more  correctiy,  it  ^vee  a  mixture  whoae 
critical  point  is  lower  than  that  of  the  liquid.  The  consequence 
is  thai  if  the  temperature  is  near  the  critical  point  of  the  liquid, 
the  absorption  itself  may  make  the  liquid  disappear,  and  the  law 
tit  abaorption  is  naturally  no  longer  valid. 

'  It  is  easily  seen  how  we  have  to  modify  the  definition  of 
eoefficient  of  absorption  so  that  we  may  still  use  it  when  Henry's 
law  be^ns  to  fsiL  Instead  of  considering  the  volume  of  gas 
absorbed  reduced  to  0*,  or,  which  comes  to  the  same,  the  gas* 
volume  reduced  to  0°  and  normal  pressure,  divided  by  the  partial 
pressuTQ  of  the  gas,  we  must  take  the  limiting  ratio  of  the  latter 
quantities  for  infinitely  small  absorption.  For  the  sake  of  sim- 
plicity of  expression,  we  may  substitute  mass  for  "  volume  reduced 
to  O'and  nonnal  pressure."  Finally,  it  will  be  more  convenient 
as  well  as  moM  natural  to  consider  the  mass  of  gaa  absorbed  by  t 
constant  mass  of  liquid  instead  of  by  a  constant  volume  of  liquid, 
a  modifieation  which  does  not  affect  appreciably  reaulta  obtained 
at  low  temperatures,  but  will  make  itself  felt  a«  the  liquid 
>  Vericliafrelt,  Coromnniestioni,  Leiden,  Ko.  46. 
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begins  to  expand.  We  shall  thus  coll  coeffideut  of  sbsoTption 
"  the  rate  at  which  (As  mass  of  the  gat  it  absorbed  by  unit  maas  of 
the  liquid  per  unit  partial  pressure  " ;  b;  partial  presaore  ia  meant 
the  presBuie  ol  the  liquid  mixture  diminished  by  the  vapout- 
pressuie  of  the  puie  aolvent  Up  to  a  email  distance  from  the 
critical  point  there  is  no  harm  in  eubstitating  for  "  mass  absorbed 
per  unit  presBiire  "  the  ratio  of  mass  absorbed  and  pressure,  if  only 
email  pressures  ai«  considered. 

In  considering  the  value  of  the  coefficient  of  absorption  in  a 
special  case,  I  shall  use  the  vspouT-pressoie  temperature  diagram, 
for  s  complete  discussion  of  which  I  must  refer  to  former  papers.* 
The  figure  gives  the  general  appearance  of  the  diagram  for  two 
substances  of  widely  different  critical  temperatures  and  vapoui- 
pressures,  in  this  case  methyl  chloride  (solvent)  and  ooibon  dioxide 
(gfis  dissolved).  It  contains  in  addition  to  the  two  vapour-pressure 
curves  of  the  pure  constituents,  ending  at  C,  and  C„  the  two 
critical  points,  condenaation-ourves  for  some  of  the  mixtures. 
Each  one  of  these  belongs  to  a  mixture  of  given  composition;  the 
lower  branch  of  the  loop  gives  the  pressures  and  corresponding 
temperatniee  at  which  the  mixture  in  its  lighter  condition  {i.e.,  as 
vapour)  is  in  eqoiljbriam  with  a  liquid  mixture  of  different  com- 
position, the  upper  branch  contains  the  points  at  which  the 
mixture  as  a  liquid  ia  in  eqnilibrium  with  a  vapour. 

In  our  problem  we  have  to  deal  with  the  latter,  the  upper 
branch ;  its  vertical  distance  from  the  vaponi-presenre  cnrve  of  tB^ 
solvent  is  what  we  have  called  the  partial  pressure  of  the  gaa,  and 
the  quotient  of  the  (constant)  mass  of  the  gas  which  the  particular 
mixture  say  of  the  lowest  loop  shown  in  the  diagram  contains  and 
this  partial  pressure  is  the  coefficient  of  absorption.  Obviously  then 
the  coefBcient  of  absorption  is  inversely  [ffoportional  to  the  vertical 
distance  of  the  upper  branch  of  the  loop  and  the  methylchloride- 
oorve. 

Owing  to  the  pecnliar  way  in  which  the  tipper  branch  of  the 
loop  bends  round  on  approaching  the  critical  ctirve^  Gj  F  Ci,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  partial  pressure  referred  to  will  necessarily  in 
the  end  diminish  and  therefore  the  coefficient  of  absorption  in- 
crease. At  low  temperatures  the  partial  pressure  is  low  and  tiie 
>  fhiL  Mag.,  10,  p.  ITS. 
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GOefficieDt  of  abeoiption  nlatiTely  high,  and  tKere  mufit  theiefore 
be  a  itiinimnin  Bomewhere.  With  strongly  soluble  gases  (tox 
which  the  condensation  coire  is  a  nairow  loop)  this  Tninimnm  will 
probably  occnt  at  a  relatively  high  temperatuta  not  far  from  the 
critical  point.  For  sparingly  solnble  gases  on  the  other  hand  we 
may  expect  a  well-marked  minimum  at  lower  temperature.  The 
minimum  will  therefore  occur  at  low  temperature  foe  helium, 
hydrogen  and  nitrogen  in  water,  at  a  higher  temperature  for  ozy- 
gea  and  argon,  conclusions  which  are  borne  out  by  the  experiments 
referred  to. 

It  is  incorrect  to  say  *  that  the  coefficient  becomes  infinite  at  tba 
critical  point.  The  partial  pressure  does  not  and  cannot  approach 
zero,  and  the  coefficient  of  absorption  remains  finite.  That  this 
assertion  is  true  even  if  we  apply  the  correct  definition  which  holds 
up  to  the  critical  point  may  be  shown  as  follows.  We  may  treat 
the  lower  branch  of  the  condensation-curve  in  the  same  manner  as 
we  have  treated  the  upper — ie.,  we  may  conaidet  the  partial  pres- 
sure of  the  gas  in  the  vapoar-mixture  and  introduce  a  coefficient  of 
absorption  of  the  gas  in  the  vapour — vis.,  the  ratio  of  the  mass 
of  the  gas  contuned  in  the  vapour-mixture  in  the  saturated  con- 
dition  per  unit  mass  of  the  solvent  and  the  partial  pressure  of  the 
gas.  If  wa  call  tiie  density  of  the  saturated  vapour  of  the  solvent 
di,  the  density  of  the  gas  at  one  atmosphere  d,  its  partial  pressure 
p  and  the  moss  mixed  with  unit  mass  of  vapour  m,  we  have  by 
Dal  ton's  law 

di'dp 


p-d,- 

Approximately,  therefore,  this  new  coefficient  of  absorption  is 
equal  to  the  ratio  of  d  and  <f|  :  as  the  temperature  rises  d 
diminishes  as  (I-l-a/)~i  and  d^  increases^  so  that  the  coefficient 
is  steadily  diminishing  with  increasing  rapidity.  It  is  easUy 
seen  that  this  conclusion  holds  even  if  wa  take  the  limiting  raUo 
of  m  and  ji.  Owing  to  the  existence  of  the  oondeasation-loop  the 
coeffident  of  afaeorption  in  the  vapour  ultimately  approaches  and 
'  Eitreivher,  loc.  til.,  [k  186. 
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mncides  at  R  with  the  coefficient  of  abeorption  in  the  liquid, 
Thich,  aa  we  saw,  is  on  the  increase  in  the  critical  region.  Ohvi- 
omljr  then  the  latter  does  not  approach  infinity. 

The  same  result  would  have  heen  arrired  at  if  we  had  considered 
ttie  gas  absorbed  in  unit  volume  instead  of  in  unit  mass  of  the 
liquid,  but  we  could  not  in  that  case  have  used  the  diagram  which . 
ia  drawn  for  mixtures  of  constant  compomtion. 

It  might  be  tried  to  use  the  coefficient  for  a  mixture  in  the 
homogeneous  condition— e.^.,  above  the  critical  point,  i.e.,  to  the 
right  of  the  critical  curve;  at  moderate  pressures  the  approximate 
formula 

m  d 
V  ^ih 
still  holds,  but  di  is  not  now  a  constant  as  it  was  for  saturated 
vapour  but  is  proportional  to  the  partial  pressure  of  the 
vapour;  by  changing  the  amount  of  the  solvant  we  may  under 
these  circumstances  give  the  coefficient  any  value  we  like.  In 
this  case  it  would  be  better  to  consider  the  gaa  dissolved  in  unit 
volume.    The  formula  then  becomes 

which  gives  an  approximately  constant  value  for  the  coefficient  at 
a  given  temperature.  But  in  any  case  no  special  advantage 
attaches  to  the  use  of  the  term  in  this  case,  and  it  seems  more 
appropriate  to  reserve  it  for  conditions  of  equilibrium  between  a 
vapour  and  a  liquid. 
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Simple  Proof  of  Gibbs'  Phase-rule.     By  Profesaor 

Kuenen. 

(Beid  Ju)narjZ2,  ]900.) 

About  a  year  ago,  while  writing  a  Text-book  on  Heat  in  whicli 
the  uae  of  highet  mathematics  had  to  be  avoided,  it  appeared  to 
me  that  the  phaae-ntle  could  be  rigorously  proved  by  a  pioceas 
which  does  not  involve  the  deduction  of  the  somewhat  difficult 
thermodyuamical  equations  used  by  Gibbs,  Planck  and  others. 
Qnite  lately,  however,  I  discovered  that  proofs  somewhat  similar 
to  mine  had  besa  previously  given  by  Nernst  and  Bancroft,  and 
I  must  therefore  not  be  understood  to  claim  originality  in  thia 
paper.  Seeing,  however,  that  modera  thermodynamics  do  not 
yet  command  in  this  country  the  interest  they  deserve,  it  will  not 
be  superfluous  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  the  subject. 

The  phase-rule  states  that  when  n  mutually  independent  aub- 
stAnces  are  in  equilibrium  in  a  system  of  r  pliases,  the  system  is 
capable  of  (n-r■^2)  independent  variations,  or,  the  number  of 
independent  variable  quantities  is  (n  -  r4-  2). 

In  determining  n  we  must  not  count  separately  those  substances 
which  in  all  the  phases  (either  separately  or  in  combination  with 
others  in  the  ratio  in  which  they  occur  in  the  same  phase)  may 
be  formed  out  of  those  that  have  already  been  counted,  with  the 
additional  understanding  that  if  we  obtain  different  results  for  the 
total  number  by  counting  in  a  difi'erent  order,  we  are  to  take  the 
smallest  of  the  numbers  found. 

A  system  of  ammonium  chloride  and  its  products  of  dissocia- 
tion, ammonia  and  hydrochloric  acid,  must  therefore  be  con- 
sidered to  contun  one  substance,  if  the  two  substances  are  present 
in  equivalent  quantities,  tioo  substances,  if  there  is  a  surplus  of 
either  of  the  two  gases.  Calcium  carbonate,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  dissociating,  contains  ttco  substances,  as  neither  the  carbon 
dioxide  in  the  gas-phase  nor  the  calcium  oxide  can  be  formed 
out  of  the  calcium  carbonate  by  itself ;  two  independent  sub- 
stances, say  carbon  dioxide  and  calcium  oxide,  are  sufficient,  as 
the  third  substance,  carbonate,  is  formed  by  the  combination  of 
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the  othoT  two.  A  single  substance,  vhose  molecnlea  are  euppoeed 
to  associate' into  gronpe  of  two  or  more,  most  still  Iw  looked  ttpon 
as  one  substance  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  phase-mle. 

The  condition  of  each  phase  is  determined  by  (n  ■¥  1)  quantities, 
viz.,  the  (n  - 1)  ratios  in  which  the  n  substances  occur  in  it  and 
two  additional  quantities,  say  the  temperature  and  the  pressure. 
As,  however,  the  last  two  are  the  same  in  all  the  phases,  the  total 
number  of  variables  is  (n  - 1 )  r  +  2.  (If  there  are  semi-permeable 
walls,  the  prassoie  is  not  the  same  in  all  the  phases,  and  the 
phase-rule  does  not  apply  in  its  usual  form.) 

In  order  to  prove  the  phase-rule,  we  have  to  apply  the  second 
law  of  thermodynamics.  For  our  purpose  we  may  put  it  in  this 
form,  that  the  system  must  take  up  a  condition  of  equilibrium ; 
otherwise  we  should  get  a  perpetuum-mobile ;  there  must,  there- 
fon,  be  an  equation  to  be  satisfied  by  the  variables  foi  every  inde- 
pendent virtual  reaction  in  the  system. 

Apart  from  the  conditions  that  the  temperature  and  pressure 
are  the  same  in  all  the  phases  which  arise  from  the  fact  that  an 
irrevendbls  transference  of  heat  oi  ineveraibla  ezpansionB  are 
excluded,  we  thus  obtain  one  equation  for  the  virtual  trandtiOQ 
of  every  one  of  the  »  substances  between  every  combination  of 
two  phases.  It  all  these  combinations  had  to  be  taken  separately, 
r(r- 
1  ■ 

law  we  conclude  at  once  that  the  equilibrium  between  one  phase 
and  all  the  others  separately  involves  that  between  every  combina- 
tion of  these  last.  The  total  number  of  equations  is  therefore 
(r  -  1)  X  n  and  the  number  of  independent  variables : 

(»-l)r-(-2-Cr-l>i  =  M-r  +  2. 
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The  Biology  of  tiie  Oenus  Pisaodes.  (George  Heriot 
Beeearch  Fellowship  Thesis.)  By  R.  Stewart  MaoDougall, 
M.A.,  D.Sc.     Communicated  by  Professor  Cossar  Ewabt. 

(BMd  June  i,  1900.} 

In  the  case  of  any  harmful  insect  of  eooDomic  importance,  in 
order  to  wai  against  it,  or  apply  remedial  meaeoree  at  all  intelli- 
gently, a  knowledge  of  the  life-history  of  the  pest  is  necessary. 
This  proposition  will,  I  think,  meet  with  such  ready  acceptance  as 
to  render  ptoot  imnecessary,  but  I  might  in  illustiation  mention 
two  cases  which  came  under  my  own  observation,  where  in  the  one 
case  a  knowledge  of  the  roand  of  life  of  the  attacking  insect  saved 
a  whole  forest,  and  in  the  other  proved  of  great  importance. 

There  ia  a  large  moth,  not  uncommon  in  the  pine  woods  on  the 
Continent,  vii.,  Cfattropachi  pini  (Ochab),  whose  caterpillars  some- 
times do  enormous  damage  by  stripping  the  pines  of  their  needles. 
Some  years  ago  there  was  a  plague  of  these  moths  in  the  extensive 
Royal  Forest  near  Niimberg,  in  Banria.  The  moths  had  laid 
their  eggs  in  July  on  the  needles  and  branches,  and  the  caterpillars 
wluch  hatched  ont  had  fed  in  tens  of  thousands  on  the  trees  during 
August  and  September.  They  left  the  trees  in  October  and 
November  to  pass  the  winter  in  sheltered  places  under  the  mose 
and  litter  of  the  forest.  Ae  a  paint  in  their  biology,  it  was  known 
that  in  the  following  March  they  would  come  out  of  their  hiding- 
places  and  reascend  the  trees  to  complete  their  growth.  A  ring  or 
circle  of  very  sticky  tar  was  therefore  placed  toond  each  tree  in 
the  month  of  February,  The  result  was  that  the  caterpillars, 
endeavouring  to  ascend  the  trees  after  the  winter's  rest,  were 
brought  to  a  halt  at  the  rings,  which  they  wonid  not  cross,  and  her* 
they  were  massacred  in  their  thousands^  and  the  forest  saved. 

In  another  part  of  Bavaria,  where  in  1890-91  the  attacks  of  the 
caterpillars  of  the  Nun  moth  {Liparts  monaeha)  on  spruce  cost  the 
Government  X100,000,  a  new  point  in  the  biology,  which  had 
escaped  notice  in  the  previous  devastations  of  this  moth,  came 
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to  light,  and  its  ncognition  Buggested  an  excellent  annihilative 
measure  against  the  caterpillais.  It  was  observed  that  the  Nun 
caterpillars  in  the  beginning  of  June,  and  for  some  weeks  thereafter 
(in  the  hot  weather),  had  the  habit  of  leaving  the  trees  in  the  day- 
time to  hide  in  the  moea  below,  perhaps  to  escape  the  heat  of  tho 
sun,  perhaps  to  avoid  tboir  enemies  the  parasitic  Tachiuidse  fliea. 
These  caterpillars  ascended  the  trees  again  at  nigbt  to  feed.  This 
was  one  of  tbe  reasons  which  suggested  the  use  of  tar-iings  here 
too.  The  deEcending  larvce  would  not  pass  tbe  ring,  but  oollected 
over  it,  and  thus  thousands  came  into  tbe  power  of  those  whoee 
work  it  was  to  go  round  and  destroy  them,  which  otherwise,  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  this  habit,  would  never  have  been  reached. 

Now,  although  the  Fiwodes  species  have  been  long  known  aa 
forest  pests,  the  contradictory  accounts  given  of  their  generation  (and 
the  flight  times  and  length  of  time  taken  for  development  of  eucb 
tree-inf eating  forms  determine  the  time  for  trapping  tliem  b;  means 
of  catch-trees),  as  well  as  my  own  observations  of  the  species,  satis- 
fied me  that  sometliing  was  still  to  be  discovered.  The  results  of 
my  experiments,  especially  as  theae  prove  a  long-oontinued  egg- 
laying  on  the  part  of  tbe  mother  beetle^  with  a  very  long  imago- 
life  of  both  seies,  will,  I  hope,  not  only  prove  of  interest  on  their 
scientific  dde,  but  will  place  on  a  sure  and  logical  foundation  the 
defensive  and  offensive  methods  of  procedure  against  these  enemies 
of  our  woods. 

As  the  best  method  of  procedure  (gainst  bark-boring  beetles  is 
the  employment  of  decoy  stems  or  catcb-troes  or  bark  traps  (the 
details  varying  with  the  species),  a  knowledge  of  the  correct  times 
when  theae  should  be  prepared  and  revised  and  examined  is  the 
very  kernel  of  tbe  treatment. 

Some  of  tbe  foremost  economic  zoologists  on  the  Continent,  in 
tbeir  recommendations  regarding  tree-infesting  Coleopteia,  attach, 
it  seems  to  me,  too  great  an  importance  to  what  they  call 
the  's]Hring  swarm'  or  the  'summer  swarm'  or  tho  'autumn 
swarm.'  The  life-bistories  are  written  of  as  if  tbe  egg-laying  of 
a  species  and  resulting  issue  of  the  brood  of  beetles  were  confined 
to  definite  times,  limited  in  extent.  Those  holding  this  opinion 
recommend  the  preparation  of  the  decoy  stems  only  against  these 
swarm  periods.     It  would  be  extremely  agreeable  if  we  could  rely 
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on  Buch  a  perfect  periodicit;,  but  the  opinion,  foi  its  truth,  takes 
for  granted  a  comparatively  short  life  in  the  adult  stage,  with  the 
eggs  all  laid  about  the  some  time,  and  a  rate  oE  larval  feeding 
extremely  regular.  But  thia  does  not  hold  even  of  the  Bos- 
trichidffi,  which  are  quoted  as  a  good  example  of  it.  Again  and 
again  I  hare  taken  members  of  the  same  species  of  Bostrichidn  at 
the  same  time,  and  jet  in  vei;  different  stages  of  development. 

It  is  true  that  tbe  intervention  of  winter  produces  a  certain 
periodicity,  inasmuch  as  the  last-appearing  beetles  of  the  previous 
year  and  the  earliest- appearing  in  the  spring  will  start  egg-laying 
at  tbe  same  time  ;  but  that  mature  beetles  of  the  eame  species  can 
issue  and  proceed  to  breed  in  any  of  tbe  wanner  months  can  no 
longer  be  doubted.  Outside  of  tbe  Bostrichidie,  Von  Oppen  (1)  proved 
this  in  1886  for  ByloHus  abietis,  the  large  pine  weevil,  and  now 
my  experiments  have  proved  that  for  tbe  Piasodes  no  longer  can 
the  preparing  of  catch-trees  be  limited  to  so-called  swarm  periods, 
but  must  he  attended  to  all  tbe  year  from  March  till  October. 


PoeiTioir  OP  THR  PiasoDsa  in  the  Insiict  World. 

Of  the  families  into  which  the  Rhjmoopbora  or  proboscis  beetles 
are  broken  up,  one  ia  the  Curculionidte,  and  to  it  tbe  Pissodes 
belong. 

The  CuTculionidse  may  be  defined  as  rounded  or  oval  beetles, 
possessing  a  beak  of  varying  length,  and  distinctly  elbowed 
antennss;  the  females  do  not  enter  bodily  into  the  tree  for  tbe 
purpose  of  egg-laying  like  the  Scolytidx,  but  lay  their  eggs  on  the 
tree  externally  (rarely),  or  in  a  bole  bored  from  the  outside 
(geneially),  or,  it  may  be,  lay  them  in  the  soil. 

This  family  contains  a  very  large  number  of  genera,  many  of 
which  are  very  important  from  the  economic  standpoint.  The 
harm  may  be  done  by  the  grubs,  more  rarely  by  the  imago,  and 
rarest  of  all  by  both. 

Among  the  forms  with  destructive  grubs  are  Otiorhynohua, 
whose  larvae,  hatching  from  ^gs  laid  in  roots  oi  in  the  ground  in 
their  neighbourhood,  gnaw  the  external  surface  of  these  and  cause 
decay ;  our  genus  Fissodes ;  tbe  grub  of  Cryptorhynciiui  lapathi,  so 
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hanofnl  to  the  alder ;  the  leaf-mining  larrro  of  the  lively  OreAattei 
fagi;  the  grub  of  Btdaninm  nucum,  familiar  in  Dnts;  and  the 
JLnthODomus  larrfe,  eo  troublesome  to  the  apple  grower.  Harmful 
in  the  mature  stage  is  Hylobitw  abUiU,  the  pine  wostII,  one  of  the 
greatest  scourges  in  our  conifer  plantationa  and  nurseries. 

The  Gbndb  Pissodes. 

The  spedes  belonging  to  this  genus  have  a  longlsh  rostnun. 
Kear  Vaa  middle  of  the  rostnun  the  elbowed  antennee  are  insetted, 
tiieir  long  basal  joint  almost  reaching  the  small,  slightly-projecting 
eyes.  The  prothorax  is  narrowed  in  front,  and  its  posterior 
margin,  on  examination  with  a  lens,  may  show  two  slight  excara- 
tbns.  The  scutellum  is  round  and  raised.  The  elytra  quite  cover 
the  abdomen.  Femur  nntoothad,  tibia  straight  and  with  a  curved 
hook  at  the  point.  The  third  joint  of  the  tarsus  is  broad  and  two- 
lobed,  and  the  terminal  fifth  joint  ends  in  two  simple  claws. 

Life  History. — In  life  history  moat  of  the  Pissodes  ^;ree.  The 
females  lay  their  eggs  in  the  bark  of  conifers.  The  hatched^out 
grubs,  starting,  it  may  be,  from  a  common  centre,  gnaw  long 
winding  tunnels  in  the  hark,  the  whole  perhaps  showing  a  star- 
like pattern,  although  this  design  is  not  so  frequently  met  with  in 
Piitodet  nolatwi  and  Fietodes  piniphilut.  The  full-fed  gruba  gnaw 
in  the  outermost  layers  of  the  wood  a  little  bed  or  cradle,  oval  in 
shape,  and  here,  covered  by  a  cushion  of  wood  chips  and  sawdnst, 
they  pupate,  the  imago  biting  its  way  when  ready  through  bed- 
cover and  bark,  leaving  a  small  round  hole. 

The  grubs  living  and  tunnelling  between  the  bark  and  the 
wood  interfere  with  the  conduction  of  the  sap,  and  the  infested 
plants  weaken  and  die.  While  the  larval  stage  is  the  very 
ii^jurious  one,  the  adnlt  beetles  may  weaken  the  plant  by  the 
punctures  they  make  with  their  piobosces  when  feeding. 

Of  the  twen^  or  so  species  known,  five  are  well  known  in 
Great  Britain  or  the  Continent  as  pests  on  coniferous  tree^— viz., 
P.^pini,  P.  notatvt,  P.  piniphUus,  P.  picece,  P.  harcynicB. 

My  experiments  have  been  with  the  three  British  species, 
P.  notattu,  P.  pf»i,  P-  piniphiltu. 
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DSTSaUtMATIOK  OF  THB  SpEOIBS. 

The  accompanying  table  is,  with  alight  modifications  (I  have 
added  scsbricolliB},  that  of  Profeasor  Mtacha  (2), 


Posterior  cornOTi  of 
prothorax  right-uiKled 
01  pioJoctiiiJE  Bomewlut 
■harplf.  The  opptr 
rarCuie  of  the  prothoru 
wrinkled  bdiI  covered 
irith  a  II  unberof  closely- 
arruiged  punetnrea. 


bud 
behind  their  middle. 


behind  their  middle. 


Beetles  bUck. 


Wlog  ooreie  hare 
loDgitnainal  rowi  of 
large   dote   THfing   in 


Wino    ooTOTS     with 
longitndinal     rows     of 

equally -siied  dots. 
P.  netaiug. 


FMterior  oomere  of 
prothorax  rounded  and 
the  deep  punotaiM  not 
BO  close  together.  Beetles  with  ■  more  or  less  prominent  raised 

middle  line  on  the  prothotsx.     Oenerally  muob 
smaller  than  harcyniie  and  not  eo  hlaelc. 
P.  acabrieollia. 

In  the  ConMnental  literature  on  the  Pissode^  another  form  ia 
mentioned — viz.,  P.  validiroidrU,  which  was  said  to  breed  in  pine 
conea.  I  have  prored,  however,  that  P.  notaiut  and  P,  vali- 
diroslrU  are  one  and  the  same  (3). 

A  glance  over  the  above  table  will  show  that  the  species 
resemble  each  other  closely.  This  resemblance  is  close,  in  size, 
and  colour,  and  round  of  life.  Besides,  the  characteristic  spots 
and  hands  (these  latter  formed  from  the  coalescence  of  individual 
scales),  so  helpful  in  the  determinatioQ  of  fresh  specimens,  get 
rubbed  off  in  course  of  time,  making  Uie  recognition  of  isolated 
not-fiesh  specimens  troubleBome. 

Size  and  colour  of  species  also  fluctuate  within  limits.  For 
example,  while  a  normal-sized  P.  picete  is  not  to  he  confused  wi& 
a  normal-sized  P.  notatue,  I  have  taken  specimens  of  pioee  as 
small  as  an  ordinary  notatus,  and  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
latter  save  by  their  difTerant  food  plant 

In  the  forest  one  may  meet  with  plants  and  trees  that  hare 
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been  attacked,  but  with  no  inseota  remaining  to  enggest  tho  pest. 
In  Buch  cases,  as  an  aid  to  determination  the  following  may  be 
helpful  :— 

(a)  The  larval  tunnds  may  arUe/rom  a  common  centre. — There 
is  just  the  chance  of  confusing  the  work  with  that  of  the  Scoly- 
tidffi,  but  in  the  ease  of  Pissodes  no  mother  tunnel  is  found,  only 
larval  ones.  Sometimes  the  eggs  are  laid  singly.  The  resulting 
single  ttmnels  are  difficult  to  determine,  bnt  if  they  are  rery  long 
one  can  pretty  safely  diagnose  them  as  the  work  of  a  Pissodes. 

{h)  The  ttmneU  are  long,  a  considerable  distance  intervening 
between  the  place  of  egg-laying  and  the  pupa  bed.  Becently  I 
took  specimens  of  P.  pint  with  larval  tunnels  a  foot  long. 
If  the  tunnels,  for  some  reason  or  other,  instead  of  winding  on, 
form  a  sort  of  interlacing  network  confined  to  one  plac€^  then  the 
work  may  he  confused  with  the  larval  borings  of  some  of  the 
longicorn  beetles.  More  than  once  I  have  found  under  the  bark 
Pissodes  larvES  and  Longicorn  larvce  working  side  by  side — e.g., 
once  in  an  old  felled  silver  fir,  where  among  hundreds  of  larval 
piceea  were  very  many  grubs  (rf  a  Rhagium. 

(c)  The  pupal  beds  with  their  coverings  of  sawdust  and  wood- 
chips. 

The  pupa  of  Hylobivs  ain^ig  also  lies  in  such  a  bed,  but  is- 
chiefly  confined  \a  sttimpa  and  roots ;  besides,  it  is  larger, 
id)  Typical  host  plants : — 

P.  notaiuf,  on  pine  and  in  pine  C'lnes. 

P.  pint,  on  pine,  rarely  on  spruce. 

P.  pinipMlus,  on  pine, 

P.  fiicew,  on  silver  fir. 

P.  harcynice,  on  spruce. 

P.  KcabricoUis,  on  spmce. 
My   experiments   were  conducted  with  the  first  three    in    tho 
above  list,  alt  three  being  found  in  Great  Britain. 

Piesodes  notuiui  (F.). 

How  I  got  my  material. 

In  the  month  of  June  1895,  while  engaged  in  entomological 
work  in  Bavaria,   through  the  kindness  of  Professor  Pauly,  the 
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State  entomoli^iiit;,  I  received  a  number  of  yoimg  (thiee  aad 
four  years  old)  Scots  pines,  which  had  become  sickly  and  had  died 
off  from  insect  attack.  On  examining  theie  I  found  the  beda  of 
P.  nolatm,  and  tfaerefore  enclosed  the  pines  in  a  sack  in  order  that 
I  might  get  the  imagoe  when  these  emerged  later  on.  I  left 
Munich  on  Jnly  20, 169S,  brining  with  me  the  pines  toEdinbn^h, 
and  on  opening  them  out  on  July  23rd  I  found  that  a  number  of 
beetles  had  issued.  With  the  material  thus  won  I  started  the  experi- 
ments at  the  Boyal  Botanic  Garden,  Edinburgh,  in  a  part  of  the 
garden  very  kindly  placed  at  my  disposal  by  Professor  Bayley 
Balfonr,  to  whom  I  am  also  indebted  for  some  of  the  pines  used. 

Method  of  Expesiuekt. 

Dnriog  my  work  in  Munich  I  had  become  acquiuiited  with  the 
'  sack-method '  practised  by  Professor  Fanly  in  his  insect-breeding 
experiments.  In  dealing  with  bark-  or  wood-boring  insects  whose 
dsTelopment  lasts  for  some  months  or  longer,  it  is  neither  con- 
venient nor  always  possible  to  make  use  of  entire  stems,  and  yet 
if  branches  or  sectlona  of  the  trunk  be  kept  for  use,  there  is  always 
the  drawback  of  a  rapid  drying.  In  a  cut  piece  of  stem  erapoia- 
tiou  takes  place  chiefly  from  the  cut  surfaces,  and  to  reduce  this 
evaporation  Pauly  recommended  the  paraffining  of  the  cut  ends. 
Both  ends  of  the  cut  length  of  stem  are  dipped  several  times  in 
melted  parafRn,  which  dries  as  a  thin  protective  skin  over  the  cut 
surfaces.  That  by  this  means,  in  spite  of  evaporation,  moistnze 
is  retained  long  enough  for  the  contained  insects  to  complete 
their  development,  Pauly'e  successful  breeding  experiments  with 
Bostrichidfs  prove.  Personally  I  have  also  proved  its  valne. 
The  paraffined  lengths  of  tstem  are  placed  in  a  sack  made  of  some 
thin  material,  and  the  insects  to  be  experimented  with  an  placed 
inside  and  the  sack  securely  tied. 

I  employed  this  method  at  the  beginning  of  my  experiments 
with  notatus  in  1895,  but  soon  departed  from  it,  as  I  saw  that  by 
it  I  conld  not  obtain  sure  results  as  to  one  important  part  of  my 
inquiry — namely,  the  length  of  life  of  notatus  in  the  imago  st^e. 
Besides,  I  was  desirous  of  giving  as  natural  conditions  as  possible, 
and  after  some  thought  devised  the  following  plan. 
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I  osed  yonng  [nneB  from  three  to  five  or  six  years  of  age.  Each 
[Hue  as  it  was  reqtiired  vas  uprooted  from  the  nunery  or  plantation, 
and  after  being  subjected  to  carefnl  scrutiny  to  make  sure  it  was 
quite  free  from  insect  attack,  it  was  immediately  planted  in  bihI 
in  a  '  pot '  large  enough  to  conveniently  hold  it.  To  sunound  the 
pines  I  had  sacks  made  30  inches  high  by  60  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence, or  40  inches  by  80  inches,  etc,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
pine.  The  sacks  were  open  at  both  ends.  Over  each  potted  pine 
such  a  sack  wae  sUpped.  It  was  securely  tied  round  the  top  of  the 
'pot,'  and  stakes  were  inserted  into  the  soil  of  the  'pot,'  and  on 
these  the  folds  of  the  sack  rested.  A  counted  number  of  specimens 
of  beetle  was  then  placed  on  the  pine,  and  the  sack  secured  at  the 
top. 

The  material  of  which  the  sscks  were  composed  consisted  of 
the  rery  thinnest  muslin.  So  thin  was  the  muslin  that  the  Pissodes 
oould  be  seen  from  the  outside,  crawling  up  on  the  inside  of  the 
bag.  Each  potted  and  muBlinod  pine  was  then  placed  outside  in 
the  garden,  quite  exposed  to  all  weathers,  and  except  that  the  en- 
closed  beetles  were  protected  from  outside  enemies  like  ichneumon 
fliee  and  birds,  their  condition  may  be  deecribed  as  natural.  To 
give  the  pines  every  chance  as  regards  their  health,  the  pots 
were  sunk  in  the  soil  up  to  their  rim. 

At  certain  intervale  the  sacks  were  opened  for  examination,  and 
when  the  proper  times  came  round  the  beetles  wers  looked  for  and 
carefuUy  counted  previous  to  their  being  placed  on  fresh  material. 
This  proved  a  very  tedious  part  of  the  experiment,  as  the  beetles 
being  small,  and  resembling  in  a  very  perfect  way  the  colour  of 
the  bark  of  the  pine,  not  to  say  the  soil,  much  time  had  often  to 
be  spent  in  searching  for  them,  llie  pines,  thus  freed  of  their 
feeding  beetles,  were  once  more  placed  outside,  each  with  its  b^ 
surrounding  it.  Now  and  again,  by  little  dissections,  one  traced 
the  progress  of  the  developing  brood,  which,  as  it  issued,  was 
caught  inside  the  muslin  bog.  To  ensure  perfect  accuracy,  if  after 
very  careful  search  the  number  of  beetles  previously  placed  inside 
was  not  exactly  accounted  for,  dead  or  alive,  the  pine  was  removed 
from  its  pot  and  most  carefully  examined  previous  to  its  btdng 
placed  in  a  new  pot. 
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Dbsgbiption  of  p.  notatus. 

This  red-brown  beetle  varies  a  good  deal  in  size,  from  ^  inch 
(the  Bmollest  which  issued  in  the  conise  of  the  ezperimente)  up  to 
I  inch  (the  largest  which  issued). 

The  poetenor  angles  of  the  wrinkled  piothorax  project  sharply, 
and  its  hinder  edges  show  two  sinuous  excayations.  Both  the 
upper  and  under  BUrfaces  of  the  beetle  are  powdered  with  white 
scales.  On  the  upper  surface  of  the  pTotJioraz  stand  four  well- 
marked  white  points,  and  a  fifth  on  the  scutellum.  The  elytra 
have  two  transveise  hands  of  scales,  one  in  front  and  one 
behind  their  middle.  The  front  one,  which  is  non-continuous  at 
the  Butuie,  is  yellowish  on  either  sid.e  externally,  whitish  inter- 
nally. The  hinder  band  has  also  the  some  coloration;  it  b 
broader  externally  than  internally,  and  is  continuous  right  across 
the  wing  covers. 

The  larva  is  a  fleshy,  somewhat  wrinkled,  curled,  Isgless  grub, 
with  a  brown  scaly  head  and  strong  gnawing  jaws. 

Teiy  common  in  Germany  and  France,  notatus  is  certunly 
spreading  in  Britain.  Fowler  (4)  gives  as  localities  Chat  Moss, 
Sunderland  (introduced  in  ships),  and  the  Dee  and  Mofty  districts 
in  Scotland.  These,  I  am  sure,  must  be  added  to.  Within  the  lost 
months  I  have  obtained  it  from  Aberdeen  and  from  Glamorgan- 
shire in  large  numbeia.  Our  native  notatus  are  reinforced  by 
arrivals  from  other  countries  in  imported  timber  and  in  driftwood, 
i  have  notes  from  South  Wales  of  logs  washed  ashore,  which  on 
examination  contained  notatne  in  various  stages  of  development. 
Perhaps  to  such  arrivab  Glamorgan  owes  its  notatus,  and  here  the 
beetle  has  recently  done  grievous  harm  to  pine  plantations. 

Pitaodes  notatui  is  injurious  both  in  the  imago  stage  and  as 
larva,  but  chiefly  as  the  latter.  The  mature  weevil  in  it«  feeding 
pierces  the  baik  with  its  proboscis,  making  a  number  of  tiny  holes. 
Some  of  the  young  pines  used  in  my  experiments  with  the  beetle 
have  been  quite  riddled  from  top  to  bottom  by  the  feeding 
weevils,  just  as  if  some  one  had  with  a  needle  pierced  all  ovw 
the  stem  and  branches.  The  proboscis  pierces  through  the 
cambium  to  the  outermost  layers  of  the  youngest  wood.    The 
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circumference  of  the  wonnds  widens  from  out^de  inwards,  the 
innennost  part  being  the  widest,  doubtless  from  the  moving  abont 
of  the  proboscis  in  the  feeding  region.  In  healthy  pines  little 
bead<]ike  drops  of  resin  issae  from  the  ponctures,  and  when,  after 
more  than  a  year's  time,  I  have  peeled  the  bark  from  a  still  liring 
pine  which  had  held  feeding  bat  not  egg-laying  notatus  for  a 
month,  the  old  feeding-places  in  the  cambial  region  were  plainly 
marked  out  as  tiny  red-brown  patches.  The  punctures  may  be 
dangerous  in  another  way,  as  forming  convenient  entrance  holes 
for  the  spores  of  injurious  fungL 

The  larva  tonnels  in  the  bark  and  between  the  baik  and  wood, 
and  where  the  bark  may  be  thin  the  outermost  part  of  the 
youngest  wood  may  be  also  gnawed  away. 

The  favourite  breeding  places  are  young  pines  from  three  or  four 
to  eight  years  of  age,  bat  trees  in  the  pole  stage  are  also  frequented. 
The  favourite  boat  plant  is  the  Scots  pine  {Pinva  sytveatris),  bat 
in  Britain  I  have  also  obtained  notatos  from  Austrian  pine  {Piiau 
Auttriaea),  and  Weymouth  pine  (Pimit  itrobiu).  There  are 
Continental  records  of  attack  on  spruce  and  larch,  but  this  is 
ezoeptional. 

Whether  the  beetles  attack  and  breed  in  healtiiy  trees  is  a  much- 
vexed  question.  In  the  world  of  timber-infesting  beetles  we  meet 
with  various  demands  as  regards  quality  of  food.  Some  are 
dainty,  asking  for  a  better  quality  of  material,  some  are  easier  to 
satisfy,  while  some  are  not  at  all  particular.  Thus  I  find  Bot- 
trichve  typographut  dainty,  while  Sj/letinttt  piniperda  will  practi- 
cally put  up  with  anything. 

Now  in  deciding  this  question  for  notatus,  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  it  asks  for  a  certtun  quality.  While  in  old  trees 
the  weakly  and  sickly  will  be  chosen,  the  thinned  branches  of 
perfectly  sound  trees  and  any  part  of  a  healthy  young  plant  oan 
be  used  for  breeding.  The  beetles  bred  quite  willingly  in  the 
yoang  plants  I  offered  them,  these  being  always  freehly  dug  from 
nursery  or  plantation,  and  apart  from  a  slight  'checking'  that 
would  follow  the  transplantmg,  there  could  be  no  possible  sus- 
[ncion  of  their  vigour. 

The  female  after  copulation  lays  her  eggs  in  holes  in  the  bark. 
If  pines  in  the  pole  stage  be  chosen,  then  as  several  eggB  may 
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l>e  laid  near  one  another,  owing  to  tlie  BofBcienoj  of  room  at  the 
disposal  of  the  larve,  the  resulting  tunnels  show  a  star-like  pattern. 
In  young  plants,  however,  (he  larva  on  hatching  tunnel  npvaids 
and  downwards.  A  trail  of  brown  bore-dust  remains  behind  to 
map  out  the  path  ol  the  larva.  Arnved  at  the  end  of  its  gallery, 
the  larva  gnaws  out  a  hole  in  the  outer  latere  of  the  wood,  and  in 
this  hollowed-out  bed,  protected  by  a  cover  of  sawdust  and  wood- 
«hipB,  the  pupation  stage  is  passed.  These  beds  may  be  made  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  stem  all  down  to  the  ground,  and  also  an 
inch  or  two  below  ground.  A  very  favourite  place  is  immediately 
below  the  whorl  of  branches,  where,  in  an  iufaated  plant,  one  is 
always  sura  to  find  several  beds  clustered  together. 

How  plentiful  these  beds  may  be  may  be  gathered  from  this, 
that  in  a  piece  of  Austrian  pine  taken  in  October  1697,  measuring 
€  inches  long  and  1  inch  in  diameter,  I  counted  no  fewer  than 
fifty-seven  beds ;  another  piece  of  a  tbree-y ear-old  pine  held  eight 
beds  within  a  space  1{  inches  long  and  ^  inch  in  diameter. 

Teiy  often  during  the  experiments  I  found  that  eggs  had  been 
laid  and  larvte  developed  on  the  thinner  branches,  sometimes  on 
very  thin  twigs  as  well  as  on  the  main  stem  and  thicker  parts  of 
the  branches.  The  result  was  that  when  the  larva  came  to  gnaw 
oat  its  bed  in  the  wood  the  whole  of  the  tissue  in  these  thin 
twigs  from  centre  to  outside  (pith  and  wood  alike)  was  eaten  away, 
and  in  its  bed  in  the  hollow,  bounded  all  round  only  by  a  thin 
rind,  the  larva  pupated.  In  such  cases  Uie  merest  pressure  on  the 
branch  bent  it  at  these  hoUowed-out  places.  More  than  once  when 
examining  my  pines  I  bent  the  twigs  by  accident,  squashing  the 
enclosed  larva  or  pupa.  In  nature  the  wind  must^  I  think,  not 
rarely  break  off  the  tvigs  at  such  places,  when  the  recognition  of 
the  broken  or  blown-down  twigs  might  prove  helpful  in  calling 
attention  to  the  pests.  This  use  of  the  thinnest  twigs  for  egg- 
laying  in  my  experiment  would  be  parUy  due  to  the  beetles  not 
having  enough  of  egg-laying  room  in  thicket  parts. 

If  one  remove  the  chip-cover  from  the  bed  before  beetle  eeoape, 
the  white  pupa  may  be  seen  lying  on  ite  dorsal  surfiice  with  the 
rostrum  arranged  along  the  under  surface  of  the  thorax.  When 
the  beetles  are  ready  to  escape,  they  bore  a  circular  hole  through 
bed-cover  and  bark.    Just  before  and  after  emergence  they  are 
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light  colotued,  but  soon  the;  daiken  into  their  normal  coloration. 
The  beetlea,  although  the;  can  fly  well,  are  somewhat  sluggish  on 
the  pines.  In  oollecting  them,  when  touched  they  would  often 
drop  to  the  ground  and  lie  motionleas  as  if  dead.  Owing  to  their 
coloui  they  ate  difficolt  to  find  on  the  pines,  till  one  by  practice 
gets  to  know  where  to  look  for  them.  When  huda  were  present 
the  beetles  wonld  often  lie  between  the  buds,  which  sometimes,  like 
the  stem,  showed  proboscis  ponctnrse. 

The  Gehbbatiok. 

In  the  literatore,  which  is  entirely  foreign,  on  the  generation 
and  flight  times  of  notatns,  very  opposite  opinions  hare  been  ex- 
presBed,  and  before  giving  my  experimental  evidence  and  showing 
where  the  various  theoriee  fail,  because  founded  on  a  wrong  notion 
of  the  biology,  it  will  be  useful  to  quote  representative  opinions. 

1st.  The  generation  is  a  double  one,  two  broods  of  beetles  being 
produced  in  one  calendar  year.  Professor  Henschel,  ohampioaing 
this  view,  writes  thus :  (S) "  Eine  in  Mu  engebracte,  vom  gennanten 
Eafer  getiidtete  12.  jahrige  Schwarzkiefei  ergabam  17  Juni  die 
ersten  am  26.  die  letzten  Imagines.  Zwei  weitere,  ana  derselbem 
Kultur  entnommene,  am  36.  August  eingezwingerto  Pflanzen 
enthielten  beratte  Puppen  und  lieferten  den  ausgebildeten  Eafer 
(im  Zimmer)  vom  3.  bis  10.  September.  Es  ^sst  eich  heraus  auf 
Folgendee  schliessen : — 

"(a)  Die  Generation  bei  P.  nottUiu  kanusein,  oder  is  Vielleicht 
soger  normal  eine  doppelte. 

"(fi)  Die  aua  derZweiten  (Sommer)  Generation  hervoi^ehenden, 
enerst  entwickelten  Eafer,  fliegen  (warme  Herbstwitterung  vorans- 
gesetzt)  znm  Theil  noch  in  Herbst  aus  und  iiberwintem  in  Freien; 
oder  rie  verbringen  bei  minder  gunstigen  ■Wittomugscharakter  den 
Winter  in  Puppenlager  und  verlaasen  dassselbe  erat  in  Friil^ahT 
uud  zwar  sehr  zeitig  (eiste  Marzkafer).  In  diesem  Falls  doppelte 
Generation  moglich." 

I  think  it  very  unlikely,  in  Britain  at  any  rate,  that  two  broods 
can  be  produced  in  a  year,  even  in  the  most  favourable  weather 
conditions,  but,  any  way,  one  cannot  safely  infer  it  from  Hensohel's 
facts.     One  has  no  guarantee  that  the  beetles  which  issued  in  Jane 
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wen  the  remit  of  e^  laid  in  the  same  year ;  indeed,  they  are 
likelier  to  hara  been  beetlee  from  larree  which  overwintered  as 
inch.  Bendee,  even  if  for  the  sake  of  argument  we  admit  that  the 
June  beetles  were  from  ^ge  of  the  same  year,  Hensobel  takee  for 
granted  that  the  so-oalled  summer  generation  is  able  to  proceed  at 
once  to  teim>dnction,  a  fact  which  haa  still  to  be  proved. 

2nd.  The  geruratioa  ia  a  single  or  onmial  one. — ^Bstzeburg,Nitsehe, 
Altom,  Paoly,  and  Perria  all  favoni  the  one-year  generation  (while 
also  admitting  the  additional  poeribility  of  three  generations  in  two 
years),  although  there  is  some  diiference  of  opinion  as  to  the  details, 
Batieburg  holding  it  to  be  the  general  rule  that  the  winter  is 
passed  in  the  imago  stage,  while  Peiris,  writing  of  his  observations 
in  'PnatM,  stands  out  for  hibernation  in  &e  larval  stage. 

Thus  Batzebnrg :  (6) "  Die  Generation  ist  auoh  meist  nur  eine  mn- 
jahrige  hochstena  dann  und  wasn  eine  anderthalbige,  gewiss  nie  eine 
doppelte.  Die  Safer  im  Nachsommer  oder  Herbst  ausschliipfen, 
iiberwintem  und  eich  im  Friihjahi  b^atten,  so  dass  man  die  Bmtt 
im  Laufe  des  Sommers  sich  vollstvidig  bia  mm  Kaf er  entwickeln 
debt." 

And  Penis ;  (7) "  Ordinairement  le  P.  notaitu  hiveme  a  I'itat  de 
larve,  CelleMU  se  traneforme  en  nymphe  vera  la  fin  du  mois 
d'avnl  on  dans  le  mois  de  mai  et  comme  I'^tat  de  nymphe  dure 
environs  nn  mois  et  qu'il  faut  ensuite  a  I'insecte  parfait  un  certain 
temps  poor  fortifier  sea  organaa,  durdr  eon  enveloppe  pratiquer  une 
ouvertnie  dans  la  oonche  de  fibre  lignenses  qui  fonnait  sa  niche  et 
percer  enfin  le  boia  on  I'dcorce  qui  I'abritait  il  en  rdsulte  que  lee 
Piaodes  ne  se  montrent  gufire  que  vers  la  fin  de  Jain." 

The  eeeming  contradictions  are  really  no  contradictions  at  all. 
The  facts  are  camc^  but  the  generalisation  is  wrong. 

The  key  to  the  whole  position  lies  in  the  proof,  given  by  the 
ezperimente,  of  the  long  life  and  long-continued  egg-laying  of  the 
mother  beetles  which  make  it  poeaible  to  find  not&tos,  at  the  same 
time,  in  very  difieient  stages  of  development.  During  my  experi- 
ments I  have  found  with  Henschel,  imigos  in  June  and  August ; 
with  Batseborg,  larvn  in  summer  and  hibernating  imagoe;  with 
Altnm,  imago*  in  May  and  August ;  with  Ferris,  hibernating  larvte, 
and  imagoe  in  June  and  July. 

On  one  and  the  same  day  and  near  one  another  it  is  possible  to 
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find  egge^  young  lame,  full-grown  larvs,  pnpffi,  and  imagoe;  and  the 
danger  of  ganeraliaing  !n  absence  of  a  complete  experiment  is 
fnrther  emphaelaed  when  I  state  that  I  had  feeding  side  by  side 
in  the  autumn,  repreeentativea  of  three  generations  of  imagoe  in 
direct  descent,  bom  iu  1896,  1S96,  and  1897  raepectively,  and 
among  these  feeding  imagos  could  be  numbered  beetles  which  had 
issued  from  mj  various  pines  in  every  month  of  a  year  except 
January,  February,  March,  ejid  December. 

Here  is  a  table  showing  the  times  when  eggs  were  laid  in  the 
course  of  the  experiments. 

Tables  of  Timet  of  Egg4aying. 


No.  of 

Length  oT  time  Notatni  wu 

Proof  UutEggi  were 

Pine. 

allowwj  to  remain  on  Kne. 

laidT 

IS96 

1 

BndofMucliaDdbeginDiDg 
April  17  onwtrdB 

A  new  brood  isined. 

2 

1897 

12 

April  15-M>T  10 

U 

April  21-M»  29 

Got  larra  on  iiaseotion. 

IG 

U.y  l-M.y  29* 

A  new  brood  issued. 

Ifl 

M«7  10-May  26 

17 

May  26-June  3 

IS 

M*y  2g^nDe  30 

SO 

June  8-June  29 

27 

June  29-July  10 

Lura  got  on  ^iModoB. 

26 

June  80-Ju!y  28 

SI 

July  10-July  28 

S2 

July  ]2-August  2 

SG 

July  17-JQly31 

se 

July  28-August  6 

87 

July  81-AugtMt  H 

es 

August  2-AngUBt  IB 

40 

August  9-AuguBt  27 

41 

AugniC14-Angnit2S 

45 

4fl 

August  2S- October  1 

I8&8 

es 

MarcU  14-^April  20 

A  new  brood  isaued. 

66 

March  23-April  22 

67 

April  9-May  28 

LarvtB  got  on  dissection. 
A  new  brood  issued. 

es 

April  20-May  10 

61 

Way  10-Hay  27 

Xisrvn  got  on  dissection. 

S2 

May  27-Jnne  22 

Pupe        „           „ 
A  new  brood  issiud. 

6S 

M.y  27-Jnne  29 

64 

Jnne22-Ju]yll 

Urra  got  on  dlseeotion. 

65 

June  29-Jnly  21 

66 

July  ll-AugaBt29 

" 

87 

July  2S-August  31 

The  months  of  the  year  in  which  new  imagos  have  issued  from 
thur  beds  after  pupation  will  be  seen  from  the  next  table. 
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Table  of  Eieape  Monila  of  Pissodee  notalut  under  natural 
eonditiom,  as  recorded  in  the  series  of  ExperimetitB. 


Tear. 

Month. 

Kemarke. 

1896 

Last  veek  of  Jnlj 

Augoat 

September 

October 

November 

From  eggs  UiA  in  same  year. 

These  beetles  were  from  eggs  laid 
in  lb96.    They  had  reached 

1697 

April 

the   imago   stage  before  the 

" 

May 

entry  of  winter  1896-97,  but 
till  April  and  May. 

" 

Jane 

From  eggs  laid  in  1896.   Winter 
passed   in   beds   as   full-fed 

July 

From  eggs  laid  in  1896. 

„ 

August 

From  eggs  laid  in  1897. 

„ 

September 

11             >•             » 

' 

October 

November 

"t 

1898 

April 
July 
August 

" 

„ 

Fr^'m  eggs  ikid  in  1898. 

" 

October 

„ 

I  also  found,  towards  the  end  of  March  hoth  in  1896  and  1897, 
beetles  feeding  on  my  pines.  These  were  beetles  from  among 
those  which  had  issued  in  the  previous  summers  or  autumns,  and 
had  early  come  oat  of  their  winter  quarters  to  feed  again.  Save 
December,  January  and  Febmary,  there  is  no  month  of  the  year 
in  which  I  have  not  found  feeding  beetles.  No  longer  then  con 
the  preparation  of  catch-trees  or  decoy  stems  be  limited  to  so- 
called  swarm  periods,  but  must  be  attended  to  from  March  onwards 
throughout  the  year. 

While  in  view  of  this  egg-laying  from  April  to  September,  and 
the  consequent  succession  of  imagos  (a  succession  which,  save  fot 
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the  intervening  winter,  might  be  expected  to  be  a  perfectly 
regalu  one),  the  old  diapate  as  to  the  gecention  loses  some  of  its 
dgnificance;  It  ia  nererthelesB  of  importance  to  know  how  long 
individual  development  takee. 

WluU,  then,  is  the  period  of  time  repreeented  from  the  egg-laying 
through  the  larval  and  pttpai  stages  and  up  to  the  itane  of  the 
individual  imago  t 

I  give  in  tabular  form  some  of  the  reenlta. 

Length  of  Time  for  Devdopment. 


Naof 
Pine. 


First  ImagoB 
Isaue. 


Length  of  Time. 


End  of  March  1896 
April  17,  1896 
June  17, 1896 
April  15,  1897 
April  21,  1897 
May  10,  1897 
May  26,  1897 
May  29,  1897 
June  3,  1897 


July  24,  1896 
Aug.  24,  1896 
Oct.  15,  1696 
Aug.  31,  1897 
Sept.  8,  1897 
Sept  24,  1897 
Sept.  29,  1897 
Sept.  18,  1897 
Sept.  20,  1897 


114  to  120  days. 
128  days. 


In  each  com  the  time  is  reckoned  from  the  day  on  which  the 
beetles  were  placed  on  the  plant. 

To  take  the  general  results  ^ven  in  the  table,  without  com- 
parison of  different  weather  conditions,  the  shortest  period  taken 
for  development  was  three  and  a  half  months,  and  the  longest, 
four  and  a  half  months,  showing  an  average  over  nine  cues,  extend- 
ing from  April  to  June,  of  four  months. 

Very  different,  however,  ia  the  reeult  if  the  larva  be  overtaken 
by  the  winter,  the  period  of  the  development  extending  then  over 
ten  or  eleven  months,  e.g.,  pine  3  held  in  November  1896  full- 
grown  larvfe  in  their  beda,  and  these  did  not  reach  the  imago  stage 
till — the  earliest  on  June  24th,  and  the  last  on  June  27th,  1897,  over 
ten  months  since  this  pine  had  been  left  free  from  beetles.  This 
is  further  ahowo  in  the  accompanying  table  ;— 
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No.  of 
Fine. 

Length  of  time 
Notatue  on  Pine. 

DateofloBue 
of  firet  of 
New  Brood. 

Length  of  Thne. 

31 
37 
39 
40 

Ju]ylOtoJuly28,1897 
Jolj31toAug.l9,  „ 
Aug.  2  to  Aug.  16,   „ 
Aug.9toAng.27,   „ 

Apr.  28,1898 
July  20,   „ 

„    25,    „ 

Over  9  months. 
Al)oulI2monUn 

It  is  impoamble,  however,  to  lay  down  a  hard  and  faat  role  as  to 
length  of  time  for  deTelopment  from  egg  to  im^o,  for  I  have 
found  and  been  surprised  at  the  great  variation  shown  in  nte  of 
growth  and  imago  escape  where  e^a  had  been  laid  by  the  same 
beetles,  on  the  same  plant,  and  within  a  comparatively  short 
interval  of  time  one  from  the  other.  The  part  of  the  plant  the 
e(^  are  laid  in;  the  difference  in  quality  of  food  in  different  paits 
of  the  same  host  plant,  so  that  some  larm  will  feed  in  better 
places  and  others  in  worse;  the  possibilities  of  overcrowding  from 
much  ^g-layiug  so  that  feeding  larvEe  will  interfere  with  one 
another ;  all  these  influence  developmeut  in  one  direction  or  the 
other. 

In  illustration  of  the  foregoing,  and  especially  to  show  that  issue 
of  adult  beetles  from  a  pine  may  last  over  a  much  longer  interval 
of  time  than  that  represented  between  the  laying  of  the  first  and 
the  last  egg,  I  subjoin  details  of  imago  issue  from  some  of  the 
experimental  pines. 

PiNB  2. 

This  pine  (a  four-year-old  one)  held  in  it  from  17th  April  1896 
till  about  the  middle  of  June  1896,  16  notatus.  The  first  new 
im^o  appeared  on  24th  August  1896  and  the  last  on  7th  July  1897. 

On  2nd  April  1897  I  uprooted  this  pine,  which  had  bean  standing 
all  winter  eipoeed  to  the  weather.  On  being  examined,  the  port 
of  the  pine  immediately  under  the  surface  of  the  soil,  for  a  depth 
of  2  inches,  showed  a  number  of  little  round  exit  holes  from  which 
adult  beetles  peeped  out.     One  of  them  on  being  touched  walked 
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Date  of  Issue  of 

No. 

Date  of  Issue  of 

No. 

New  Images. 

Newlmagos, 

August  24,  1696 

September  17,  1896 

2 

„        18,     .. 

1 

„      28,     „ 

19. 

2 

„      31.     „ 

.        20. 

4 

September    1,  1896 

,        22, 

2 

i.     .. 

24. 

3 

6,     „ 

.        26, 

2 

7,     „ 

27. 

1 

8,     „ 

October    6,  1896 

1 

10,     „ 

,.       12,     ,. 

1 

11,     „ 

Uoiember    2,  1896 

2 

12,     „ 

13,     „ 

1 

14.     .. 

23,     „ 

1 

.         16.     .. 

out,  but  eome  were  dead.  I  did  not  replace  thia  pine  in  the  soil, 
but  kept  it  in  a  muElin  bag.  On  8th  May  1897  another  notatua 
issued,  ou  4th  July  fout  mote,  and  the  last  two  on  7th  July  1897. 


This  pine  held  4  notatua,  2  male  and  ! 
to  10th  May  1897. 


females,  from  1 5th  ApriV 


Date  of  Issue  of 

No. 

Date  of  Issue  of 

No. 

New  Images. 

New  Images. 

Auguat  23.  1897 

3 

September  11,  1897 

1 

„      24,     „ 

,.          12,     „ 

2 

,.       25.     ,. 

1 

13.     .. 

..       26,     ,. 

„         14.     „ 

..       27,     „ 

24,     „ 

„       29,     „ 

25,     „ 

,.       30.     ., 

October    4,  1897 

.,      31.     ,. 

23,     „ 

September    1,  1897 

„       24,     „ 

2.    „ 

November  I,  1897 

8,     ,. 

8,     „ 

9.     .. 
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On  21th  December  I  uprooted  this  pine,  and  on  dissectioii  over 
the  whole  plant  I  found  other  nine  beds  with  pupa  or  lame  in  Uiem. 
Theee  nine  beds  were  all  on  a  part  of  the  pine  below  ground. 


PiSB  U. 

This  [one  held  12  notatus  from  Slat  April  1897  till  29th  May 
1897. 


Date  of  iBsne  of 

No. 

Date  of  Isaae  of 

No. 

New  Imagos. 

New  Imagoe. 

S«pl.mb«r    8,  1897 

September  30,  1897 

2 

„         15.      , 

October    6,  1897 

18, 

1 

7,     „ 

„         23, 

9,     „ 

25, 

„       16,     „       ■ 

27, 

17.     „ 

28, 

„       19,     ., 

2 

29, 

2 

On  24th  December  1697  I  uprooted  this  pine,  and  on  dissection 
found  an  inch  or  two  below  ground  aevetal  beds.  Of  these  beds 
four  were  touching  one  another,  one  of  them  held  a  perfect  beetle, 
one  a  pupa,  aad  the  other  two  fall-grown  latvffl. 


FiNBS  17  and  18. 

These  two  pines  were  not  very  healthy.  I  placed  them  both  in 
one  la^e  pot  on  25tli  May  1S97.  On  this  date  four  notatus,  two 
male  and  two  female,  were  placed  inside,  and  removed  on  3rd  June 
1897.    They  were  thus  on  the  pine  only  9  days. 


Date  of  Issue  of  New  Images. 

No. 

September  29,  1897 
Oetober  6, 1897 

1 
1 
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I  uprooted  this  pine  on  Slat  December  1697,  and  carefully 
dissected  all  the  bark  away  from  the  pine  which  so  tax  had  given 
up  no  beetlee.  I  found  near  the  top  of  the  etem  a  mature  beetle 
in  its  bed.  Lower  down  the  atem  I  found  feeding  latvee,  t.e., 
larreQ  which  had  not  yet  begun  to  make  a  bed,  eome  larger,  some 
amallei. 

In  the  other  pine  from  which  the  two  beetles  had  issued,  I 
found  on  dissection  three  pupating  larvte  in  beds  below  a  whoil, 
while  below  ground  I  got  larvce  which  bod  not  begun  to  make 
their  beds. 

PlKB  19. 

This  was  a  vigorous  young  pine  which  held  22  nototus  from 
29th  May  1897  till  30th  June  1897. 


D«le  of  Ime  of 

No. 

Date  of  Isaue  of 

No. 

NeTlmagoa. 

Hew  Imagoe. 

2 

October  18,  1897 

22.     .. 

3 

„       19,     „ 

„         26,     „ 

2 

»       21,     „ 

27,     „ 

1 

„       23,     „ 

28,     „ 

3 

„       26,    „ 

29,    „ 

2 

„       28,     „ 

30,     „ 

2 

.,       31,     „ 

October               1,  1897 

1 

November   4,  1897 

2,     „ 

2 

8,     „ 

4,     „ 

1 

9,     „ 

,.                   6.     „ 

4 

15,     „ 

7,     „ 

1 

19,     „ 

8,     „ 

1 

„        22,     „ 

9,    „ 

2 

27,     „ 

„       lOnndll,     „ 

2 

April  14,  1898 

>2,     „ 

1 

n     20,     „ 

16,     „ 

1 

..     28,     „ 

17,     „ 

1 

„     30,     „ 

'     i 

This  healthy  and  vigorous  pine  held  four  notatos  from  3rd  June 
1897  till  29th  June  1697. 
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Sat«  of  Issue  of 

Ko. 

Date  of  Issae  of 

No. 

Now  Imagoi. 

New  Imagos. 

Septomber  20,  1397 

October  13,  1897 

21,     „ 

„       15,     „ 

22,     „ 

„       1«,     „ 

23,     „ 

„       17,     „ 

24,     .. 

,.       18,     „ 

25,    „ 

„       19,     „ 

26,    „ 

21,     „ 

27,  ;, 

1 

„       !*,     „ 

28,     „ 

..       26,     „ 

29,    „ 

,.       26,     „ 

30,    „ 

„       28,     „ 

Oolober               1,  1897 

.,       30,     „ 

3  and  4,     „ 

.,       31,     „ 

6,     „ 

2 

November    3,  1897 

6.     .. 

6,     „ 

9,     „ 

17.     „ 

„      10  and  11,     „ 

2 

20,     „ 

12.     ,. 

2 

„        24,     „ 

On  24th  December  1897  I  temoved  the  soil  from  the  part  of 
the  pine  a  little  below  the  ground,  and  on  dissection  came  on  two 
beds  side  hj  side,  one  containing  a  pupa  and  the  other  a  larva. 

Before  passing  away  from  this  part  of  the  subject  I  would  like 
to  refer  again  briefly  to  the  question  of  the  generation.  Limiting 
ourselree  to  one  cycle,  and  to  the  earliest  laid  eggs  of  that  cycle, 
let  us  ask — What  is  the  generation  of  P.  notatvB^ 

We  have  seen  that  the  imagos  which  issued  in  July  1895  from 
the  pines  brought  from  Munich  fed  till  the  autumn  and  hibernated 
on  the  approach  of  winter,  and  how,  after  hibernation,  they 
copulated  in  spring  1896,  the  earliest  of  the  resulting  brood 
appearing  in  July  1896.  These  July  1896  beetles  wintered  in 
1696-97,  appeared  again  in  spring  1897,  and  from  their  copulation 
then  a  new  biood  b^an  to  issue  in  August  1897. 

Thus  we  hare  an  annual  generation,  one  brood  in  a  calendar 
year.  Bat  it  may  be  objected  to  this  that  the  imagos  which  issn« 
in  early  autumn  will  in  the  same  year  of  their  issne  proceed  to 
reproduction  and  e^^-laying,  from  which  eggs  beetles  would  be 
d«yeloped  say  in  June  o(  the  next  year  (winter  having  been  passed 
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in  tbe  larval  condition),  that  is,  in  time  to  lay  ^^  in  theit  tura 
from  wbicb  snothei  brood  would  be  developed  and  iBBoa  in 
September  or  October  of  the  same  year.  We  would  thus  have 
three  generations  in  two  years. 

I  reply  to  this  that  I  have  no  proof  tbat  the  newly  escaped 
beetles  of  autumn  are  able  to  proceed  at  once  to  reproduction. 
They  seem  rather  to  require  some  time  for  ripening,  so  that  repro- 
duction ia  delayed  till  after  hibernation. 

In  1896  I  placed  the  earliest  new  imagos  of  the  year  on  a  large 
pine.  The  first  imago  was  placed  on  the  pine  on  24th  July  and 
others  added  as  they  issued.  On  2nd  September  I  removed  the 
notatuB  from  the  pine  (there  were  no  fewer  than  27  beetles  on 
the  pine  at  the  date  of  removal).  This  pine  on  careful  examina- 
tion showed  no  trace  of  egg-laying. 

Again  in  the  next  year  on  24th  August  I  prepared  a  young  pine 
and  placed  on  it  the  first  issuing  beetles.  Four  beetles  were 
placed  on  the  pine  on  24th  August,  and  by  31st  August  there  were 
thirteen  notatus  on  the  pine.  Other  seven  weie  added  between 
31et  August  and  11th  September.  These  twenty  notatns  were 
allowed  to  remain  on  the  pine  till  7th  October.  On  27th  Decem- 
ber I  carefully  dissected  this  pine  from  top  to  bottom,  peeling  off 
all  the  bark,  and  found  no  trace  of  ^g-laying.  Still  again,  between 
12th  September  and  24th  September  I  placed  twenty  newly-issued 
notatos  on  a  fresh  pine  and  allowed  them  to  remain  till  they  went 
into  winter  quarters  in  November.  Dissection  of  this  pine  showed 
much  trace  of  the  feeding  of  the  beetles  but  none  of  egg-laying. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  here  that  during  the  August  and 
September  I  had  egg-laying  and  larval  feeding  in  other  pines 
which  during  these  months  held  old  beetles  which  had  issued  in 
the  preceding  year. 

But  while  the  beetles  that  issue  in  late  summer  or  autumn  seem 
not  immediately  ripe  for  reproduction,  these  individuals  which  have 
not  completed  their  development  because  of  the  entry  of  winter, 
but  have  Iain  in  their  beds  all  winter,  are,  when  they  issue  in  the 
next  year  as  imagos,  able  to  proceed  to  an  efficient  copulation. 
Doubtless  ripening  of  the  reproductive  organs  proceeds  during  the 
long  period  of  rest.  Here  is  the  proof.  At  the  end  of  June  1897 
and  the  beginning  of  July  1897  there  issued  from  two  of  my 
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piaea  imagos  which  had  passed  the  wmter  of  1896-97  in  beds 
u  fall-growD  larvee,  perhaps  some  as  pupa.  I  placed  nine  of 
these  on  a  pine  od  12th  July,  and  removed  them  to  fresh  material 
on  2nd  August.  The  proof  that  the;  had  bred  was  afforded  on 
21th  December,  when  I  dissected  the  plant  and  found  larvte  (I  may 
add  that  on  other  material  the;  continued  to  la;  till  September), 
a  hiood  of  neur  beetles  issuing  in  Jul;  169S. 

If  we  start  a  cycle  at  this  st^e  we  might  get  three  generations 
is  the  two  years,  thus : — Eggs  laid  in  July  would  give  imagos  in 
the  following  June  or  Jul;,  and  these  ptoceeding  to  reproduction, 
a  new  \stooi.  might  issue  in  late  autumn  of  the  same  year,  which, 
overwintering  as  imagos,  would  la;  their  e^s  in  the  following 
spring,  from  which  imagos  would  be  developed  in  summer.  Pro- 
fessor Kiieslin  (8)  of  Karlsruhe  b;  dissection  showed  that  when 
beetles  issued  their  genital  organs  were  not  fully  developed.  He 
believes  that  Pissodes,  which  appear  in  the  spring  from  larvie, 
which  have  'overwintered  as  such,  are  able  soouer  to  proceed  to 
reproduction  than  those  Pisaodes  imagos  which  issue  in  summer  as 
a  result  of  eggs  laid  in  the  same  year,  these  latter  imagos  appear- 
ing with  their  reproductive  organs  in  a  less  complete  condi- 
tion, and  so  a  longer  time  elapdng  before  they  can  pair  efficiently. 
Professor  Xiisslin  also  showed  this  most  interesting  fact  that  a 
female  isolated  in  spring  after  copulation  was  able  to  continue  the 
laying  of  fertilised  eggs  all  during  the  summer,  and  even  in  the 
winter  still  held  live  spermatozoa. 


Lekgtb  of  Lifb  op  Ihaoo. 

Earlier  in  this  communication  I  spoke  of  eggs  being  laid  from 
April  tUl  September  inclusive.  I  wish  now  to  emphasise  the  fact 
that  the  same  individual  mother  beetles  which  start  to  lay  in  the 
spring  live  all  the  summer,  and  can  be  found  in  September  still 
laying.  The  males  also  may  live  through  this  period,  copulating 
and  recopulating.  Xor  does  death  of  the  individual  necessarily 
take  place  at  the  end  of  one  such  copulating  or  egg-laying  season, 
but  as  the  cold  weather  approaches  these  beetles  may  go  into 
hibernation,  and  reappear  in  the  succeeding  spring  to  renew  theiz 
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copulation  and  egg-laying.  They  can  live  to  tlie  cloee  of  a  eecond 
yeai,  and  even  then  need  not  die, 

Ttiat  such  Btatemente,  in  view  of  the  general  impresuon  among 
Eoologiata  of  the  ahortnesB  of  imaginal  Ufe  (eepecially  of  a  mala 
that  has  copulated),  will  requite  for  their  general  acceptance  careful 
and  undoubted  proof  I  readily  admit,  and  euch  proof  I  now  pro- 
ceed to  give  in  detail. 

It  will  be  remembered  how  a  number  of  notatua  issued  in  the 
end  of  July  and  the  beginning  of  August  1896  from  pines  brought 
by  me  from  Monich.  These  notatns  fed  on  material  furnished  to 
them  till  14'oTQmber  1895,  when  they  stopped  feeding  and  went 
into  winter  quarters  a  little  below  the  surface  of  the  soil  of  the 
pots. 

Towards  the  end  of  March  1896  I  found  on  examination  that 
the  notatuB  had  come  out  from  their  winter's  rest  and  were 
crawlii^  on  the  muetin-enclosed  plants.  Some  of  these  on  Pine  1 
I  noticed  in  copula  on  2nd  April  1896.  This  pine  was  bred  in, 
and  before  the  issue  of  the  new  brood  I  removed  the  parent  beetles. 

Some  of  the  other  notatus  which  had  wintered  in  1899-96  I 
placed  on  Pine  2,  on  17th  April  1896.  This  was  a  day  of  bright 
sunshine,  and  the  notatus  were  seen  to  copulate  riotously.  On 
I7th  June  I  removed  the  notatua  from  this  pine  and  placed  some 
of  them,  along  with  others  of  the  old  beetles  from  Pine  1,  on  a  new 
pine — viz..  Pine  3.  I  got  a  new  brood  of  beetles  from  Pins  2  in 
August  1896. 

Fine  3  altogether  received  sixteen  old  (1895)  notatus.  In  July, 
when  examining  Pine  3,  I  chanced  to  see  two  pairs  of  beetles  in 
copula.  These  I  kept  out,  and  placed  them  on  a  small  pine  by 
themselves.  All  these  beetles  of  Pine  3  (including  the  foor  I  took 
out  and  isolated)  were  now  a  year  old. 

During  August  1896  my  time  was  so  taken  np  with  a  Summer 
Vacation  Lecture  Courae  that  I  had  little  opportunity  to  attend  to 
Fine  3.  Up  to  the  middle  of  August,  however,  I  had  noticed 
living  notatua  on  the  pine  (which  was  now  in  poor  condition),  but 
when  I  came  to  revise  my  pine  at  the  end  of  the  month,  I  found 
the  pine  dry  and  dead,  and  the  notatua  also  dead.  This  was  a 
disappointment  to  me,  as  I  might  well  suspect  that  the  death  ot 
the  twelve  months'  old  imagoa  had  been  due  tothdr  lack  of  propst 
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food  material,  tha  pine  beii^  hard  and  dead.  I  was  still  left, 
howerer,  with  the  four  notatus  praviously  isolated.  On  Sad 
October  1896  I  placed  these  four  on  b  fresh  pine,  snzronnded  as 
natial  with  muslin,  and  having  thrown  a  handful  of  moss  on  the 
Borface  soil  of  the  pot,  I  placed  the  pine  outside  in  the  garden, 
giving  the  protection  of  a  glass  roof  in  case  an;  heavy  snowfall 
during  the  winter  might  bring  the  experiment  to  an  untimely  end. 

On  6th  March  1897,  on  examining  the  pine,  and  pulling  aside 
the  moes,  I  noticed  a  slight  movement  of  the  soil  on  the  surface, 
and  soon  had  the  pleoeuie  of  seeing,  from  the  place  of  movement, 
one  of  my  old  notatus  appearing  after  hibernation. 

I  replaced  the  moss,  and  once  more  surrounding  the  pine  with 
muslin,  left  it  outaide. 

On  20th  March  1897,  a  sunny  day,  I  examined  the  [nne  again, 
and  found  all  the  four  notatus  on  the  pine.  Up  to  this  time  the 
beetles  were  twenty  months  old  (as  imagos),  and  had  hibernated 
twice,  in  the  winters  of  1896-96  and  1896-97. 

On  20Ch  March  1897  I  removed  the  four  beetles  to  a  new  pine, 
and  changed  them  later  on  the  following  dates  and  with  the  follow- 
ing results : — 


Kaot 

No.  of 
Pine. 

How  long  OB  Fine. 

-at'- 

Kaiurki. 

» 

M»r.  a)-Apr.  16, 1897 

Faondlung 

tHiaected  Chli  pine  beCora 

IS 

Apr.lI^BlwlO.     „ 

Golnewbn»dol 

Flnt  Dew  lm>«o  ImumI 
ADfOit  £>,  1W7. 

Id 

M.rl(Hl«y£B.     „ 

.. 

rint  new  Inuge  iuned 
AUEi>l(U.18n. 

17UH11S 

U.jrM^Jun.S,      „ 

Xri'ss,"" 

SO 

"r/T  SSn-" 

s 

w 

Jnni»-/nlrlO,1887 

pt^oudlMecUon 

» 

JnlrlWalyiS,    „ 

8 

sa 

JalySS-Ang.  B,      „ 

FoUHllBrne  oD 

dluectlou 

On  1st  August,  while  examining  Pine  36, 1  found  one  notatus 
lying  dead  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  On  9th  August  another  died. 
Only  one  veteran  notatus  now  remained  alive. 
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The  lecord  so  far  ia : 

I  mala  died  Jtme  29,  1897,  aged  23  montha. 
1  female  died  August  1, 1697,  aged  24  months. 


Bot  the  intereat  does  not  end  here.  Apart  from  the  long  life  of 
these  beetles,  it  is  additionally  interesting  that  a  male  should  be 
the  annivor.  I  had  no  doubt  of  the  Burvivor  being  a  male,^  bat 
to  pnt  the  matter  beyond  doubt,  I  put  this  survivor  under  a  bell 
jar  with  a  female  from  another  pine,  and  soon  the  two  were  in 
oopola. 

This  surviving  male  I  placed  on  a  new  pine  on  9th  Aognat  1697 
with  a  female  of  another  brood.     The  farther  record  is : 


No.  of 
Notatus 
on  Pine. 

No.  of 
Pine. 

How  long  on 
Pine. 

Remarks. 

2 
2 

40 
15 

Aug.  »-ABg.  27 
Aug.  27~Sept.  29 

New  brood  in  Jul;  1698. 
New  brood  in  1898. 

On  29tb  September  I  placed  these  two  beetles  on  a  fresh  pine, 
and  up  till  28th  October  I  frequently  saw  them  both  on  the  pine, 
the  male  bdng  now  twenty-seven  months  old.  In  the  beginning  of 
November  I  looked  again  for  the  two  beetles,  but  could  only  find 
the  female.  In  spite  of  long  search  there  was  no  trace  of  the  male, 
and  my  hope  was  that  it  had  proceeded  to  hibernation,  nor  was  the 
hope  vain,  for  on  examination  of  the  pine  on  12th  March  1898,  I 
found  the  two  beetles  feeding  on  the  plant,  their  proboacee  sunk 
deep  in  the  bark.  I  placed  these  two  beetles  on  a  fresh  pine  on 
14th  March,  and  continued  to  give  them  fresh  material  until  the 
experiment  ended  by  loss  of  the  veteran  male.  The  further  record 
ia  aa  follows : — 

'  Owing  to  ths  close  reumbluioe  of  males  sad  finiialet,  in  ordar  to  make 
rwognitioD  of  sex  sare  I  had  adopted  ths  following  pUn.  Wlien  I  fbnad 
two  bMtles  in  oopDla  1  matiUted  them  by  cutting  olT  the  tarHOsofa  1^,  on 
the  right  aide  in  the  oaae  of  a  male,  on  the  leTt  aide  in  the  caae  of  a  femaUw 
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No.  of 
PiI■^ 

No.  of 
BeeUM. 

Ungthoftime 
on  Pine. 

Proof  of  Egglaying. 

62 
58 
80 
6i 

60 

3 

3 

3 
2 
2 

Mu.  11-Apr.  20,  lB9g. 
Apr.  aO-M»y10,      „ 
l&y  10-M.y  27,      „ 
il»y  27-Jnno  23,     „ 
jQDo  22-Jiilj  9,      „ 
Julyll-Ang.  8,      „ 

Got  new  brood  Uter  in  soinB  ya»r. 
LarT«»Ddpnp«  got  on  dissection. 

Oa  3rd  Augtut  1698  I  placed  the  male  on  a  fresh  pine,  and 
observed  it  alive  seveial  times  daring  the  month.  On  31st  August 
I  undid  the  muslin  sack,  but  could  not  find  the  beetle.  Further 
prolonged  search  for  it  was  also  unsuccessful.  At  the  time  of  thla 
loss  the  male  had  lived  with  me  as  imago  for  over  three  years. 

The  loi^  life  of  the  adult  beetles  can  be  ahowu  in  another  vay. 
In  one  eenes  of  experiments  during  1897 1  began  ou  let  April  with 
thirty-six  notatus.  These  thirty-six  were  without  exception  adults 
which  hnd  issued  from  the  experimental  piues  in  August,  Sep- 
tember or  October  1896,  and  had  passed  the  winter  of  1896-97 
hibernating  in  the  soil. 

From  1st  April  1897  till  let  October  1897  these  notatus,  which 
were  distributed  over  various  pines,  were  looked  for  and  changed  to 
fresh  material  at  intervals  of  a  fortnight  and  over.  At  the  last 
change,  in  the  beginning  of  October,  twenty-seven  of  these  beetles 
were  alive,  a  fairly  equal  mixture  of  males  and  females.  Eggs  had 
bean  kid  from  tbe  end  of  April  onwards  up  to  and  including 
September.    The  furtihei  fate  of  these  notatus  is  as  follows : — 

FeUe  of  Thirty-six  Beetles  with  whiek  Keperimaii  wo*  started 
on  \st  April  1897. 


AlivaandFMd- 
ing  on  PiDM 
donngOotobw 
and  hovembtr 
1897,pMrioiiBto 
Eibfrnktion. 

FouDd  Dead 

during  the 

Year. 

Not  Found  in 
apila  of  Search 
whm  RemoT- 
ing  to  Fmh 
fi>t«ri>l. 

Lost  or 

Eecxped  while 

Chwging. 

Accidentally 
EUImL 

27 

1  on  Jena  21 
1  OD  Jnly  31 

1  on  Jnly  18 
1  OD  July  81 
ion  October  1 

1  on  Jnly  18 
l0DAngiut2B 
lonOotoberl 

I  on  Jnly  81 

i.Coog 
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These  hibematiiig  beetles  vere  in  Kovember  thirteen  to  sixteen 
months  old,  as  imagos. 

The  further  fate  of  eleven  with  ^hich  I  centinaed  to  experiment 
on  their  reappearance  in  1898  after  hibernation  is : 


}Ia.ol 

Mm. 

BmBw 

HQWlODgODPfM. 

proof  of  B«- 
Imjliig. 

^^ 

M 

„ 

ujKTio-MvtT,  :; 

67 

* 

JnlrS6-AnB.M,    „ 

In  August  a  gals  of  wind  tore  to  shieds  the  muslin  sarroonding  the 
pine,  BO  that  on  3Ut  August  1896  only  one  notatua  could  be  found. 
Up  to  this  time  these  beetles  varied  in  age  fiotn  twenty-tvo  to 
twenty-five  months,  and  during  this  period  they  had  twice 
hibernated. 


Piteadei  pimpkUiis  (Hbst.). 

Fisaodet  piniphilue,  the  pine  pole  weevil,  measures  less  than  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  sine,  and  in  colour  is  rusty  brown,  powdered 
all  over  with  whitish  scales.  The  posterior  comers  of  the  pro- 
thorax  are  rounded,  being  more  round  than  in  any  other  of  the 
Kssodes  spedes:  Scutellum,  whitish.  In  place  of  the  ordinary 
transverse  band  behind  the  middle  of  the  elytra  there  are  two 
large  rusty-yellow  spots,  one  on  each  side,  between  the  suture  and 
the  outside  edge.  These  spots  are  very  characteristic,  and,  along 
with  the  absence  of  the  band  at  the  front  of  the  elytra  (oharacter- 
istic  of  the  other  Fissodes),  ore  of  great  service  in  determina- 
tion. 

Distribution. — This  beetle  is  widely  spread  over  Europe,  from 
France  in  the  south  to  Sweden  in  the  north.  It  is  said  hj 
Fowler  to  be  rare  in  Britain.  Mention  is  made  of  it  as  found  at 
Sunderland  in  imported  timber,  and  doubtless  in  this  way  it  has  at 
will  spread. 
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Lifehigtory. — Thia  troublesome  and  eometimea  very  humful 
pest  attacks,  aa  its  nama  indicates,  chiefly  pine  foreat  in  tha  '  pole ' 
stage.  While  trees  from  twenty  to  forty  years  old  are  the  favourite 
breeding  places,  yet  [unipbilus  not  seldom  attacks  old  pinee,  ita 
tunnels  being  found  not  in  the  thick-barked  under  parts  but  in  the 
thin-barked  upper  parts  of  the  branches  of  the  orown. 

While  larval  tunnels  of  a  Htar-shaped  pattern  are  not  unknown, 
the  female  pioiphilus  Beems  most  usually  to  lay  her  e^p  nngly 
and  not  several  all  very  close  together.  On  peeling  the  bark  from 
an  attacked  stem  the  larval  tunnel  is  easily  traced  by  the  brown- 
black  bore  dust  which  fills  ii  The  tunnels  measure  from  4  to 
6  inches  in  length,  but  as  each  tunnel  winds  in  and  traverses  the 
bark  at  different  levels,  one  is  apt  to  think  from  the  comparatively 
small  part  presented  at  any  one  level  that  the  tunnels  are  shorter. 
The  pupal  beds  gnawed  in  the  wood  are  small,  in  keeping  with  the 
small-sized  weevil,  but  I  find  they  may  go  deep ;  indeed,  it  would 
be  posfflbte  to  bark  a  stem  and,  yet,  owing  to  the  depths  of  some  of 
the  beds  in  the  wood,  the  enclosed  larva  or  pupa  might  safely 
perfect  its  development.  Whilst  weakly  trees  may  be  preferred, 
piniphilus  also  attacks  healthy  trees.  As  it  makes  its  onsets  h^^ 
np  on  a  tree,  and  not  on  lower  more  easily  seen  and  examined 
parts,  the  determination  of  attack  is  rendered  difficult. 

The  forester,  up  till  now,  was  said  to  have  this  iu  his  favour, 
that  piniphilus  did  not  pass  through  its  round  of  life  rapidly,  but 
that  as  it  took  two  years  from  the  time  of  egg-laying  till  the 
beetles  were  mature  and  ready  to  issue,  time  was  given  for  obser- 
vation and  procedure  against  the  pest.  That  this  two-yearly 
generation  is  erroneous  my  experiments  will  show. 

The  imagos  were  said  to  issue  in  June  and  the  beginning  of 
July,  the  eggs  to  be  laid  in  July,  and  the  laivee  to  live  as  such  for 
over  twenty  monttis. 

Professor  Altum  (9)  founded  the  theory  of  a  two-yearly  generation 
on  the  fact  that  he  obtained  a  biood  of  piniphilus  in  1878  from  a 
dead  pine  whose  spring  shoots  of  1876  showed  normal  develop- 
ment while  those  of  1897  were  stunted.  He  argued  from  this 
that  if  the  generation  had  been  a  yearly  one,  as  the  beetles  issued 
in  1878,  the  eggs  from  which  they  were  developed  must  have  been 
laid,  say  in  June  1877,  too  late  for  the  resulting  larvie  to  hav9 
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affected  the  development  of  tbe  spring  shoots  of  1877,  vhich  in 
the  dead  pine  would  thus  not  have  been  found  stunted. 

The  other  tmggested  proof  of  the  development  from  egg  to 
im^D  Isetiiig  over  two  yeus  is  the  finding  at  the  same  time  of 
piniphiltis,  neu  one  another  and  in  very  different  stages  of  de- 
velopment. Thus  to  quote  Professor  Xitsche  (10) :  "  Oberfotster 
Petersen  zur  Flagieit  1876  im  W&lde  alle  Stadien  des  Ineektes 
voQ  kanm  dohtboren  I.arven  bis  eu  flugreifen  Eiifem.  Ebenso 
fand  Nitsche  nutte  October  1887  in  denselbem  Rollen  zwm  gans 
veischieden  grosae  Larven/ormen,  welche  durch  keine  Uebergange 
veibunden  waren,  also  wohl  von  zwei  verschiedenen  Jaht^ngen 
heirtlhrten." 

I  can  parallel  both  of  these  quoted  caaee  in  my  experiments,  and 
I  will  show  that  this  cannot  be  accepted  as  proof  of  a  two-yearly 
generation,  but  is  esptained  by  tbe  fact  that  like  notatus,  piniphUus 
baa  a  long  Imago  life,  with  an  egg-laying  which  lasts  over  a  num- 
ber of  months.  The  two-yearly  generation  of  P.  pinipkUut,  in 
view  of  &a  smaller  size  of  this  Iwetle  compared  with  other 
Pissodes  spedes,  often  seemed  to  me  hard  to  beUeve,  and  this  partly 
suggested  the  esperiment. 

At  the  end  of  April  1896,  through  the  kindness  of  Professor 
Pauly,  I  had  sent  on  to  me  in  Edinburgh  some  pine  logs,  which,  on 
dissection,  showed  the  larval  stage  of  a  Pissodea 

After  keeping  the  logs  for  a  short  time  in  water,  I  placed  them 
in  a  sack. 

On  7th  July  1896  the  first  beetles  issued,  and  on  examination 
they  proved  to  be  pinipbilus.  Escape  of  odolts  from  the  log/i  con- 
tinued to  25th  Joly. 

EZFXRIHENTS. 

Pine  log  1. 

The  first  ten  piniphilus  which  issued  I  placed  in  a  muslin  sack 
with  a  cut  length  of  sickly  pine.  The  piece  of  pine  was  paraffined 
at  both  ends,  and  was  allowed  to  stand  in  a  room  with  no  fire. 
The  ten  piniphilus  were  all  dead  by  2nd  August  1896.  After 
some  time  I  dissected  the  1(^,  but  could  find  no  trace  of  egg- 
laying. 
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Pinel. 

On  13th  July  1896 1  surrounded  a  health;  seven-year-old  young 
Piniu  gylvestrit,  which  wu  potted,  with  muslin  as  in  the  notatue 
ezperimenta,  and  seventeen  piniphilua  having  been  introduced,  the 
pine  was  placed  outside.  On  examination  of  this  pine  on  8th  October 
the  piniphilua  were  found  aiive,  and  were  removed.  In  the 
summer  of  1897  I  dissected  this  pine  from  top  to  bottom.  The 
pine  was  still  alive  and  healthy,  and  had  made  some  growth  dnring 
1897  in  spite  of  its  having  been  surrounded  all  the  time  with  a 
muslin  bag.  Here  and  there  over  the  pine  were  the  proboscis 
punctures  made  in  the  previous  year  by  the  feeding  pinii^lus,  and 
on  the  bark  being  stripped  the  brown  discoloured  spots  here  and 
there  on  the  alburnum  attested  the  feeding.  There  was  no  trace, 
however,  of  eggs  having  been  laid. 

Pine  log  2. 

On  Uth  Jul;  1896  another  pine  log  was  paraffined  and  placed 
in  a  sack.  Between  14th  July  and  2Gth  July  twelve  piniphilus 
were  introduced,  and  allowed  to  remain  till  3id  October.  Here, 
again,  I  could  find  no  trace  of  any  egg-laying. 

Pine  2. 

On  12th  October  1896  I  surrounded  another  potted  pine  with  a 
muslin  covering  and  introduced  thirteen  piniphilus,  all  of  them 
from  the  brood  obtained  in  July.  As  this  pine  was  larger  than 
those  usually  employed,  and  the  muslin  sack  presented  too  great  a 
surface  to  safely  allow  the  pine  to  be  exposed  to  a  high  wind,  the 
pot  was  sunk  in  the  soil  in  a  little  glass-house  at  the  Royal  Botanic 
Garden.  The  door  of  this  house  was  always  left  open,  and  except 
for  the  protection  of  the  surrounding  glass,  which  was  broken  in 
many  places,  the  weather  conditions  were  the  same  as  outside. 
One  can  safely  believe  that  no  eggs  were  laid  in  October  or  before 
the  next  year.  In  the  soil  of  the  pot  and  under  the  moss  provided 
for  the  purpose  these  piniphilus  hibernated  during  &e  winter  of 
1896-97.     On  looking  over  the  pine  on  Sod  April  1897  I  noticed 
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some  of  the  beetles  feeding  on  the  plant,  ahowing  that  for  some 
of  tbem  at  least  hibernation  was  over.  This  pine,  which  was  alive 
but  not  fiourishiag,  was  watered  at  intervals.  On  2Ut  Jane  1897 
the  livisg  piniphiluB  were  removed  to  fresh  material.  In  the 
month  of  September  the  first  beetles  of  the  new  brood  issued,  the 
flight  holes  being  in  the  npper  thinnest  part  of  the  main  stem. 
On  let  October  another  pinipbilue  issued,  and  still  another  on  2(Hh 
October.  On  29th  December  1S97  dissection  revealed  a  number 
of  beds  containing  full-fed  larvie.  The  theory  of  the  two-yearly 
generation  is  thus  disproved. 

As  Fine  2  had  never  been  very  healthy,  at  intervals  from  April 
onwards  I  had  placed  in  beside  it  cut  lengths  of  Pinut  lylvedrw, 
paraffined  at  the  cut  ends  so  as  to  give  the  piniphilus  a  choice  of 
other  and  thicker  breeding  material. 

The  record  from  these  pine  logs  is : — 


Log. 

Description. 

How  long  beside 

Proof  of  Egg-kying. 

A 

SOiDDhealoDg 
>Dd  8  inohei  m 

Aprils 

Od  Deoember  ZB,  1S97,  on  strip. 

to 

ping  tlie  b»rk  from  the  log, 
fitlean  bfT*  were  got   Seven 

diametar 

M>r  6,  1897 

of  them  Uy  in  beds  deep  in 
the  wood   three  in  bede1«B 

deep,  ftnd  two  xenisd  only 
to  hiw  began  to  gnaw  out 

their  bed.      The    remiOning 
two  larna  were  unalier,  and 

Ui  not  reaohed  the  foU-fed 

oondition. 

B 

24}  iDohM  long 

MsyS 

and  2^  ioohM 

and  >  larva  fonnd  in  its  bad. 

indismeter 

June  5,  I88T 

In  July  1808  a  mature  beetle 

C 

2t\  incbeg  long 

JnneE 

DiB>ectedonDeoembar29,Ig97, 

and  1  i  inches 

to 

when  twelve  bads  were  fonnd. 

in  diametar 

July  13,  1887 

larva.    These  were  covered 
overuuu.   On  July  16, 1898 

for  more  tW  a  week),  an 

opening  the  each  nine  live 

flight  holes  easy  to  aee.     By 
July  25  other  five  had  issoad. 

A  tabular  record  of  the  successive  p:nes  used  in  the  piniphilus 
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experiment  wil!  still  furttiei  prove  the  contintuaoe  of  the  egg- 
laying. 


No.  of 
Pine. 

No.  of 
BmUo. 

How  loDK  B«et1e> 
<mfintL 

Proof  of  Egg-Uying. 

2 

October  12,  1BB8, 

to 

Jaaa  21,  1S97 

S 

« 

Juns  21 

July  7,  1897 
My  7 

LaTTR  on  direction. 

i 

G 

DiBwotioti  on  Decembw  1  ihowed 

tb 

hme  in  beds.     Before  the  end  of 

July  28,  1897 

the  first  fortnight  of  July  1893  » 
number  of  besUea  had  itaned. 

On  July  22  Mid  23,  IB  more. 

»      ..                25,    4     „ 

„     ..               29,    e     „ 

..      ..                 SI,    1      „ 

..Angnst           I,  8     „ 

.,       ..                18.    2     „ 

..       ,.                26.    1     .. 

S 

4 

July  28 

la  beginning  of  Angiiat  1898  s  nev 

to 

brood. 

Angttrt  28.  1897 

6 

8 

Angnrt28 

to 

October  2,  1897 

On  2nd  October  1897  the  three  plniphiius  were  placed  on  a  new 
pine,  on  which  the;  remained  feeding  till  the  middle  of  November, 
when  they  proceeded  to  their  second  hibernation.  On  19th  March 
1898  I  fonnd  them  above  ground  ^ain  feeding  on  the  plant. 
They  were  at  this  time  twenty  months  old. 

P.  pmiphUm  then  resembles  P.  nofatus  in  its  long  life  as  imago 
and  in  the  continued  egg-laying.  The  generation,  following  one 
cycle,  is  at  the  most  a  yearly  one,  even  with  the  onfavonrable 
condition  of  development  being  retarded  by  the  intervention  of 
winter. 


Putodeepini  (L.). 

Deeeripiion. — This  beetle  meaenres  J  inch  in  length,  and  is  red- 
brown  to  black-brown  in  colour,  with  Hparee  yellow  scales  on  both 
upper  and  lower  Biufaces.  The  punctured  thorax  has  a  fine 
nueed  middle  line ;  ita  posterior  comeis  are  right-angled,  and  the 
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hind  edges  ahow  Bcarcely  any  sinuosity.  In  front  of  the  elytra 
are  two  yellow  spots  on  each  side. 

Behind  the  middJe  of  the  elytra  there  is  a  small  continuous 
tiunarerse  band  composed  of  yellow  scales  compacted  t<^thet. 
There  are  rows  of  long  deep  pita  down  the  wing  covers. 

Life  hislon/. — The  larger  brown  weeril,  which  is  found  in  the 
centra  and  the  north-east  of  Scotland  (and,  according  to  Fowler,  also 
in  Northumberland),  lays  e^^  on  old  atems  of  the  genus  Pinus, 
Soote  pine  and  the  Weymouth  pine  figuring  most  largely  in  notices 
of  attack.  The  thinner  parts  of  the  tree  are  not  n^lected  by  the 
females;  indeed,  Altnm,  generalising  from  his  experience  with  pint, 
pioclaims  that  in  the  first  instance  it  is  the  upper,  thinner  parta 
which  are  attacked,  and  later  in  the  pTOgiess  of  the  attack  the 
lower  thick  parts.  In  my  experiments  I  had  egg-laying  on  per- 
fectly thin  twigs.  In  one  case,  where  I  had  given  a  pine  log  for 
breeding  material,  and  placed  alongside  of  it  a  small  three-year-old 
pine,  eggs  were  lud  in  the  latter,  and  after  larval  feeding  the 
pupal  beds  were  formed  in  it ;  I  also  got  such  beds  on  thia  ^e 
roots  an  inch  or  more  below  the  soil. 

Spruce  also  is  sometimea  used  for  egg-laying. 

A  varying  number  of  eggs  are  laid  in  a  hole  bored  by  the 
female  in  the  bark.  The  larvse  start  from  their  common  hatching 
place  and  bore  out  in  all  directtona,  tiie  tunnels,  however,  running 
chiefly  in  the  long  axis  of  the  stem.  In  one  case  Altum  counted 
nu  fewer  than  thirty  of  these  tunnela  starting  from  one  point. 
The  tunnels  are  long  (I  have  found  specimens  up  to  a  foot  long) 
and  winding,  and  they  often  cut  one  another.  The  pupa  beds,  with 
their  characteristic  covering  of  wood  chipa,  are  made  in  the  outer- 
most layers  of  the  wood. 

It  is  a  practical  point  wotth  emphasiung  that  the  beds  may  be 
quite  into  the  wood. 

While  examining  a  pine  in  the  pole  stage  from  Aberdeea- 
shire,  I  came  on  the  work  of  piuL  Having  peeled  away  the 
bark,  it  was  easy  to  trace  the  progress  of  the  larva  by  the 
fraae.  This  I  removed  with  my  knife,  including  the  thicker 
maas  at  the  end,  where  one  might  have  expected  to  find  either 
laiva  or  pupa,  but  neither  was  seen.  Instead  was  a  round 
hole  neatly  plumed  with  sawdust.    The  grub  had  boied  into  thft 
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wood  fiistof  all  tnuBveraelf,  and  then  in  the  longitudinal  direction. 
All  behind  it  waB  sawdust,  and  the  grub  itself  was  lying  in  a  bed 
protected  by  the  outer  layers  of  overhead  wood.  In  such  a  posi- 
tion the  larva  might  easily  have  attained  ite  full  development  up 
to  the  imago  stage,  in  spite  of  the  tree  having  been  stripped  of  its 
bark. 

EZPBRIIIENTS. 

In  the  winter  of  1897-98  I  obtained  some  sections  of  Scots  fir 
from  Aberdeenshire,  and  on  determining  that  these  were  infested 
with  the  larviB  of  P.  pirii,  I  placed  tbem  in  a  sack  in  one  of  the 
hot-bouaes  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden. 

In  the  beginning  of  March  1898  the  adult  beetles  began  to  come 
away,  and  continued  to  issue  until  20th  May. 

With  this  material  I  carried  out  some  experiments  in  order  to 
compare  this,  the  largest  of  our  British  Fissodes,  with  the  other 
two  as  regards  generation,  length  of  life,  and  continuance  of  ^g- 
laying. 

PtM   1. 

On  2nd  June  1898  a  healthy  and  vigorous  growing  6 -feet 
Scots  pine  was  uptooted,  and  replanted  in  a  large  tub.  The  whole 
was  in  the  usual  way  surrounded  with  a  muslin  sack,  and  on 
account  of  the  size  of  the  pine  placed  (in  order  to  avoid  accidents) 
in  a  tittle  outhouse  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden.  The  door  of 
this  outhouse  stood  constantly  open,  and  the  weather  conditions 
were  the  same  as  if  the  pine  had  stood  exposed  save  that  it 
received  a  certain  shelter  from  the  wind  and  rain.  The  pine  was 
watered  at  intervals. 

Eighteen  Piisodet  pint  were  introduced,  and  remained  on  the  pine 
until  29th  July.  The  pine  was  soon  studded  all  over  with  drops  of 
renn  (which  ultimately  solidified  so  that  the  branches  were  covered 
with  little  whitish  balls),  which  had  ooted  out  from  the  punctures 
made  by  the  feeding  beetles. 

In  the  month  of  August,  when  examining  the  pine  here  and  there 
on  the  stem  I  noticed  the  bark  swollen,  and  on  such  places  being 
tested  with  the  finger  they  'gave.'  Dissection  at  such  places 
showed  that  the  swelling  indicated  the  path  of  the  feeding  larva. 
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On  12th  October  1896,  for  conTBnience  I  remored  this  pioefrom 
its  tub  and  sawed  it  up  into  pieces,  vbioh  were  placed  in  a  muslin 
fa^  over  which  water  was  thrown  at  intecvale.  The  spring  of 
1899  passed  without  any  issue  of  im^o,  but  on  dissecting  in  June 
I  came  across  pups  in  their  beds,  and  so  might  eoon  expect  escape. 
On  opening  the  sack  on  9th  July  1899  (the  sock  not  having  been 
examined  for  some  days)  I  found  a  number  of  P.  pint  had  iaaued, 
and  were  crawling  about  the  b^;  altogether  twenty-nine  bad 
iesned. 

By  the  end  of  the  second  week  other  iS. 
»     ttiid  „  31. 

„  „     fourth  „  4. 

In  August  other  14  issued. 


Pine  2. 

On  29th  July  1898  I  placed  thirteen  pini  on  a  thick  piece  of  a 
freshly-felled  full-grown  Scots  pine.  This  was  to  serve  as  breeding 
material,  and  in  order  to  supply  material  on  which  the  pini  might 
feed  end  so  continue  to  live,  I  enclosed  in  the  same  muslin  sack 
a  small  three-year-old  Scots  pine.  Hie  pini  were  removed  in  this 
experiment  on  30th  August  1898.  The  thick  log  of  freshly-cut 
pine  was  very  freely  used  for  ^g-laying,  and  dissection  after  a 
time  revealed  feeding  larvte.  The  first  imago  of  the  new  brood 
issued  on  24th  July  1699.  The  beetles  came  away  very  rapidly. 
Before  the  end  of  July  fifty  bad  issued,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
first  week  of  August  otter  twenty-three. 


fine  3. 

On  17th  Apra  1899  I  took  five  P.  pini  of  the  brood  that  had 
issued  with  one  in  the  spring  of  1697,  and  which  had  hibernated 
in  1897-1898,  and  placed  them  on  a  muslin  enclosed  pine.  In 
the  course  of  the  summer  breeding  was  attested  by  the  presence  of 
feeding  larvse.  The  spring  of  1899  was  very  cold,  and  this,  I 
think,  impeded  development.  The  five  pini  were  allowed  to 
remain  on  the  pine  until  37th  May,  when  they  were  removed.    It 
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was  not  till  the  fiiet  week  of  September  1899  that  the  eulieet 
beetlee  of  the  new  biood  issued,  the  escape  continuing  until 
26th  Septembei.  ' 

In  all  the  three  experiments  the  generatiou  ia  seen  ta  be  an 
annual  one. 

Length  of  life  in  imago  itage. — In  the  case  of  P.;>tnt,  also,  along 
life  baa  to  be  ohronicled.  The  imagos  which  issued  (after  the 
pupal  stage)  in  March  and  April  of  1898  lived  and  bied  during 
this  year.  In  November  they  proceeded  to  hibernation,  reappear- 
ing above  ground  ^ain  on  11th  March  1899.  The  five  men- 
tioned in  Experiment  3  continued  to  live  and  lay  eggB  during 
1899,  hibernation  following  in  November.  On  9th  March  1900  I 
undid  the  muslin  sack  that  snrrounded  the  pine  in  connection  with 
which  the  five  pini  were  hibernating,  but  could  find  no  beeties. 
The  pot  had  split  in  two,  and  I  was  af  nud  of  losing  the  beeUea  if 
they  should  reappear.  I  therefore  decided  to  look  for  them  in 
their  winter  retreat,  and  on  removing  the  surface  soil  carefully  I 
came  on  a  male  pini  which,  on  being  taken  up  into  the  warm  bond, 
Boon  started  to  move  actively  about.  This  beetle  was  now  two 
years  old,  and  hod  hibernated  twice. 

As  to  when  the  imago  may  be  go^  there  was  no  month  in  the 
whole  year  save  January  and  December  when  I  did  not  find 
feeding  imagos  on  my  plants.  It  was  very  interesting  to  me  to 
find  P.  pini  feeding  in  one  case  even  in  the  month  of  February. 
Thb  was  on  a  pine  where  I  had  ten  hibernating  pini  of  a  brood  of 
1899.  During  same  mild  weather  at  the  end  of  Febnuuy  1900, 
I  bad  the  curiosity  to  open  the  sack  and  examine  this  pine,  when 
I  found  that  the  beetles,  tempted  by  the  comparatively  high  tem- 
perature, had  left  their  winter  quarters  and  were  feeding  on  the 
plant. 

Gbhkbal  Conolobiokb. 

1.  The  FisBodes  have  a  remarkably  long  hfe  in  the  imago  stage. 
This  long  life  is  characteristic  of  both  eezes. 

2.  Copulation  and  egg-laying  are  not  single  acts,  which,  once 
accomplished,  terminate  the  life  of  the  individual,  but  both  may  be 
often  repeated.    The  same  individuals  which  have  paired  and  bred 
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in  one  season  ma;,  after  hibernation,  still  fmther  proceed  to  a  nev 
season's  reproduction. 

3.  Hibernation  takes  place  in  tbe  montb  of  I^ovembei,  and  in  a 
season  of  average  temperature  ends  in  March;  in  exceptionally 
mild  weather  even  earlier. 

1.  Ef^-laying  takes  place  in  all  months  from  AprU  (in  a  tbtj 
favourable  season  even  in  March)  to  September  inclusive. 

6.  As  adult  beetles  may  be  met  with  during  all  this  period,  the 
length  of  time  necessary  for  individual  development  loeea  some  of 
the  Bignificanoe  that  up  till  now  has  been  assigned  to  it  in  relation 
to  exterminative  measures,  because  a  comparatively  limited  flight- 
period  being  disproved,  corresponding  limited  and  definite  swatm- 
periods  can  no  longer  be  relied  on. 

6.  Still,  limiting  our  view  to  one  cycle  and  the  earliest  lud  t^t 
of  that  cycle,  the  generation  is  typically  a  yearly  one. 

7.  Ae  the  first  imagos  issuing  in  the  summer  as  a  nsnlt  of  eggs 
laid  earlier  in  the  same  year  ue  not  immediately  able  to  proceed 
to  an  efficient  copulation,  but  require  some  time  for  ripening,  there 
is  little  likelihood  of  there  being  in  out  climate  two  generations  in 
direct  descent  in  one  calendar  year. 

On  these  conohisions,  and  the  knowledge  derived  from  the  breed- 
ing and  observation  of  the  species,  we  found  the  following 
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The  great  means  the  forester  has  in  proceeding  gainst  these 
pests  once  they  have  got  to  work  is  the  preparation  of  catch-trees 
or  decoy  stems.  These  will  be  sickly  plants,  or  trees  left  here 
and  there  in  nursery  or  plantation ;  or  plants  can  be  artificially 
weakened  and  left  standing,  or  an  older  tree  can  he  cut  down  and 
allowed  to  lie  as  a  breeding  place.  In  consequence  of  the  long- 
continued  life  and  egg-laying,  such  trap-plants  must  be  arranged 
and  visited  and  renewed  at  intervals  throughout  the  whole  year 
from  March  till  October. 

These  trap  trees  will  be  barked  or  removed  before  the  endoeed 
brood  has  reached  maturity  and  their  contents  in  the  shape  of 
larvee  or  pupce  destroyed. 
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My  experience  is  th&t  where  full-grown  larvie  have  been  exposed 
to  the  light  and  weather  by  a  stripping  of  the  bark,  and  a  removal 
of  the  bod  coveringB,  they  do  not  complete  their  development,  yet 
it  is  safer  not  to  give  them  the  opportunity.  It  should  not  be  for- 
gotten, especially  in  the  case  of  P.  pini,  that  the  full-fed  larva  or 
the  papa  may  be  protected  by  the  wood  under  the  outermost  layers 
of  which  they  may  have  bored, 

Where  notatns  is  plentiful,  collecting  the  imsgos  would  be  a  use- 
ful measure.  This  plan  could  certainly  be  adopted  in  nurseries 
with  good  results.  The  beetles  would  require  careful  looking  f(», 
however,  owing  to  their  protective  coloration,  tnit  favourite  places 
for  iQiem  are  below  the  whorl^  at  the  bases  of  the  bifoUar  spurs, 
and  between  the  buds.  I  have  pointed  out  that  imagos  may  be 
found  during  many  months  and  new  imago  issue  also,  yet  the  inter- 
vention of  winter  will  give  rise  to  a  certain  aeemii^  periodicity  of 
imago  appearance.  Collecting,  then,  will  probably  be  most  suc- 
cessful in  the  springtime,  when  the  overwintered  beetles  and  the 
earliest  escaping  ones  renew  or  proceed  to  their  egg-laying ;  and 
also  from  August  onwards,  when  escape  will  be  at  its  height. 

Where  the  beetles  have  not  yet  got  a  footing,  a  timely  and 
vigorous  rooting  out  of  all  suppressed  or  sickly  pines  will  go  far  to 
prevent  iignrious  attack. 

As  guides  denoting  attack  we  may  mention — 

(a)  The  bead-like  drops  of  resin  that  issue  from  the  wounded 
hark. 

(b)  The  drooping  of  the  plants^  with  a  reddening  of  the  needles. 
(e)  The  little  proboscis  puncturinga, 

((f)  Broken  twigs. 

(e)  At  later  stages  before  escape,  in  young  or  smooth-barked 
parts,  on  the  fingers  being  pulled  over  the  bark  little  risii^  may 
be  felt  or  little  ridges  may  be  eeen.  On  cutting  into  these  it  will 
he  found  that  they  mark  the  place  of  larval  tunnel  or  pupa  bed. 

Natural  ^ds  in  checking  increase  of  the  peete  will  be  forthcoming 
from  parasitic  inaeots,  and  from  birds.  From  notatus  and  pini- 
philus-attacked  material,  I  have  brad  out  many  parasitic  Ichneu- 
monidie,  and  I  have  found  silver  firs  'holed'  all  down  the  stem  by 
woodpeckers  which  had  wounded  the  trees  for  the  enclosed  larva 
and  pupse  of  Piiiodea  piixae. 
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The  Biology  and  Forest  Importance  of  Scolytim  (Eccopto- 
gtuter)  miUtialriatas  (Marsh).    By  B.  Stewart  MacDougall, 
M.A.,  D.Sc.     Communicated  by  Professor  Coss^b  Ewabt. 
(KeulJiiii«4,  1900.) 

The  Scoljtidffi  is  a  family  of  small  roundish  tetramerotts 
beetles  characterised  hy  the  fact  that  the  female  beetle  enters 
bodily  the  tree  or  plant  for  her  egg-laying,  the  eggs  being 
generally  laid  in  little  notches  cut  out  in  the  sides  of  the  mother 
gallery.  With  some  species,  however,  the  eggs  are  laid  all 
together  in  a  bunch.  The  grubs  sre  whitish,  wrinkled  and 
legless,  and  have  brown  scaly  heads.  The  close  resemblance 
to  each  other  of  the  grubs  of  the  various  species  renders  the 
determinatioQ  of  the  species  from  larval  characters  extremely 
difiBcnlt,  if  not  impossible,  but  the  figures  or  patterns  present«d 
by  the  mother  gallery  and  the  larval  galleries  in  relation  to  it 
are  in  general  so  highly  characteristic,  that  with  these  and  the 
name  of  the  host  plant  one  can  generally  determine  &a  species. 

The  family  Scolytide  numbers  in  it  some  of  the  very  worst 
insect  enemies  of  onr  woods  and  felled  trees.  Some  do  harm 
OS  imago  by  gnawing  the  roots  of  conifers ;  some,  both  as  imago 
and  grub,  attack  the  bast  of  grown  conifers;  others,  again,  like 
HyUeinus  piniperda — that  scourge  of  onr  pine-woods— do  harm 
as  newly-issned  imagines  by  tunnelling  into  the  young  shootsi 
and  later,  both  as  im^o  and  larva,  boring  their  galleries  in  the 
cambial  region,  interfering  with  the  conduction  of  sap,  and 
weakening  or  killing  the  tree;  while  members  of  still  another 
group  bore  into  the  wood  and  render  it  useless  for  technical 
purposes. 

Among  the  six  species  of  Scolytus  given  by  Fowler  as  British, 
we  have  enemies  of  the  birch,  oak,  and  elm.  Two  species  attack 
elm,  viz.,  Scotytue  dettrvclor,  Oliv.  {Geoj?royt,  Goetie),  the  larger 
elm  bark  beetie,  and  Scolytug  mvltistriatnt,  the  smaller  elm 
bark  beetle. 
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As  regards  inaect  and  work,  the  two  may  b«  dietinguiahed  thus . — 
S,  dettructm-  is  larger,  measuring  4  to  6  nun.,  tmdtUiriatM  being 
in  length  only  3  to  3|  mm.  The  larrra  of  deitructor  are  also 
larger,  henoe  the  mother  gallery  and  the  resulting  larval  tunnels 
are  also  of  greater  ciicamfeience.  The  larval  galleries  of  S. 
deatructor  from  each  mother  gallery  are  not  bo  numerous  nor 
so  close  together  as  those  of  S.  rmillietriaiua. 

Scolytue  mvitiftriatas. 

The  beetle  is  black  or  dark  brown,  and  glossy,  the  antenns; 
and  legs  paler.  The  thorax  is  longer  than  broad  and  very  finely 
punctured,  the  punctures  on  the  flat  put  being  finer  and  not 
so  thick  as  those  at  the  sides.  The  biown  elytra,  somswhat 
narrowed  behind,  show  many  punctured  striie.  From  the 
posterior  margin  of  the  second  abdominal  segment  there  projects 
a  moderately  long,  strong  spine,  backwardly  directed.  In  the 
male  the  forehead  is  somewhat  compressed,  and  bordered  at 
the  sides  and  behind  with  greyish-yellow  little  bristles.  In  the 
female  the  forehead  is  somewhat  arched  and  lacks  the  bristles. 
Length,  3  to  3}  mm. 

After  fertilisatbn  and  the  boring  into  the  bark  of  the  elm, 
the  female  gnaws  out  in  the  cambial  r^on  a  gallery,  longitudinal 
in  direction.  This  gallery  cut  out  in  the  youngest  wood-layer 
variee  in  length  between  one  and  two  inches,  measurement  of 
some  of  the  galleries  in  my  experiment  giving  1^  in.,  1^  in.,  2  in. 
In  shape  the  gallery  resembles  a  miniature  golf  club,  the  head 
of  the  club  marking  the  place  of  entrance  and  start.  Along 
the  sides  of  this  neat  gallery,  the  mother  cuts  little  notches  at 
equal  distances  from  each  other,  and  in  each  notch  an  egg  is 
laid.  The  legless,  whitish,  brown-headed  grubs  on  hatching  out 
proceed  to  gnaw  their  tunnels  at  right  angles  to  the  parent 
gallery.  These  tunnels,  crowded  together,  are  cut  chiefly  into 
the  bark,  but  where  the  bark  is  thin  their  course  can  be  traced  also 
on  the  outermoet  layers  of  the  wood.  As  the  tunnels  run  out  from 
the  parent  gallery,  they  cease  to  be  at  right  angles,  but  bend,  some 
upwards  some  downwards,  while  the  width  of  the  tunnel  keeps 
increasing  with  the  growth  of  the  grub.  At  the  end  of  the  larval 
tunnel  (some  of  the  tunnels  in  my  specimens  were  2J  inches  long) 
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the  fuU-fed  grub  papatee  in  an  ovsl  bed  hollowed  out  in  the  bark, 
whence  later,  after  papation,  the  imago  bores  out  through  bed  and 
bark,  the  flight  holes  on  stem  or  branch  from  which  a  brood  has 
iaaned  resembling  a  nomber  of  email  sbot-holeB.  If  one  examine 
the  beetles  in  their  beds  soon  after  they  have  ceased  to  be  pupae, 
their  colour  is  light-brown  yellow,  with  dai^  glossy  heads. 

WhUe  continental  writers  were  unanimons  on  the  point  of 
midtutTiatut  being  a  late  awarmer,  not  appearing,  it  was  said, 
until  a  summer  temperature  had  been  reached,  there  were  no 
experimental  records  as  to  the  length  of  time  necessary  for  the 
completion  of  the  life  cycle,  and  partly  to  make  certain  of  this 
and  partly  to  determine  whether  mnltistriatus  would  attack  (and 
be  snccesaful  in  attack)  a  healthy  tree,  I  undertook  my  experiment. 

Previous  to  the  experiment,  I  had  recorded  several  obeerrations 
of  this  beetle  in  my  notes.  Thus  in  Mimich,  in  the  autumn  of 
1894,  several  elm  logs  on  dissection  showed  larva  of  vndtietriatut. 
These  logs  after  beii^  kept  in  water  for  some  time  were  placed 
in  a  room,  where  they  remained  quite  dry  until  the  spring  of  1895, 
when,  again,  they  were  placed  in  water.  At  the  end  of  June  and 
in  the  first  days  of  July,  the  beetles  began  to  issue  from  the  logs. 

Again,  in  Munich,  in  the  laboratory  of  Professor  Pauly,  I  not«d 
escape  of  beetles  as  follows :  — 


Date  of 

Deteof 

Number  of 

iBnu. 

Beetles. 

Isme. 

Beetle.. 

1895,  July 

1 

189fi,  July 

11 

2    -. 

16 

12    .. 

„ 

3    . 

30 

„ 

13    .. 

„ 

■4    .. 

13 

„ 

U    .. 

„ 

5    .. 

i 

„ 

15     .. 

a 

7    .. 

5 

With  some  of  this  material  I  started  an  experiment  in  Munich, 
and  in  July  1896  brought  with  me  to  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden, 
Edinburgh,  from  Munich,  the  sack  containing  the  prepared  [neoes 
of  elm  and  the  beetles.  From  pressure  of  work,  however,  I  was 
unable  to  attend  further  to  the  matter.  In  the  antunm  of  1897, 
when  removing  the  pieces  of  elm  from  the  sack  in  which  they  had 
been  standing  since  July  1896,  I  noticed  them  covered  with 
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fli(^t  holes,  indicating  that  some  time  in  1897  there  had  been  an 
escape  of  a  new  brood  of  beetles,  and  that  my  experiment  would 
hare  been  suocessful  had  I  had  leisure  to  attend  to  it. 

In  February  1898  I  took  out  one  of  the  branches  from  vhich 
a  brood  had  isaaed,  and  vaa  dissecting  it  with  a  view  to  making 
a  moseum  preparation  of  the  work  of  S.  multittriatia,  when  I 
come  upon  some  living  larvae.  These  most,  I  think,  have  come 
from  eggs  laid  by  some  of  the  1897  beetles,  which  thus  appear  to 
have  used  for  breeding  purposes  the  very  some  branch  in  which 
thay  themselves  had  been  bred.  This  branch — 23  inches  long  by 
If  inches  in  diameter — cut  in  July  1896,  had  been  paraffined  at 
the  cut  ends  to  prevent  excessive  loss  of  mixture,  but  by  1897 
must  have  lost  its  freshness  and  been  dry  and  dead. 

In  order  to  allow  the  larree  present  in  the  half-dissected  speci- 
men of  elm  to  attain  their  full  development,  the  branch  was  placed 
in  a  cotton  sack,  and  exposed  in  the  Garden  to  all  weathers.  On 
16th  July  1898  beetles  b^an  to  issue,  and  from  this  dead  dry 
branch  I  obtained  on 

Jnly  16  ...  i  nwitutriattts. 
18  ...  2 


29  ...  1 

With  this  freah  supply  of  mvUietriatva  I  started  a  new  expert- 
ment. 

MetJwd  of  Experiment. 

Two  branches  of  Ulmus  eampettrit,  freshly  cut  in  the  Royal 
Botanic  Garden,  each  measuring  2  feet  long  by  2J  inches  in  dia- 
meter, were  placed  in  a  cotton  sack,  after  being  paiaf&ned,  i.«.,  the 
cut  ends  of  the  branches  had  been  dipped  in  melted  paraEGn,  which 
when  sohdified  had  formed  a  crust  over  the  cut  surfaces.  This 
coating  of  paraffin,  by  causing  retention  of  moisture,  kept  th« 
branohes  fresh  for  a  much  longer  time  than  they  wonld  have 
remained  so  without  the  treatment.  To  the  sack  containing  the 
elm  branches  eleven  S.  nttUtvitriattiB  were  added  between  Joly  1& 
and  July  19,  1896.  The  elevaa  were  placed  in  without  their  sex 
htang  determined,  as  determination  of  these  small  beetleB,  with  ft 
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lens,  meant  a  handling  of  them  ench  aa  might  hare  risked  their 
life,  and  as  my  material  was  not  plentiful,  I  was  unwilling  to  run 
tha  risk  of  loss. 

Examination  of  the  two  branches  on  5th  August  revealed  eeveral 
entrance  holes  in  the  bark,  a  ulight  outflow  of  sap  marking  the 
place  of  the  beetles'  entry.  Three  of  the  eleven  beetles  were  lying 
dead  in  the  bottom  of  the  sack.  On  20th  September  other  two 
dead  beetles  were  found,  and  s  live  one,  which  I  kept  out. 

On  10th  February  1S99  one  of  the  branches  was  carefully  dis- 
sected, an  entrance  hole  being  followed  up,  when  I  found  that  at 
this  place  a  mother  gallery  had  been  made  and  eggs  had  been 
laid,  the  larvn — exposed  by  the  scalpel — having  started  to  gnaw 
out  their  galleries.  These  larves  were  very  email,  and  had  not  pro- 
gressed far  from  the  mother  tunnel.  As  the  year  went  on  constant 
examination  was  made  regardii^;  the  imago  issue,  and  at  last,  on  1 3th 
July,  the  first  new  beetle  issued.  Here  is  the  record  of  escape 
from  these  branches: — 


Date  of 

Dateo 

Naniber  of 

Iwne. 

Beetle*. 

iMue. 

Beetles. 

399,  Julj 

13    .. 

1 

1899,  Aug.    5    ... 

4 

„ 

14    .. 

2 

, 

6    ... 

3 

„ 

16    .. 

2 

7    ... 

1 

„ 

18    .. 

1 

, 

8    ... 

1 

20  .. 

21  .. 

22  ., 

...     2 

9    ... 

1 

1* 

11    ... 

6 

• 

24    .. 

3 

13    ... 

7 

26     .. 
29    .. 
SO    .. 

15    ... 
19    ... 

21/22... 

„ 

3 

12 

Aug 

4    .. 

3 

f»rt 

13     ... 

2 

Dissection  of  the  branches  on  13th  October  showed  several  full- 
fed  larvEB  in  their  beds. 

From  the  forcing  experiments  and  observations  it  will  have 

been  noticed  that  the  earliest  time  of  issue  for  the  adult  beetle 

has  always  been  June  or  July.     The  generation  of  the  June  or 

*  A  larva  and  a  papa  la;  not  far  htaa  the  eiit  hole  of  this  battle. 
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July  beetles  is  an  annual  one,  the  larvte  from  the  eggs  of  these  fiist 
beetles  passing  the  winter  as  larvm  and  completing  their  growth  in 
the  spring  and  early  summer  of  the  next  year  in  time  to  allow  of 
preparation  and  escape  of  imagos  in  July. 

With  the  material  thus  obtained  in  Only  and  Aogost,  an  experi- 
ment was  arranged  to  test  whether  or  no  mvUialnaitu  was  able  to 
attack  aacceesfnlly  and  breed  in  a  perfectly  healthy  tree. 

Method  of  ExperimeiU. 

A  large  cotton  sack  in  the  form  of  a  sleeve  open  at  both  ends 
was  slipped  over  a  vigorous  branch  of  a  healthy  Ulmus  campeetrigr 
ttke  branch,  of  courae,  not  being  severed  from  the  tree.  One  end  of 
the  sleeve  was  securely  bound  round  the  branch,  and  the  other  end, 
after  the  introduction  of  the  beetles,  likewise  secured.  The  sleeve 
was  wide,  and  by  means  of  thin  stakes  it  was  kept  from  touohlng 
the  branch,  except  at  the  aeoured  ends. 

The  above  was  done  on  two  difierent  branches,  the  sleeve  on 
Branch  I.  holding  twenty -two  mullistriattu  introduced  between  July 
15  and  July  30, 1 699,  and  that  on  Branch  II.  holding  twenty-three 
irmttidriaivs  introduced  between  August  13  and  August  26. 

At  difTerent  times  the  '  sleeves '  were  opened,  and  up  to  Nov- 
ember live  mulUitriatut  were  seen  crawling  over  the  branches. 
Examined  in  July  of  1901,  and  later,  the  two  branches  were  both 
alive  and  showed  quite  green  on  dissection.  In  neither  case  did 
the  beetles  succeed  in  rearing  a  brood. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  S.  7nultigtriatiie  alone  and  unaided  is 
not  a  formidable  enemy  of  our  elm  trees,  although  in  conjnnction 
with  S.  deetrueior,  the  larger  elm  beetle,  and  seconding  the  work  of 
the  latter,  it  might  have  considerable  importance. 

In  cases  where  muitUtriaitts  was  proving  troublesome,  the  attacked 
trees  should  be  felled,  and  the  branches  containing  the  encloeed 
brood  burned. 

Perhaps  a  useful  measure  would  be  the  preparing  of  sickly  trees 
or  branches  aa  traps  for  the  beetles  to  lay  in,  these  to  be  peeled 
before  a  sufficient  time  had  elapsed  for  the  larvee  to  have  completed 
their  development,  and  the  bark  burned. 
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Note  on  the  New  Star  in  Perseus.     By  The  Aatronomer- 

Boyal  for  Scotland.     (With  a  Plate.) 

(Bead  Much  4,  1001.) 

We  ate  again  indebted  to  Dr  T.  D.  ADderaon  ol  this  city  for  the 
annoancement  of  the  discovery  of  a  new  star,  vhioh  was  Ant  seen 
by  him  at  2''  40"  a.m.,  G.M.T.,  on  Friday,  the  22nd  February. 

Shortly  after  eleveD  o'clock  on  the  forenoon  of  that  day  Dr 
Anderson  came  to  the  Royal  Observatory  and  communicated  the 
exact  particulars  of  the  startling  phenomenon.  The  approzim&te 
position  of  the  star  in  the  heavens  was  R.  A.  •-  3?"  24™  2S',  DecL  = 
4-43*34';  itwaaof  the  2*7  magnitude,  and  of  bluieb-white  colour. 
Telegrams  were  at  once  dispatched  to  the  Boyal  Observatory, 
Greenwich,  and  to  the  International  Central  Bureau  for  Astro- 
nomical Telegrams  at  Kiel  for  general  distribution  to  the  observa- 
tories of  the  world.  To  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  special 
telegrams  were  also  sent  to  a  few  distinguished  spectroecopists. 

The  magnificent  spectroscope,  presented  to  the  obeervatofy  by 
Lord  Crawford,  and  specially  conetmcted  by  Messrs  T.  Cooke  & 
Sons  of  York  for  stellar  spectroscopy,  was  at  once  mounted  to  the 
15-inob  refractor,  and  everything  prepared,  as  far  as  possible,  for 
obeervation.  Fortunately  the  sky  partly  cleared  in  the  evening, 
when,  at  fi**  30"  p.m.,  I  had  the  great  pleasure  of  inspecting  tiie 
star  with  the  6 '3-inch  Simms'  refractor  and  a  small  direct  vimon 
prism.  The  first  impression  was  in  a  certain  sense  disappointing, 
as  the  spectrum  showed  none  of  the  striking  peculiarities  eo  con* 
spicuously  displayed  in  the  case  of  Nova  Anrigae,  which,  it  will  be 
recollected,  was  also  discovered  by  Dr  Anderson.  The  spectrum 
was  hrilliaat  indeed,  but  apparently  absolutely  continuous  from 
the  red  to  ttie  extreme  violet ;  a  fact  which  was  confirmed  by  Mr 
O.  Clark.  The  first  view  with  the  larger  instrument  gave  no 
further  information,  and  it  was  only  on  very  careful  inspection 
that  Dr  Halm  noticed  about  half  a  dozen  delicate  abeorp^on 
lines,  and,  in  addition  to  these,  two  hazy  dark  bands,  closely  ac- 
companied in  each  case  by  indications  of  brighter  intervals  on 
the  less  refrangible  mde.     The  wave-lengths  of  these  bands  wer» 
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601  &nd  486,  and  thue  would  seem  to  Kgiee  with  those  of  the  two 
principal  nebula  linea,*  The  positions  of  these  features  were 
measured  as  satisfactorily  as  theii  faiotnese  permitted. 

Several  of  the  dark  Hnea  I  was  able  to  confirm,  but  thickening 
haze  prevented  farther  observation.  On  this  night  Mr  Heath 
secured  a  photograph  of  the  star  with  the  24-iDch  reflecting  tele- 
scope tiurongh  shifting  clouds.  The  night  of  the  23rd  was  nnfor- 
tnnately  overcast,  ozc«pt  for  a  very  short  interval  at  aboat  e^^ht 
o'clock,  when  Dr  Halm  and  Mr  Clark  saw  the  Nora  and  esti- 
mated its  brightness,  which  was  found  to  exceed  that  of  Capella 
by  a  fifth  of  a  magnitude.  An  attempt  at  viewing  the  spectrum 
with  the  16-inch  refractor  led  to  no  result 

The  sky  was  completely  overcast  on  the  24th,  25th,  and  26th. 
On  the  27th  the  weather  was  more  favourable,  although  observa- 
tions could  only  be  made  through  rifts  in  the  clouds.  The  whole 
character  of  the  speotrum  had,  in  the  interval,  undergone  a  pro- 
found change,  and  now  resembled  indeed  that  of  Nova  Aurigs 
when  at  its  greatest  biiUiancy.  Besides  the  bright  bands  suspected 
on  the  22nd,  which  had  now  increased  so  much  in  brightness  as 
to  become  the  moet  prominent  feature  in  the  spectrum,  the  O-line 
of  hydrogen  had  blazed  out  with  great  brilliancy.  This  line  had 
been  specially  looked  for  on  the  22nd,  bat  no  trace  of  it  could 
then  be  distinguished.  Nearly  all  the  bright  bands  were  of  con- 
Biderable  width,  being,  in  fact,  in  general  not  less  than  three 
times  the  width  of  the  slit  used.  It  required  no  considerable 
optical  means  to  bring  out  the  special  characteristics  of  the  Nova 
type,  for  the  whole  apectmm  was  beautifully  shown  on  applying 
a  tiny  direct  vision  prism  and  cylindrical  lena  to  the  eye-piece  of 
the  finder,  which  has  an  aperture  of  only  3}  inches. 

Owing  to  the  repairs  of  the  dome,  now  in  progress,  the  auto- 
matic driving  of  the  telescope  was  to  some  extent  deranged.  In 
spite  of  these  untoward  circumstances,  Dr  Halm  and  I  succeeded 
in  securing  a  fair  number  of  measures  of  the  principal  spectroscopic 
features. 

■  Note  added  Uuch  IS.— While  the  band  at  4SS  />>i  la  nadonbtwlly  das 
to  hjdnigtD,  whiob  UbIm  prannt  in  the  tpMtnun  oftbanabnla,  that  at  COl 
(1^  doM  Dot  appear,  ae  later  meaaoraments  ihowad,  to  ooiaoide  with  the  chief 
Debvla  line  at  S007,  bat  ia  probably  identical  with  the  ohronHwpherie  line 
sore  due  to  iron. 
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Somewhat  similar  oboervahons  wen  made  on  March  let,  but 
the  impressioii  was  gained  that  the  dispersion  employed  was  too 
great  for  the  star's  diminished  light.  Accordingly  a  30°  prism  of 
very  tranapaient  flint  glass  by  Salleron  was  adapted  to  the  speo- 
ttoBcope. 

On  resuming  work  on  the  3id,  under  favourabla  atmospheric 
conditions,  this  change  in  the  apparatus  told  with  full  effect.  .  All 
the  larger  bright  lines  were  well  defined,  each  one  with  an 
attendant  deep  black  line  on  the  more  refrangible  side. 

This  very  favourable  night  afforded  a  large  nomber  of  satis- 
factory measures,  which  still  await  final  reduction.  The  chief 
results  may,  however,  to  some  extent  be  summarised  as  follows : 

The  spectrum  seems  to  be  due  to  two  media,  one  of  which  emits 
light  of  a  limited  number  of  definite  wave-lengths,  and  must  there- 
fore be  considered  as  gaseous.  The  continuous  background  may 
reasonably  be  attributed  to  matter  of  a  liquid  or  solid  constitution. 
The  dark  lines  are  then  the  effect  of  absorption  on  the  part  of  the 
same  kind  of  gaseous  matter  that  yields  the  bright  spectrum,  only 
with  this  difference,  that  the  absorbent  medium  most  bo  of  lower 
temperature  than  the  body  producing  the  continuous  spectrum, 
and  that  it  is  being  carried  towards  us  at  a  very  high  velocity.  It 
is  not  at  all  necessary  that  this  absorbent  laysr  should  he  of  great 
thiokneaa,  provided  it  is  of  sufficient  density.  The  relative  differ- 
ence of  velocity  of  the  two  bodies  is  quite  stupendous,  tiie  reduc- 
tion of  the  observationB  so  far  yielding  the  enormous  value  of  600 
milee  per  second.  It  is  certainly  remarkable  that  this  Nova 
should  show  a  displacement  of  nearly  the  same  amount  and  towards 
the  same  nde  as  Nova  Aurigse.  It  is  not  altogether  inconceivable, 
however,  that  the  two  stars  may  have  something  in  common  as 
regards  their  origin,  as  they  are  both  in  the  Milky  Way,  and  not 
more  than  30*  apart. 

The  accompanying  drawing  made  by  Dr  Halm,  which  was  shown 
at  the  meeting,  represents  the  spectmm  as  seen  in  oui  instrument 
on  March  3rd.  The  intensity  curve  is  based  on  estimates  of 
brightness  of  the  bands  made  at  the  same  time. 

A  number  of  photographs  of  the  violet  part  of  the  spectrum 
have  been  secured  by  Mr  Heath,  using  an  object  glass  prism  in 
front  of  the  63  inch  equatorial     Unfortunately  it  has  not  yet 
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been  poedble  to  delennine  the  waTe-Ienf^ths  of  the  lines  ehona  on 
these  plates,  but  the  general  character  of  the  Bpeotrom  seeme  to 
agree  vith  that  of  the  vieual  part 

In  the  Times  of  March  let  Miss  Agnes  M.  Gierke  propounded 
the  hypothesis  that  the  broadening  of  the  lines  in  the  spectrum  of 
the  new  star  might  be  due  to  the  influence  of  a  powerful  magnetic 
field,  and- that  in  this  case  their  light  would  be  polarised,  bo  to 
speak,  in  "eectiona,"  thus  afibrding  an  instance  of  the  well-known 
"  Zeeman  phenomenon."  At  the  same  time  Mies  Gierke  indicated 
how  the  question  might  be  at  once  decided  with  the  help  of  a 
Nicol  prism.  Last  night  afforded  a  singularly  favourable  chance 
for  making  tbte  interesting  experiment.  Accordingl;,  at  a  time 
when  the  sky  was  perfectly  clear,  and  the  spectrum  was  conse- 
quently seen  to  the  best  advantage,  the  chief  lines  were  carefully 
examined  with  a  square-ended  polarising  prism  by  Dr  Halm  and 
myself.  No  trace  of  polarisation  was,  however,  visible ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  bright  lines  could  be  clearly  seen  of  their  full  width 
in  all  positions  of  the  prism.  To  whatever  cause,  therefore,  the 
extreme  width  of  these  lines  may  be  due,  it  is  not  to  the  one  so 
ingeniously  suggested  by  Miss  Gierke. 

Regarding  the  brightness  of  the  star,  the  following  notes  may  be 
of  general  interest : — 

Feb.  19.— Prof.  Pickering  photographed  that  part  of  the 
heavens  without  obtaining  a  trace  of  the  star,  which  he  cornddeiB 
mnst  therefore  have  been  fainter  than  Iltb  magn. 
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From  the  19th  to  the  23Td  the  stai  must  have  increased  in 
brightness  at  least  26,000  times  (25,120). 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  interval  between  the  28Td  of  Febmaiy 
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and  the  3id  of  March  (or  in  eight  days),  it  must  have  lost  fully 
JttiB  of  its  light. 

As  hearing  on  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  etar,  we  have  an 
iutereating  note  from  Mr  W.  B.  Dodd,  of  WhitehaveD,  who  inde- 
pendently discovered  the  Nova  on  the  night  of  Febmary  23rd. 
On  the  night  of  the  31st,  some  three  hours  before  the  star  was 
first  seen  by  Di  Anderson,  Mr  Dodd's  attention  chanced  to  be 
directed  to  the  constellation  of  Perseue.     He  writes : 

"Occupied  with  Perseus  at  11.4S  ;  tried  to  get  the  telescope 
pointed  on  t  Persei,  but  the  Btai  had  got  too  low  for  the  stand 
I  was  using.  I  glanced  across  the  constellation  to  Algol,  and 
remembered  that  there  was  no  utar  as  bright  as  either  of  them 
[c  or  p  Peraei]  in  the  space  between." 
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Additional  Note  on  the  tntra-Neptunian  Planet,  whose 
exiatenoe  ia  indioated  by  its  aotion  on  Oomete.    By 
ProfeeBor  Oeorse  Forbes,  M.A.,  F.R.8.    (With  a  PUte.) 
(Bwd  Mftf  B,  1801.) 

The  history  of  research  in  this  planet  ie  briely  u  follows : — 

In  1879  Professor  Newton  enunciated  the  proposition  that  if 
the  elliptic  orbits  of  comets  have  been  changed  from  parabolas  by 
planetary  perturbations,  then  the  probabilities  are  in  favour  of  the 
comet's  position  at  the  time  becoming  the  aphelion  position  of  the 
new  orbit  This  explains  why  the  aphelion  distances  of  so  many 
comets  agree  with  the  mean  distances  of  Jupiter  and  Neptune 
roepectively. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  when  this  was 
announced,  I  stated  that  if  this  be  trae  there  are  certainly  two 
nndiecoyered  planets  beyond  Neptune,  one  of  which  is  at  a 
distance  from  the  sun  about  100  times  the  mean  distance  of  the 
earth  from  the  son. 

In  1880,  on  16th  February,  I  made  a  communication  to  the 
Boyal  Society  of  Edinburgh,*  referring  to  seven  comets  whose 
aphelia  were  calculated  to  be  at  this  distance,  and  describing  an 
attempt  to  determine  the  present  porition  of  the  new  planet  on 
the  supposition  that  it  occupied  the  longitudes  of  the  several 
apheUa  at  dates  when  the  comets  were  at  thoee  aphelion  portions. 
Mr  Isaac  Boberls  made  a  search  by  photography  but  did  not  find 
the  planet,  possibly  owing  to  my  having  indicated  for  his  search 
an  area  that  waa  too  limited. 

These  calculations  have  lately  been  revised  by  me,  use  being 
made  of  every  elliptic  orbit  in  Galle's  recent  Catalogue  (Cometen- 

*  A  ihoTt  kbitruct  appeared  in  the  Frateediagi.  I  printed  private); 
100  copiei  of  the  full  paper,  which  were  distributed  to  obterratories  and 
aitrononnn  who  applied  for  them.  The  prewat  Aitrouomer-BofaJ,  who  ut 
that  time  edited  Tha  Ohtenatory,  publUhed  the  fall  paper  in  the  iatue  ot 
that  jonrnal  for  Juna  1S80.  Tha  perLnrbationa  of  Urann*  by  tha  new  planat 
were  discnned  in  a  paper  read  to  the  R.S.B.,  1880,  May  17th.  Further 
particnlais  were  given  to  the  B.8.E.,  1881,  Jannar;  17th.  Both  of  thaee 
appear  in  tba  PnceatingM. 
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babnen,  1893)  which  could  thiov  light  on  the  aabject.  The 
rettUtfl  ue  inteieatiiig,  and  generall;  confirm  the  conclunona 
aTrived  at  in  1880  as  to  the  probable  position  of  the  new  planet. 
The  whole  of  the  work  waa  gone  over,  reasons  were  foond  for 
altering  some  of  the  data,  an  error  in  one  of  the  oalculationa  was 
disooTered,  and  a  comparatlTely  recent  oomet  was  added  to  Um 
list.    Yet  the  final  position  assigned  to  the  planet  was  unchanged. 

The  present '  Kote '  comes  from  the  discovery  of  a  remarkable 
confinnation  of  these  results.  It  is  well  known  that  the  comet  of 
1566,  which  has  generally  been  looked  on  as  a  return  of  the 
comet  of  1264,  did  not  reappear  in  1818  as  was  expected.  In 
fact,  it  seems  to  have  disappeared  as  oompletely  as  did  Lezell'e 
comet  of  1770  by  the  attraction  of  Jupiter  upon  it  when  Id 
aphelion. 

The  longitude  of  the  aphelion  of  comet  166S  waa  99**34'  in  the 
year  1696,  and  its  distance  from  the  sun  was  88  times  that  of  the 
earth.  Now,  I  find  that  if  my  published  results  be  correct  the 
longitude  of  the  new  planet  in  1696  was  113°,  its  distance  from 
the  BUD  being  100  timea  that  of  the  earth.  From  this  it  appears 
to  be  highly  probable  that  the  non-retom  of  the  oomet  was  due  to 
its  defiection  at  aphelion  by  the  new  planet. 

Anyone  who  has  read  Laplace's  analysb  of  the  ac^on  of  Jupiter 
upon  Lezell's  comet  *  must  realise  that  if  Jupiter's  longitude  had 
been  unknown  it  aught  have  been  found  by  the  action  upon  the 
comet.  So  also  in  Hub  case  we  may  deduce  conclusions  which 
must  be  true  if  the  oomete  1264  and  1663  were  identical  And 
the  first  oonctusion  is  that  the  longitude  I  have  asrigned  to  the 
planet  which  we  know  to  be  at  100  times  the  earth's  distance  from 
the  sun  is  not  far  wrong. 

The  latitude  of  the  oomet  1556,  when  in  aphelion,  was  SO*. 
Hence  ite  distance  from  the  planet  was  very  much  greater  than 
is  the  cose  with  ordinary  cometaty  perturbations  oonndered  by 
astronomen.  On  the  other  hand,  snob  perturbations  are  im- 
portant only  for  a  few  days  or  weeks,  while  in  the  present  oass 
the  inflnence  remains  of  the  same  order  of  magnitude  for  nearly 
two  hundred  years. 

It  becomes  then  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  examine^  g 
*  Mecaniqut  OeUtU,  vol.  !▼.,  pp.  xrUL  *nd  22S,  etct 
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in  the  first  plaoe,  the  nature  of  these  perturbations  on  various 
assumptions  as  to  the  mass  of  the  planet.  If  it  be  found  that  the 
perturbations  would  not  suffice  to  prevent  a  return  of  the  comet, 
in  a  moderately  changed  orbit,  except  on  the  assumption  of  a  moss 
so  great  that  its  influence  on  other  planets  could  not  have  escaped 
notice,  tlien  we  may  be  sura  that,  if  comets  1264  and  1656  were 
identical,  the  comet  must  have  ralumed  as  an  unrecognised  comet 
in  an  altered  orbit.  If  we  can  identify  comet  1S5G  with  such  a 
comet  seen  in  the  last  half  century,  a  beautiful  problem  presents 
itself :  Given  an  oibit  transformed  into  another  given  orbit  by  a 
planet  of  unknown  mass  in  a  position  approximately  known, 
determine  the  mass  and  exact  longitude  of  the  disturbing  planet. 

The  estimation  of  the  general  character  of  the  perturbations  is 
facilitated  in  the  present  cose  by  the  following  considerations : — 

1.  The  aphelion  radius  vector  (or  the  line  of  apsides)  is  very 

nearly  in  the  line  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  Kodss, 
being  only  4j°  from  it. 

2.  The  comet's  aphelion  being   68  times,  and  the  planet  100 

times,  the  mean  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun,  and 
the  angle  between  the  radii  vectores  of  the  two  bodies  at 
the  aphelion  being  31*,  it  follows  that,  at  and  about  the 
time  of  greatest  disturbance,  the  perturbations  by  the 
planet  are  almost  entirely  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
the  comet's  orbit,  so  increaaing  the  inclination  and  retro- 
grading the  line  of  Nodes. 

3.  At  any  other  position  of  the  planet  wbera  then  is  any 

component  in  the  plane  of  the  comet's  orbit,  the  action 
is  such  as  to  increase  the  longitude  of  Perihelion 
I  have  mode  a  preliminary  computation  of  the  general  character 
and  amount  of  these  perturbations,  and  find  that  if  the  new  planet 
have  the  same  mass  as  Jupiter,  the  oibit  of  this  comet  would  not 
be  so  seriously  affected  as  was  that  of  Lexell'a  comet  by  Jupiter ; 
but  the  plane  of  the  new  orbit  would  be  inclined  to  that  of  the 
old  one  at  about  5°,  so  that  the  longitude  of  the  Node  would  be 
retrograded  about  12°,  and  the  inclination  of  the  orbit  to  the 
Ecliptic  would  be  increased  by  about  3*,  and  the  longitude  of 
FeriheUon  would  be  advanced  slightly. 

But  the  number  of  comets  affected  by  this  new  planet  is  so 
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l&Tge  that  in  all  probability  tlie  new  planet  has  a  greater  mass^ 
th&n  Jupiter.  If  the  new  planet  be  several  times  the  mass  of 
Jupiter,  the  orbit  of  the  comet  of  155G  might  be  so  much 
disturbed  as  to  render  the  comet  on  its  return  unrecognisable,  if 
the  existence  of  the  new  planet  be  ignored. 

A  careful  examination  of  all  the  comets  in  Galle's  Catalogue,  to 
which  elliptic  orbits  have  been  assigned  has  convinced  me  that 
no  one  of  them  is  the  lost  comet  1556. 

At  the  same  time,  if  the  new  planet  had  deflected  the  comet  so 
far  as  to  prevent  its  return  up  to  now,  the  planet  must  have  a 
mass  so  great  that  its  influence  on  planetary  orbits  would  ere  now 
probably  have  been  detected.  It  is  therefore  desirable  to  search 
among  the  cornels  to  which  elliptic  orbits  have  not  yet  been 
assigned,  to  see  whether  any  one  of  them  may  be  the  lost  comet 
1566. 

Upon  making  this  search,  I  found  that  Comet  1844  iiL,  which 
has  been  assumed  to  have  a  parabolic  orbit,  would,  if  its  orbit  were 
elliptic,  have  its  aphelion  in  longitude  116°,  while  Comet  1843  ii. 
would  have  its  aphelion  in  longitude  115°,  and  no  other  comet  in 
the  whole  of  Galle's  Catalogue  can  possibly  be  iden^ed  with 
Comet  1556.  It  is  to  the  first  of  these,  1644  iil,  that  I  wish  in 
the  first  place  to  draw  attention.  According  to  the  ephemeris 
published  by  me,  the  aphelion  longitude  of  this  comet  was 
occupied  by  the  planet  in  the  year  1705,  i.e.,  about  the  same  time 
as  the  comet  itself.  Both  Encke  and  Cooper  (Comelie  Orhitt, 
p.  173),  besides  others,  have  noticed  a  similarity  between  this 
comet  and  1556.  I  find  that  if  this  comet  be  moving  in  the 
disturbed  orbit  of  1556  the  Node  has  been  retrograded  consider- 
ably, the  inclinaMon  has  been  increased,  and  the  longitude  of 
Perihelion  has  been  advanced.  In  all  these  points  it  agrees  with 
the  character  of  the  perturbations  that  we  should  expect  the  new 
planet  to  produce,  as  stated  above.  Also  the  line  of  intetsectioti 
of  the  two  orbits  is  near  their  aphelia,  and  is  approxiinately  in 
the  position  suggested  by  a  preliminary  examination.  Only  the 
latitude  of  Aphelion  is  smaller  than  would  be  expected  on  any 
moderate  assumption  as  to  the  mass  of  the  planet.  This  is  the 
only  apparent  discrepancy  that  appears  in  the  preliminary  investi- 
gation.    In  all  other   particulars   the   orbit  of   Comet  1844  iJi 
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appears  to  be  the  orbit  of  the  Comet  1666,  perturbed  by  ■  planet 
considerably  larger  than  Jupiter,*^  situated  at  or  abont  the  position 
indicated  as  to  radios  vector  and  longitude  in  my  original  com- 
munication to  the  Boyal  Society  of  Edinburgh  in  1680,  acooiding 
to  which  the  planet  is  at  100  times  the  mean  distance  of  the 
earth  from  the  sun,  and  is  in  longitude  ISl*  in  this  year  1901. 

With  r^ard  to  Comet  1843  ii.,  if  this  be  a  reappearance  of 
Comet  1666,  the  Nodes  have  been  retrograded,  the  inclination 
increased,  and  the  longitude  of  penhelion  advanced,  as  in  the 
other  cose.  But  the  latitude  of  aphelion  hae  not  been  reduced 
like  the  other,  but  rather  increased.  Also  the  Perihelion  distance 
has  been  increased  quite  suHiciently  to  account  for  the  inferior 
display  and  the  insignificance  of  its  last  appearance. 

It  would  be  rash  to  make  any  further  expression  of  0[nnioQ- 
until  the  calculations  have  been  completed.  In  the  meantime  the 
conclusions  certainly  arrived  at  are  the  following : — 

1.  The  position  of  the  new  planet  as  stated  in  1880  is  con- 

firmed by  a  fuller  investigation  on  the  same  lines. 

2.  If  the  comets  of  1264  and  1666  were  identical,  the  new 

planet  would  produce  perturbations  whose  amount  is 
sensible,  and  these  account  for  the  non-reappeaianoe  of  the 
comet  in  its  old  orbit,  and  may  lead  to  further  knowledge 
about  the  mass  and  position  of  the  new  planet. 

3.  It  is  poedble  that  one  of  the  comets,  1844  iii.  or  1843  iL, 

may  be  the  lost  comet  of  1556,  perturbed  in  its  orbit  by 
the  new  planet;  and  the  re-ezamination  of  the  1666 
observations,  and  the  computations  which  I  am  now 
engaged  on,  must  throw  some  light  on  this  question. 

*  In  the  paper  which  I  read  totha  R.S.E.  in  JtDoary,  1B81,  the  perturba- 
tions of  Ursnui  b;  the  new  plaiist  led  me  to  eetimate  its  man  at  a  little  more 
than  half  that  of  Jnplter. 
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On  Hair  in  the  Bquidee.    B7  F.  fi.  A.  Marshall, 

B.A.,  F.R.8.E.    (With  Six  Platee.) 

(Read  June  17,  1901.) 

The  taxonoDiic  value  of  hair  has  long  been  recognised.  The 
different  t;pes  of  human  hair  bare  been  made  use  of  aa  a  basis  for 
classification  of  the  varieties  of  Man  by  Primer  Bey*  and  maDy 
others,  while  Waldeyerf  in  his  Atlas  has  described  briefly  the  hair 
characters  of  well  known  members  of  the  Mammalian  orders.  In 
the  present  paper  it  is  proposed  to  deal  with  hair  within  the  limits 
of  a  single  family,  that  of  the  Equids,  and  to  describe  certain 
peculiarities  in  the  hairs  of  members  of  that  group,  which  the 
author  is  of  opinion  are  probably  of  specific  value.  But  before 
dealing  with  the  hair  characters  by  which  the  species  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  one  another,  something  must  be  said  about  those 
of  the  group  as  a  whole. 

The  characters  by  which  hairs  of  different  animals  can  be  dis- 
tinguished from  one  another,  apart  from  their  length,  shape,  and 
colour,  the  latter  being  of  little  or  no  taxonomic  value,  are  the 
nature  of  the  cuticle,  the  extent  ol  development  of  the  medulla  in 
different  parte  of  the  hair,  the  relative  thickness  of  the  medulla, 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  pigment  in  the  cortex.  The  cuticle 
presents  comparatively  slight  modifications,  and  consequently  the 
characters  of  this  layer  are  not  of  much  value  for  taxonomic  pur- 
poses. In  the  hairs  of  the  different  members  of  the  Equidra  it  is, 
so  far  as  I  have  observed,  almost  identical,  being  smooth  or  only 
slightly  imbricate.  In  transverse  sections  it  appears  little  more 
than  a  line  bounding  the  cortex,  on  the  exterior. 

The  medulla,  on  the  other  hand,  shows  very  great  variability  in 
different  animals,  and  the  accounts  given  of  it  by  various  writers 

*  Primar  Be;,  "  HomoD  Hut  u  a  Baca  Character,"  Jimr.  of  Aidhmpolog- 
iMl  Inilitutt,  vol.  Ti. 

t  Waldeyar,  Atlas  eUi  M&aaehlichen  uiui  Titrutken  Hixare,  etc.,  Lahr, 
1884. 
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differ  widely  from  one  another.  Primer  Bey,  writing  of  hnman 
hair,  describee  three  kinds  of  haii  differing  in  this  character, 
according  as  to  whether  there  is  a  central  canal  devoid  of  medullary 
substance,  a  canal  filled  with  medulla,  or  whether  the  halt  is  com- 
posed of  cortical  substance  throughout.  Reissner  *  refers  to  the 
partial  absence  of  medullary  substance  in  some  animals,  and  its 
total  absence  in  seals  and  some  Chiroptera.  Bidewood,t  in  a  recent 
paper,  draws  attention  to  its  absence  in  sloths,  and  quotes  Welcher, 
who  first  noticed  this  fact.  Poultou  %  states  that  the  medulla  is 
wanting  in  the  slender  unpigmented  base  and  also  in  the  'neck' 
region  in  the  hairs  of  Omithorhynchus.  Henle,§  who  describes  the 
medulla  as  a  substance  consisting  as  a  rule  of  two  rows  of  cells 
whose  nuclei  are  flattened  tiansveisely,  says  that  this  substance  is 
quite  absent  in  the  finer  hairs,  and  is  not  constant  in  the  stronger 
ones,  failing  here  and  there.  Other  authorities  might  be  quoted  to 
show  the  variability  of  the  medulla  in  different  animals'  hairs. 

In  all  the  equine  hairs  that  I  have  examined,  even  in  the  very 
finest,  the  medulla  is  present,  though  its  d^ree  of  development  is 
somewhat  variable.  It  is  usually  absent  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, both  from  the  point  and  from  the  base  of  the  hur,  and  may 
have  brokes  down  in  an  unaccountable  fashion  in  one  or  more 
places  ou  the  hair  shaft.  Moreover,  it  consiBts,  at  least  in  its 
thickest  part,  of  certainly  more  than  two  rows  of  cells,  the  nuclei 
of  which  can  be  seen  in  suitably  stained  sections.  They  are  not 
shown  in  the  figures  illustrating  this  paper,  which  are  drawn  from 
unstained  preparations.  The  absence  of  the  medulla  at  the  base 
of  the  hair  is  accompanied  in  many  cases  by  the  absence  of  pig- 
ment in  the  cortex.  This  is  well  shown  in  the  hairs  of  the  Somali 
zebra,  which  will  be  described  lower  down.  Such  an  absence  is 
invariable  in  fully  grown  hairs.  Huis  which  have  not  yet  grown 
to  their  full  length  retain  the  medulla  to  a  point  much  nearer  the 
root.    This  shows  that  with  the  -growth  of  the  hair,  the  medulla 

*  Reissner,  Beitriiye  :ut  Ktnlnisa  der  Baart,  BraaUu,  18(4. 

+  Ridevood,  "On  the  Structure  of  tha  Hairs  ofMylodon.  litlai,"  Q.J.M.S., 
vol.  xlir. 

;  Ponlton,  "The  Stiuotura  of  the  BUI  and  Huts  of  OrnithorkyHehut 
paradoxus,''  Q.J.M.S.,  vol.  ixivi. 

%  Hanle,  Hand,  der  SingcweidtUhrc,  BrauDSohweig,  1878. 
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tends  to  disappear  towards  the  root.  The  moDDeT  of  its  disappear- 
ance is  an  open  question.  Mertsching,*  after  referring  to  certain 
statements  hy  Eolliker  that  the  frequent  absence  of  the  medulla 
in  coloured  human  head  hairs,  and  its  almost  regular  occurrence  in 
white  head  hairs,  ssys  that  this  points  to  the  inference  that  the 
formation  of  the  medulla  is  connected  with  the  turning  grey  of 
the  hair.  This,  however,  cannot  apply  to  equine  hairs.  But  the 
colour  of  a  hair  to  the  naked  eye  is  affected  by  the  breaking  down 
of  the  medulla,  such  hairs  appearing  considerably  duller  and 
darker.    Thus  light  brown  hairs  become  dull  brown. 

Speaking  generaUy,  then,  equine  hairs  may  be  said  to  be 
characteiised  by  the  invariable  presence  of  the  medulla  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree  of  development,  and  by  the  tendency  of  the 
medulla  to  disappear  at  irregular  intervals,  leaving  sir  spaces  of  all 
sizes.  This  latter  characteristic  appears  in  Waldeyer's  figure  of 
horse  hair,  but  not  in  his  figures  of  the  haiis  of  other  Mammalia. 

Another  character  by  which  the  equine  hairs  may  be  dis- 
lingulshed  from  other  hairs,  and  from  hairs  of  other  species  in  the 
genus,  is  the  distribution  and  arrangement  of  pigment  in  the  cor- 
tex. Nathusius  t  has  called  attention  to  the  fact,  which  I  have 
often  observed,  that  in  some  species  of  the  genus  £^u«,  the  pig- 
ment grannies  on  one  side  of  the  medulla  may  present  a  different 
coloration  to  those  on  the  other  side ;  in  other  words,  that  the 
hair  may  be  striped  longitudinally.  This  character,  so  far  as  I 
have  observed,  doee  not  hold  good  for  horse  hairs,  but  it  is  very 
general  in  other  members  of  the  family.  The  hairs  in  such  cases 
ate  coloured  by  at  least  two  different  sorts  of  pigment,  which  have 
blended  unequally  on  the  two  sides  of  the  hair.  In  this  connec- 
tion, it  b  interesting  to  repeat  for  equine  hairs  some  of  Sorby's  I 
experiments  on  human  hairs.  When  brown  hairs  of  the  type  in 
which  longitudinal  striping  is  common  are  dissolved  in  a  strong 

*  HertsohiDg,  "  Beitrage  znr  Uistologit  des  Hkares  aod  Haanbalges,'' 
AreK-f.  Mikr.  AnaL,  Bd.  uai  188S. 

t  Nftthnsina,  "  Vhet  dia  taxioDomiKhe  Btdeatnog  der  Form  uod  Fsrbuig 
der  Hiare  b«i  den  EqoidSD,"  Verhand.  d.  Deut.  Zool.  Oadhchafi  at^  der 
zvxilai  Jahresveriammlun!/  an  Berlin,  Jun*  1892,  Leipdg,  1S92. 

f  Sorby,  "On  thaCoIonring  Hatters  in  Hunun  Sui,"  JoumxU  of  Anthrop, 
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solution  of  Bulphuric  acid,  it  is  frequently  found  that  one  or  moK 
of  the  pigments  goes  into  solution  which  is  coloured,  as  do  also  the 
other  constituents  of  the  haira,  whUe  another  pigment  sinks  to  the 
bottom  undissolved.  This  result  is  similar  to  Sorby's  for  black 
human  hair,  which  oantains  a  quantity  of  brown  or  red  pigment, 
which  colours  on  acid  solution,  the  dominating  black  pigment, 
which  causes  the  hairs  to  appear  perfectly  black,  sinking  to  the 
bottom  BB  a  precipitate.  This,  however,  I  have  not  found  to  be 
the  case  with  black  horse  hair,  for  when  this  is  dissolved  in  strong 
acid,  after  the  black  pigment  has  sunk  to  the  bottom,  the  acid 
solution  remuns  perfectly  clear  and  uucolonred.  When  white,  or 
nearly  white,  horse  or  ass  hairs  are  dissolved,  the  solution  is  also 
clear,  this  result  freeing  with  Sorby's  for  white  human  hair. 
The  study,  however,  of  the  different  sorts  of  pigment,  whether  in 
equine  or  other  hair,  and  the  application  of  the  spectroscope  to  the 
problems  presented,  is  the  work  of  the  chemist 

In  discussing  hair  coloration,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the 
tone  of  colour  presented  by  the  hairs  collectively  on  the  skin  is 
often  quite  different  to  that  of  the  individual  hairs  when  viewed' 
separately  through  the  microscope.  This  must  be  due  to  the- 
blending  of  the  different  shades  of  colour  in  the  general  effect. 
The  colour  of  a  hair  is  commonly  supposed  to  depend  on  the 
presence  or  absence  of  the  pigment  granules  of  different  shades  in 
the  cortex.  Thb  is,  of  course,  largely  the  case.  But  there  is  often 
in  addition  a  diffuse  coloration  throughout  the  cortex,  and  as- 
above  remarked,  the  colour  of  a  hair  is  affected  not  inconsiderably 
by  the  degree  of  development  of  the  medulla,  and  what  is  related 
to  it,  the  presence  or  absence  of  air  vacuoles  in  the  medullary 
canal. 

A  few  remarks  must  be  made  concerning  the  shape  of  equine 
hairs.  Xathusius,  in  his  investigations,  made  use  of  hairs  from  the 
shoulder  region  or  from  the  side  of  the  body,  and  remarks  that  in 
these,  with  the  increasing  thickness  of  the  hair  the  cross  section 
becomes  more  oval  and  less  circular  in  shape.  Thus  the  most 
circular  sections  are  those  through  the  medullaless  regions  near 
the  point  and  root.     In  another  place,*  Nathusius  appears  to  apply 

'NBthuaiun,  "Cbar  Hatr-Formea  and  Farbenvon  Bquiden,'*  Landmrt- 
tchi'JUielu:  Jahrlnieiur,  Bd.  xxvi.,  18S7,  Berlin. 
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this  description  to  hairs  in  general.  My  own  observations  have 
shown  it  to  be  very  generally  applicable  to  the  eboulder  and  side 
hairs  in  the  Equide,  but  this  cannot  be  said  for  the  hairG  of  the 
(uane,  sections  through  which  are  commonly  circular  throughout 
the  entire  length  of  the  hair,  the  exceptions  being,  so  far  as  I  have 
seen,  certain  very  long  and  fine  mane  hairs  of  horses  and  the  mane 
hairs  of  the  mountain  zebra.  These  are  elliptical.  The  fiattenii^, 
as  is  well  known,  is  related  closely  to  the  tendency  the  hair  has  to 
cnil.  Thus,  in  animals  with  stifT  upright  manes  we  should  expect 
to  find  a  circular  hair  section. 

Like  ^athuwus,  whose  investigations  were  almost  entirely  upon 
horse  and  ass  hairs,  I  have  employed  hairs  from  the  shoulder 
region.  By  umply  mounting  such  hairs  in  balsam,  many  of  the 
characters  can  be  quite  well  made  out.  But  I  have  also  employed 
mane  hairs,  which  from  their  greater  value  for  taxonomic  purposes 
and  the  much  greater  ease  in  cutting  them  into  transverse  sections, 
are  more  useful  for  purposes  of  comparison.  Cutting  sections 
through  hairs  is  always  a  matter  of  some  ditBculty,  and  not  the 
least  part  of  it  is  to  contrive  that  the  sections  shall  be  transverse. 
Dr  Hepburn  has  been  kind  enough  to  show  me  the  apparatus  ha 
has  invented  and  employed  for  keeping  the  hairs  stretched  out 
during  embedding.  It  consists  of  two  small  metal  boxes  open  at 
their  ends  and  made  to  fit  into  each  other.  The  hairs  are  stretched 
across  the  open  end  of  one  of  the  boxes,  which  on  being  fitted  into 
the  other  one,  retains  the  hairs  in  position.  The  whole  apparatus 
can  then  be  embedded  in  paraffin,  and  the  paraffin  block  containing 
the  stretched  hairs  can  be  cut  out  of  the  metal  box  (since  the  ends 
are  open)  after  solidi^ing.  I  have  employed  this  apparatus  for 
the  shorter  hairs,  but  for  longer  hairs  it  is  just  as  easy  to  embed  in 
an  ordinary  paper  box,  keeping  the  hairs  stretched  across  by 
fastening  their  ends  in  holes  in  the  paper.  The  hairs  were  cleared 
in  xylol  or  turpentine  before  being  embedded.  I  have  found 
paraffin  of  a  melting  point  of  58*  C.  the  beet  for  embedding  in. 
The  sections  were  cut  with  a  Cambridge  rocking  microtome  at  a 
thickness  of  lO/i,  cleared  in  xylol  and  mounted  in  Canada  balsam. 

The  material  employed  has  been,  lai^ely  provided  by  Professor 
Ewmrt,  either  from  animals  in  his  stud  at  Penycuik  or  from  skins 
in  his  possession ;  but  I  have  been  able  to  confirm  some  of  my 
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observatioiu  on  haita  obtained  from  animals  in  the  Gardens  of  the 
Zoological  Society  of  London.  In  work  of  this  sort  it  is  desirable, 
before  setting  down  certain  characters  as  those  of  the  apeciee,  to 
confirm  one's  obeervatione  in  as  many  indiriduals  as  possible. 
Where  only  one  individual  of  a  species  is  studied,  it  is  easy  to  fall 
into  the  error  of  regarding  certain  characteristics  as  belonging  to 
the  species  which  are  really  only  individual  peculiarities.  It  is 
also  well  to  remember  that  it  by  no  means  necessarily  follows  that 
because  hairs  possess  certain  general  characters  which  it  is  usual  to 
find  in  the  members  of  a  particular  family,  such  as  that  of  the 
Equidte,  that  they  must  belong  to  an  animal  which  is  a  member  of 
that  family.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the 
causes  which  operate  in  determining  a  particular  form  of  hair 
in  the  members  of  one  famUy  should  operate  and  bring  about 
similar  results  in  the  members  of  a  quite  different  family.  It  is 
acknowledged  that  those  who  maintained  that  an  extinct  animal 
could  be  restored  by  an  examination  of  a  single  bone  went  a  great 
deal  too  far.  And  so,  in  the  absence  of  other  evidence,  to  attempt 
to  assign  an  animal  to  its  genus  on  the  strength  of  the  characters 
of  some  of  its  hairs,  would  be  equally  unreasonable.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  hairs  of  the  new  maniinBl  recently  discovered  by  Sir 
Harry  Johnston,  IC.C-B.,  pointed  to  the  conclusion  that  the  animal 
belonged  to  the  genua  Eqwu».  The  history  of  this  discovery  is  now 
well  known.  Pieces  of  skin  were  first  obtained,  but  not  a  complete 
skin,  nor  had  the  animal  been  seen  alive.  There  was,  however, 
other  evidence  besides  that  deiiyed  from  the  shape  end  structure 
of  the  haiifl  that  the  animal  was  equine.  The  skin  was  striped  in 
a  manner  very  suggestive  of  a  zebra.  On  the  strength  of  the 
evidence,  Dr  Sclatet  named  the  animal  Eqiivi  Joknttmi.  The 
resemblance  between  these  hairs  and  the  shoulder  hairs  in  the 
Equidce  was  shown  by  Dr  Ridewood  at  a  meeting  of  the  Zoological 
Society,*  and  1  myself  can  testify  that  whereas  they  do  not 
resemble  the  hairs  of  any  particular  species  of  zebra  especially, 
they  do  not  differ  more  from  the  hairs  of  any  auch  species  than  the 
species  of  zebras  in  their  hair  characters  differ  from  one  another,  f 

•  P.  Z.  S.,  1901. 

t  The  Okapi'a  haiis,  whioh  E  examined,  are  rrom  a  bandolier  made  from 
the  akin  From  one  of  the  legs  of  the  animal  {vide  SctaUr,  P.Z.8.,  IBOI).    Thej 
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Sir  H&tiy  Johnaton  has  more  recently  obtained  a  complete  skm  and 
two  skulls  of  the  animal,  and  these  show  that  it  is  related  to  the 
extinct  HeUadolherium  and  may  perhaps  be  referred  to  that  genua.* 
Dr  Bidewood,  at  a  more  recent  meeting  of  tiie  Zoological  Society, 
exhibited  microscopic  preparations  of  the  haiis  of  this  animal  and 
also  of  giraffe  and  antelope  hairs,  and  pointed  out  that  the  hairs  of 
the  soiled  Eqaas  Johnatoni,  while  they  differed  from  those  of 
antelopes,  resembled  those  of  the  giraffe  and  also  those  of  the 
zebra. 

The  genus  Equita  contains  some  ten  or  more  species,  including 
two  species  of  horses,  three  or  four  of  asses,  and  a  doubtful  number  of 
species  of  zebras.  Three  species  of  zebras  are,  however,  well  defined, 
namely,  the  Burchell's  zebra  (£^uus  BuTchelli),  the  common  or 
mountain  zebra  {Kquiu  zebra)  and  the  Somali  or  Grevy's  zebra 
(Equns  Oreuyi),th6  skinsof  which  are  figured  in  Plates  I.,  II.  tnd  III. 
Some  account  will  now  be  given  of  the  haira  of  these  zebras,  after 
which  the  h^rs  of  the  horse  will  be  referred  to,  and  the  paper  will 
be  concluded  by  a  description  of  the  hairs  of  certain  zebra-horse 
hybrids  and  a  reference  to  the  telegony  hypothesis. 

E'jwut  BurrJielli. 
In  this,  oa  in  other  zebras,  the  hairs  are  generally  of  stouter 
form  than  in  the  horse  or  ass,  and  the  medulla  in  the  case  of  the 
shoulder  hairs  at  any  rate  is  relatively  thicker  in  the  former  than 
in  the  latter.  The  exact  measurements  for  a  typical  hair  from  the 
shoulder  region  of  the  Burchell's  zebia  are  as  follows : — 


Irudth  of  cortex  on  one  udo 

Tutil  breadth  of  hair: 

of  m«dall>  in  tl>re«  places. 

three  plsoM. 

(1)    018  mm. 

■099  mm. 

(2)  -018  mm. 

■189  mm. 

(3)  -027  mm. 

-072  mm. 

•re  aboDt  G  mm.  in  l^Dgth,  or  about  the  length  of  the  shoulder  and  aide  hairs 
in  the  Somali  and  Fenrice*a  lebn,  from  both  of  irhich  thcj  dilTer  in  shape, 
tapering  to  a  point  muah  more  gTsdually.  In  tba  relatiTe  devalopmant  of 
the  medulla  and  cortex  th«j  closely  reeemble  equine  hairi,  differing  entirely 
ftom  the  haira  of  antelopes,  goats,  and  deer. 

*  Since  the  abot-e  was  written  Pnifeuor  Lsnkeitar  bM  named  this  animal, 
which  is  called  the  Okapi,  Ocapia  Jo/mslcni,  Dr  Solster  having  already 
tnpplied  the  ipeeiEo  name. 
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(2)  is  takeo  in  the  middle  of  the  hoir-ahaft,  half-way  between  the 
point  and  the  toot ;  (1)  is  taken  half-way  between  the  point  and 
(2) ;  and  (3)  is  taken  half-way  between  the  root  and  (2).  A 
longitudinal  streak,  formed  by  pigment  darker  coloured  than  that 
colouring  the  rest  of  the  cortex,  may  not  infrequently  be  observed, 
so  that  the  hair  may  appear,  if  mounted  in  a  suitable  position, 
differently  coloured  on  one  ride  of  the  cortex  to  what  it  is  on  the 
other.  The  medulla  in  many  haire  is  broken  down  in  places  and 
may  be  absent  from  the  root  for  a  distance  as  much  as  a  quarter 
the  length  of  the  hair.  The  latter  may  reach  20  mm.  Sections 
through  the  hairs  of  the  mane  which  is  upright  are  circular. 
Fig.  7  repressnte  such  a  section.  The  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  cortex  and  medulla  is  irregular.  The  pigment  is  seen  to  be 
distributed  much  more  thickly  in  that  part  of  the  cortex  nearest  the 
medulla  than  towards  the  periphery  of  the  hair.  The  hairs  here 
described  are  those  of  the  Chapman's  variety  of  the  E<{u,u» 
BuTehelii.  This  animal  is  regarded  by  Nathuuus  as  a  distinct 
Epedes,  as  is  also  Eqtan  Bohmi. 


£qum  quagga. 

Tliis  animal,  though  undoubtedly  a  member  of  the  Burchell's 
group  of  zebras,  is  commonly  regarded  as  a  distinct  species.  The 
iiair  characters  are  closely  similar  to  those  of  the  Chapman's  zebra, 
but  those  of  the  side  of  the  budy  tend  to  be  longer  and  may  reach 
35  mm.  in  length ;  that  is  longer  than  the  same  hairs  in  any  of 
the  other  zebras. 

Eqwii  zebra. 

The  shoulder  hairs  of  the  common  or  mountain  zebra  are  not 
strikingly  difTeient  to  those  of  the  Butchell's.  The  length  is  about 
the  same.  The  following  are  measurements  taken  as  with  the 
Burchell's  zebia  hairs  of  the  breadth  of  a  typical  shoulder  hair 
and  of  the  breadth  of  the  cortex  on  one  side  of  the  same  hair : — 


llreadtb  or  cortex  on  one  tide 

Bmdthofhairi 

of  mednlla  in  throe  piMes. 

three  places. 

(1)    0144  mm. 

■081  mm. 

(2)  -0162  mm. 

■090  mm. 

(3)   0162  mm. 

-0(13  mm. 
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A  longitndiual  stieak  is  commonly  very  distinct,  and  is  often 
brought  abont  by  the  presence  of  pigment  on  one  side  of  the  hair 
but  not  on  the  other.  The  medulla  is  wanting  in  the  tip  and  root 
regions  as  in  the  Burchell  zebra  hairs.  The  hairs,  including  those 
of  the  mane,  undergo  a  marked  flattening.  This  is  remarkable, 
seeing  that  sections  through  mane  hairs,  not  only  of  the  BuicheU'a 
but  also  of  the  Somali  zebra,  are  nearly,  if  not  quite  ciicnlar,  even 
thoee  through  the  hair  in  the  middle  of  its  length  where  the 
degree  of  flattening  is  often  greatest  The  sections  also  show  that 
the  pigment  is  not  specially  aggregated  towards  the  medulla,  but 
is  spread  fairly  evenly  through  the  cortege,  except  in  cases  where 
the  hair  is  longitudinally  striped  by  pigment  being  present  in  much 
greater  quantity  on  one  side  of  the  medulla  than  on  the  other. 
The  line  of  demarcation  between  the  cortex  and  medulla  is  parallel 
to  the  surface  of  the  heir  end  not  irregular  aa  in  the  Burchell's 
zebra.  Fig.  8  represents  a  section  through  a  mane  hair  from  a 
common  zebra. 

Equus  Gi-evyi. 
A  study  of  the  hairs  of  the  Somali  or  Grevy's  zebra  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  zebra  stands  apart  from  all  the  others. 
Xathusius  has  commented  on  the  extreme  shortness  of  the  hairs 
of  the  side  of  the  body,  their  average  length  being  about  5  mm. 
The  breadths  of  the  hair  and  of  the  cortex  on  one  side,  taken  as 
before  in  three  places,  are  as  follows : — 

Breadth  ofeort«xou  one  side  Breadth  of  bair  in 

or  medulla  in  three  pUcea.  tbi-ee  plocee. 

(1)  -0162  mm.  -108  mm. 

(2)  ■0162  mm.  ■162  mm. 

(3)  -0216  mm.  063  nun. 

These  measurements  show  considerable  divergence  from  those  of 
the  other  sebra  hairs,  and  what  is  more,  they  are  remarkably 
constant,  being  approximately  the  same  for  any  fully  grown  hair 
drawn  from  the  side  of  the  body.  The  medulla  is  absent  for  some 
distance  from  the  root,  and  where  it  makes  its  appearance  is 
accompanied  by  a  sudden  thickening.of  the  hair.  Thus  the  hairs 
have  long  medullaless  atatks.  The  pigment,  which  la  thick  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  hair's  length,  becomes  thinner  passing  along  the 
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stalk,  nntil  neu  the  root  it  is  alnuwt  completely  absent.  It  is 
apparently  distntegrated  in  various  places  in  the  hair  shaft  The 
most  obrioue  character  of  these  hairs  is  their  remarkably  short  and 
stont  form,  being,  relative  to  their  length,  much  thicket  than  those 
of  the  other  zebras,  but  actually  very  slightly  thinner  than  those 
of  the  Burchell's  zebra.,  that  is,  taking  the  measuiements  in  the 
thickest  part  of  the  hair  in  each  case.  Sections  through  the  hairs 
of  the  mane,  like  tiiose  of  the  BorcheU's  zebra,  are  circular  almost 
throughout.  The  line  of  demarcation  betveen  the  cortex  and 
medulla  is  also  almost  regularly  circular.  The  pigment  is  seen 
to  be  distribnted  pretty  equally  throughout  the  cortex,  but  has  a 
slight  tendency  in  places  to  be  thicker  nearest  to  the  medulla  and 
thinner  towards  the  cuticle.  This  tendency  vas  not  apparent  in 
the  section  from  which  fig.  6  was  drawn. 

The  extreme  shortness  of  the  hairs  on  the  side  of  the  body  can 
hardly  be  ascribed  to  want  of  vigour  caused  by  the  environment 
in  which  this  zebra  lives,  for,  as  Nathusius  points  out,  the  hairs  of 
the  Somali  aas,  which  lives  under  the  same  climatic  conditions, 
are  longer  and  better  developed  than  those  of  any  of  the  other 
wild  asses. 

E'iuu»  cahallut. 

The  hairs  of  the  horite,  as  might  naturally  be  expected  in  a 
domesticated  animal  of  which  there  are  very  numerous  breed», 
show  extreme  variability,  so  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
state  any  characters  which  are  applicable  to  all  varieties  of  the 
species.  The  section  figured,  which  is  through  a  mane  hair  of 
Professor  Ewatt's  "  Circus  Girl,"  the  foal  of  a  skewbald  Iceland 
pony  by  a  kShetland  pony,  is  fairly  typical.  The  characters  there 
seen,  such  as  the  fine  granular  appearance  of  the  evenly  distributed 
pigment,  the  clear  and  regular  hue  of  demarcation  between  cortex 
and  medulla,  and  the  relatively  narrow  cortical  region,  are  very 
common  in  transverse  sections  of  mane  hairs  of  horses.  The 
shoulder  hiurs,  speaking  broadly,  show  a  weaker  development  of 
the  medulla  and  a  thicker  cortex  than  in  any  zebra  hairs.  Of 
course  the  length,  breadth,  and  fineness  of  horse  hairs  are  especially 
variable  and  depend  largely  on  the  breed. 

NathuaiuB,  who  has  but  briefly  described  zebra  hairs,  has  devoted 
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oonfiiderable  space  to  horse  hairs,  refarriag  to  the  characteristics  of 
some  of  the  hreeds,  so  it  is  unneceesary  to  say  anything  on  this 
subject  here.  Refeienoe  most,  however,  be  made  to  a  character 
upon  which  Nathosias,  in  his  earlier  papers  at  any  rate,  appears  to 
lay  considerable  stress.  I  refer  to  the  longitudinal  striping  so 
common  in  zebra  and  ass  hairs.  For  some  time  he  regarded  this 
character  as  absent  in  horse  hairs.  Sabsequently,  however,  he 
discovered  longitndinal  striping  in  hairs  of  certain  ponies  of  mixed 
breeds  imported  from  Boseia.  Al&ongh  I  have  never  observed 
ouch  longitndinal  striation  in  horse  bfura,  I  know  of  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  sometimes  occur,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  considerable  evidence,  as  Professor  Ewart*  has  ahown, 
that  the  horse  u  descended  from  a  striped  Eebra-like  ancestor,  and 
that  this  longitudinal  striation  is  quite  as  well  marked  in  the  hairs 
of  the  asses,  which  are  often  supposed  to  have  branched  off  from 
the  ancestral  equine  stock,  before  the  body  striping  was  acquired  in 
the  Equidie.  It  must,  however,  be  doubtful  how  much  stress 
shoold  be  laid  upon  such  a  character  as  variation  in  the  degree  of 
blending  and  arrangement  of  pigment,  seeing  that  pigment  in  the 
other  groups  of  the  animal  kingdom  is  known  to  be  especially 
variable  and  easily  infiuencod  by  the  environment. 

The  following  are  measurements,  taken  as  before,  of  a  typical 
shoulder  hair  from  a  bay  Irish  mare  ■, — 

BtetdthofcorteionoDiiide  Brtwlth  of  lisir  in 

of  mednlk  in  three  pitces.  three  pIsces, 

(1)  -027  mm.  -054  mm. 

(2)  -027  mm.  072  mm. 

(3)  02"  mm.  -063  mm. 

Ass  hairs  are  very  fully  dealt  with  by  Xathnsius  in  the  two 
papers  already  quoted.  It  need  only  be  mentioned  here  that 
longitudinal  striping  is  very  common  in  the  shoulder  hairs,  and  is 
sometimes  seen  also  in  those  of  the  mane,  and  that  the  hairs 
show  a  marked  degree  of  flattening,  especially  those  of  the  Somali 
ass. 

•  Kwart,  T!it  Penijenit  Experiments.     LondoD,  189fl. 
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Zehra-Horte  Hybrids* 
The  bairs  of  seTenil  of  Professor  Ewatt's  zebra-hoise  hybrids 
faave  been  examined  and  eections  cut.  Seeing  that  the  dams  of 
these  animals  belong  to  difierent  breeds,  it  might  at  first  be  expected 
that  we  should  find  quite  as  much  diversity  in  the  character  of  the 
hybrid  hairs  as  in  those  of  the  dams.  Such,  however,  is  not  the 
case,  for  the  hairs  of  the  hybrids  are  for  the  most  part  constant  in 
shape  and  in  the  relative  development  of  the  medulla  and  cortex. 
The  measurements,  taken  as  before,  of  the  shoulder  hairs  of  the 
hybrid  "  Norette,"  whose  dam  was  a  Shetland  pony,  are  not  widely 
difierent  from  those  of  the  sire,  the  Burchell's  zebra  ; — 

Bre»dth  ofcortaion  one  side  Breadth  of  h»ii  in 

of  nt«da)l*  in  three  places.  three  placee. 

(1)  0144  mm.  081  mm. 

(2)  ■0162  mm.  126  mm. 

(3)  -0198  mm.  054  mm. 

They  point  to  the  concludon  that  in  the  transmission  of  the 
character  of  the  hair  the  Bnichell's  zehra  is  prepotent  over  the 
horse. 

In  some  cases,  however,  the  hybrid  hairs  du  not  resemble  those 
of  the  sire  any  more  than  those  of  the  dam,  but  this  is  not  because 
they  depart  from  the  hybrid  type,  but  because  the  hairs  of  the 
dam  happen  to  he  not  dissimilar  to  zebra  hiurs.  It  has  been 
mentioned  that  horse  hairs,  owing  to  the  large  number  of  breeds  of 
horees,  are  very  variable,  and  so  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
in  some  cases  sections  through  horse  hairs  should  resemble  sections 
through  zebra  hairs.  This  is  the  case  with  sections  taken  through 
the  hairs  of  the  mane  of  Professor  Ewart's  Clydesdale  mare,  "  Lady 
Douglas,"  the  mane  hairs  of  whose  hybrid  ofFspring  "  Brenda  "  are 
if  anything  more  like  those  of  the  dam  than  those  of  the  sire, 
"  Matopo."  A  more  typical  case  is  that  of  the  hybrid  "  Sir  John  " 
{Plate  IV.).  Here  the  dam  was  a  skewbald  Iceland  pony, 
"  Tundra,"  and  the  sire  the  Burchell's  zebra.  Sections  through 
the  mane  hairs  of  "Tundra"  are  identical  in  appearance  with 
sections  through    hairs  of   ''Circus    Girl,"    which    are    figured. 

*  Vidt  Ewart,  Tht  Faiyatik  ErpcHmenti,  London,  1889;  and  Ouidt  to 
Zebra- Hyhrida,  Edinburgh,  ISOO. 
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Sections  through  the  hairu  of  the  hybrid  offspring  "  Sir  John,"  oa 
the  other  hand,  are  in  do  way  suggestire  of  those  from  the  dam, 
bnt  closely  resemble  those  of  the  hybrids  "Black  Agnes"  and 
"  Brenda,"  one  of  which  is  figured  (fig.  10).  Professor  Evart  has 
given  reasoDs  for  the  conclusion  that  of  the  existing  species  of 
zebras  the  Somali  zebra  approaches  nearest  to  the  ancestral  type. 
He  has  also  shown  that  the  markings  of  the  hybrids  resemble  the 
markings  of  the  Somali  zebra  much  more  closely  than  those  of  the 
Burcbelt's  zebra,  and  this  resemblance  he  has  ascribed  to  reversion, 
Now  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  shoulder  hairs  of  the  hybrids,  either 
in  their  shape,  length,  which  is  rather  variable,  or  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  pigment,  are  at  all  suggestive  of  the  same  hairs  in  the 
Somali  zebra.  When,  however,  we  compare  the  hairs  of  the  mane 
the  case  is  quite  different.  A  section  through  a  hair  of  the  mane 
of  a  hybrid,  such  as  the  one  figured,  which  is  through  such  a  hair 
ia  "  Brenda,"  which  in  the  mane  hair  characters  is  quite  typical  of 
the  hybrids,  shows  a  fairly  even  distribution  of  pigment  and  a 
circular  line  of  demarcation  between  cortex  and  medulla,  which  are 
also  what  we  find  in  a  mane  hair  section  from  the  SomaU  zebra. 
There  is  very  little  of  that  tendency  of  the  pigment  to  become 
more  thickly  distributed  towards  the  interior  of  the  cortex,  such  as 
1  have  found  in  all  sections  through  mane  hairs  of  the  Burchell's 
zebra.  This  is  a  curious  result,  and  may,  perhaps,  like  the 
peculiarities  of  the  striping,  be  ascribed  to  reversii>n  to  the  more 
ancestral  type. 

jfVie  Telegony  Hypothetu. 
Nathusius  suggested  that  if  the  telegony  hypothesis,  or  the 
hypothesis  that  subsequent  offspring  are  infected  by  a  previous  sire 
be  correct,  we  might  expect  to  find  evidence  of  it  in  the  character 
of  the  hairs  of  the  subsequent  offspring.  We  have  such  a  subsequent 
ofTjpring  in  Professor  Ewart'e  "Circus  Girl."  In  1897  the  dam 
"  Tundra  "  gave  birth  to  a  hybrid,  "  Heela."  In  1898  the  subse- 
quent foal  "  Circus  Girl "  was  bom,  the  sire  being  a  bay  Shetland 
pony.  Just  as  "Circus  Girl,"  both  in  make  and  colour,  closely 
resembles  her  mother,  so  the  hairs  of  the  two  animals  are  almost 
identical  in  character,  and  sections  through  the  hairs  of  the  manes 
are  quite  indistinguishable.    There  is  nothing  whatever  suggestiTe 
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of  the  BurcheU's  zebra  "Matopo,"  which  was  the  previouB  aire. 
The  same  remark  is  equally  applicable,  bo  far  as  I  have  seen,  to  the 
other  sttbsequeDt  foala  in  respect  of  their  hur  characteis. 

I  must  express  my  indebtedness  to  Professor  Ewart  for  provid- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  material  used,  for  kindly  allowing  me 
the  use  of  the  blocks  from  which  Plates  I.-IV.  are  reproduced,  and 
ioi  assistance  in  various  other  ways.  To  Mr  Beddard,  Prosector  of 
the  Zoolf^cal  Society,  I  am  indebted  for  what  other  material  has 
been  employed.  In  conclusion,  I  have  great  pleasure  in  thanking 
Sir  Thomas  Gibson  Carmichael,  Bart.,  for  his  very  generous 
support. 


FofUeript,  July  31d. — Since  writing  the  above.  Professor  Ewart 
has  been  good  enough  to  obtain  for  me,  through  the  kindness  of 
Mr  Oldfield  Thomas,  some  mane  and  shoulder  hairs  from  a  zebra 
skin  recently  brought  home  from  Angola  by  Mr  W.  Penrice.  >£r 
Thomas*  describes  the  skin  as  possessing  "  the  deeper  and  more 
essential  characters  of  Equtts  zebra,  such  as  the  forward  slope  of 
.  the  median  dorsal  hairs,  the  presence  of  a  '  gridiron  pattern '  on 
the  rump,"  etc.,  but  differing  from  it  "  so  much  in  other  details  that 
it  clearly  cannot  be  assigned  to  the  typical  form  of  that  species." 
Mr  Thomas  adds  that  snce  it  is  isolated  geographically  from 
E.  zebra,  which  is  only  known  from  South  Africa,  and  differs 
from  it  in  so  many  respects,  in  the  absence  of  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  intermediate  forma,  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  distinct 
species,  which  he  calls  Eguus  Penricei. 

The  characters  of  this  animal's  skin  are  briefly  described  by  Mr 
Thomas.*  I  find  that  the  individual  hairs  from  the  region  of  the 
shonldec  resemble  closely  those  of  the  Somali  tebra  (E.  Orevyi), 
which,  according  to  Mr  Thomas,  Penrice's  zebra  also  resembles  in 
"  the  equal  striping  of  the  body,  the  short  close  fur,  and  the  buffy 
tone  of  the  light  stripes."    'Ilie  following  are  measurements  of  a 

*  Oldfiald  Thomas,  "  On  Eqtan  Ptnrieti,  a  Bepreaentitive  ot  the  Monntaiii 
Zebra  ditooreTad  by  Mr  W.  PflDrica  in  Angola,"  Anttal*  and  Mag,  of  N»t, 
3iit.,  vol.  vi,,  NomnbtT  1900. 
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typical  ahoulder  hair,  takea  in  three  places,  as  with  the  other  speci- 
mens of  hairs  described  id  this  paper : — 

Breadth  or  eOTtei  on  one  aide  Brudth  of  hkir  in 

ormAdnlla  in  three  placM.  thrae  piMM. 

(1)  -0144  mm.  -126  mm. 

(2)  -0162  mm.  153  mm. 

(3)  027    mm.  09    mm. 

In  length  the  shoulder  hairs  are  scarcely  more  than  those  o[  the 
Somali  zebra,  being  usually  a  little  over  5  mm.  They  are 
appreciably  flattened  in  the  middle,  agreeing  in  this  respect  with 
most  equine  hairs.  A  longitudinal  striping  can  be  observed  in 
some  of  the  hairs.  The  medulla  is  not  present  for  a  considerable 
distance  from  t^e  root,  and  where  it  arises  the  hair  thickens  out 
rapidly  as  with  shoulder  hairs  from  the  Somali  zebra.  Ou  the 
other  hand,  the  medulla  extends  almost  to  the  hair's  tip.  Pig- 
ment of  a  lighter  colour  than  that  of  the  rest  of  the  hair  is  present 
throughout  the  medullaless  region  in  the  coloured  hairs.  Trans- 
verse sections  through  the  hairs  of  the  mane  present  a  circular 
outline.  The  pigment  in  the  cortical  region  is  evenly  distributed 
between  the  cuticle  on  the  one  side  and  the  medulla  on  the  other. 
The  line  of  demarcation  between  the  cortex  and  medulla  is  ex- 
tremely irregular  instead  of  being  parallel  to  the  cuticle. 


.    DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PLATES. 
Platb  I. 
Fig.  1.  Skin  of  Burchell's  zebra  (Crawshay's  variety). 
Fig.  2.  Skin  of  mountain  or  common  zebra. 

Platb  II. 
Fig.   3.   Skin  of  young    Burchell's   zebra  from   British    East 
Africa. 

Pl^TK  III. 

Tig.  4.  Skin  of  young  Somali  zebra. 
Platb  IV. 
Fig.  5.  "  Sir  John,"  a  hybrid  between  a  Burchell's  zebra  and  a 
skewbald  Iceland  pony. 
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Notes  on  the  Appearance  of  some  ForaminifBra  in  tiie 

Living  Condition,  ftom  the  '  Challenger '  Oolleotion. 

By  Frederick  Chapman,  A.L.S.,  F,E.M.S.     Communieated 

by    Sir    John    Morbat,    K.C.B.,    F.R.S.      (With   Throe 

Pkt«B.) 

(Read  July  It,  IBOl.) 
The  habits  and  mode  of  existence  of  ForamiDifera  ate  always 
interesting  subjects  to  students  of  the  Protozoa,  and  this  fact  aloue 
might  perhaps  justify  the  following  notes,  even  were  they  not 
accompanied  by  the  valuable  drawings  prepared  by  Mr  O.  West, 
from  pencil  sketches  and  microscopic  slides  made  by  Sir  John 
Murray  from  the  living  Foraminifera  collected  during  the  voyage 
of  H.M.&  'Challenger.' 

The  writer  is  greatly  indebted  for  the  privilege  of  examining 
and  describing  these  drawings,  and  a  collection  of  mounted  speci- 
mens of  a  like  character,  to  Sir  John  Murray,  E.C.B,,  LL.D., 
F.R.S.,  who  generously  placed  them  in  his  hands  a  year  or  two 
ago. 

The  species  of  Foromiuifera  depicted  on  these  plates  are  :~~ 

Texttdaria  conica,  d'Orbigny. 

f  Di^eor!nna  globtitarig  (d'Orbigny). 

Truncalulina  lobatula  (Walker  and  Jacob). 

Anomcdina  pdymorpha,  Costa. 

Carpenleria  halaniformie,  Gray  (young  specimens). 

Pvlvinulina  eleganf  (d'Orbigny)  [the  deep-water  variety,  P. 
ParUchiana  (d'Orbigny)],  and 

Amphigtegina  Leseonii,  d'Orbigny. 

Plate  I. 

The  examples  of  living  Foramiuif  era  shown  on  this  plate  were 
obtained  from  two  stations  in  the  Pacific — No.  192a  (Sept.  36, 
1874);  lat.  5*  49'  15"  S.,  long.  132°  14'  15"  E.  Off  Ki  Islands, 
Banda  Sea.     Depth  129  fathoms.    Sandy  mud  (H.  B.  Brady). 

Also  No.  232  (May  12,1875);  lat.  35*  11' N.,  long.  139"  28' E. 
8.  of  Japan  (Hyalonema  ground).    Pepth  345  fathoms ;  bottom 
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temperature  41'rF.,  surface  temperature  64'2°  F.  Green  mud 
(Murray  and  Renard). 

The  central  figure  oa  Plate  I.  is  that  of  a  fine  specimen  of 
Textvlaria  conica  (fig.  1).  The  test  is  rather  larger  than  usual, 
consisting  of  do  less  than  twenty^five  chambers ;  the  iuitial  series 
being  practically  hyaline  or  sub-arenaceoue  in  structure.  This 
example  is  seen  to  be  creeping  along  a  smooth  spicule  of  HytUo- 
nema,  vith  the  granular  sarcode  completely  covering  the  oral 
surface  of  the  test.  There  is  no  sarcode  emission,  apparently, 
from  the  lateral  surfaces  of  the  test,  and  this  would  point  to 
its  imperforate  character.  From  Station  232,  S.  of  Japan, 
315  fathoms. 

Figs.  2  and  3  are  typical  specimens  of  Truncatvliiia  lobaiula, 
fig.  2  showing  the  superior,  and  fig.  3  the  inferior  surface  of  the 
shell.  The  protruded  sarcode  in  these  examples  seems  to  form 
somewhat  ra^ed  extensions,  which  partially  separate  from  the 
main  mass  surrounding  the  oral  opening  of  the  shell,  and  ate  pro- 
bably emitted  from  the  tubules,  forming  by  themselves  a  knotted 
reticulum.  These  specimens  were  found  moving  over  the  surfaces 
of  various  marine  algie.     Station  233,  S.  of  Japan,  345  fathoms. 

The  remaining  figures,  4,  5,  and  6,  on  this  plate,  are  examples  of 
the  curiously  variable  and  inteTeBting  apecies  Anojiialinapolymorplia. 
In  this  form  we  have  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  adaptabihty  of  the 
foraminiferal  shell  to  the  surfoces  over  which  the  oigonism  moves. 
This  species  presents  two  modifications,  one  with  lougisfa,  round- 
ended  spines,  and  the  other,  notso  frequent,  without  processes.  The 
latter  form  resembles  Dieeorbina  rugoea  very  closely,  but  is  as  a  rule 
never  so  regularly  shaped  ;  and  it  is,  moreover,  always  associated 
with  the  spinous  variety.*  The  specimens  shown  in  figs.  4  and  5 
were  found  attached  to  marine  alg«e,  and,  it  will  be  remarked, 
are  fairly  regular  in  the  coiling  of  the  shell.  The  other  specimen, 
shown  in  fig.  6,  has  adapted  its  shell  to  the  form  of  the  object  of 
attachment,  the  spicule  o!  Hyalonema ;  and  the  coiled  shell,  besides 
being  laterally  elongated,  is  hollowed  along  the  longer  axis,  on  its 
inferior  surface,  so  as  to  be  more  securely  seated  on  the  sponge- 
spicule.     There  is  little  doubt  that  these  modifications  of  Anoma- 

*  See  B.  B.  Brady's  remarks,  Sep.  Chatl.,  tqI.  ix.,  1884,  p.  ATS. 
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Una  pciymorpha  could  easily  mov«  along  the  rod-like  spicule  when 
living ;  and  in  that  condition  always  appear  to  hare  carried  an 
arming  of  slender  eponge-spicules  round  the  region  of  the  oral 
aperture,  vhich  might  serve  to  guide  the  extruded  sarcode  and  act 
as  axes  of  support. 

In  this  remarkable  adaptation  of  a  foraminiferal  shell  to  the 
surface  on  which  it  lives,  Anomalirta  polt/morpha  shows  a  parallel- 
ism with  Orbitcdites  marginaiis,  which  at  Funafuti  was 
found  to  frequently  present  the  most  unconventional  modifications 
of  the  ordinary  discoid  form,  often  appearing  as  a  sinuous, 
contorted  or  3-^^P^  series  of  chamberlete  when  seen  in  vertical 
section  in  the  cores  of  the  Atoll-boring ;  and  in  the  lagoon*  it  was 
often  found  to  have  attached  itself  to  the  fronds  of  Halimeda,  and 
even  to  have  wound  itself  round  the  cylindrical  stems.  Both  in 
the  cose  of  AnomaliTia  and  Orbttolitee,  the  more  regular  form 
seems  to  be  the  simpler  in  construction,  because  formed  on  a 
uniform  and  successional  plan  of  growth,  the  wild-growing  varieties 
being  a  later  and  hence  secondary  modification.  In  the  examples 
quoted,  it  is  possible  that  this  anomalous  Anom(UitM  was  derived 
from  the  regular  DiscorUnte,  and  from  OrhiMitea  the  genus 
Nubeeularia  may  have  been  derived  through  the  more  regular 
or  intermediate  genus  Mdiolina. 

Figs.  4  and  5  represent  specimens  from  Station  232,  and  fig.  6 
from  Station  193a. 

Plate  II. 

The  specimens  shown  on  this  plate  were  obtained  at  Station  344, 
(April  3, 1876),  off  Ascension  ;  Ut.  7°  54'  20"  S.,  long.  14°  28'  20' 
W.  ;  depth  420  fathoms. 

The  specimens  of  Foraminifera  represented  in  fig.  1  are  probably 
the  young  of  Carpenteria  balaniformig.  Gray.  This  species  is  in 
its  earliest  st^a  remarkably  like  the  erect  forms  of  the  Botaline 
type,  as  TrvncaltUina  re/ulgem  and  PulvinultTta  MieheliniaTta.i 
These  young  forms  are  seen  living  attached  to  the  stems  of  hydroide, 
and  a  noteworthy  feature  is  the  presence  of  a  conspicuous  bunch  of 

*  Chapman,  "  On  Foruniiiifera  from  the  Fnniifiiti  Lkgoon,"  Joum.  Linn. 
Soc.  Lond.,  Ztol.,  vol.  xiviii.,  ISDl,  p.  1S1,  pi.  u.  figs.  1-3. 
+  Sep.  Ckall.,  vol,  it  p.  677. 
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Bponge-apiculee  grouped  round  ibe  month  of  each  t«ct.  This  h&bit 
of  collecting  eponge-Bpiculee  is  common  to  ths  other  apeciee  of 
CarpenUria,  and  in  some  cases,  notably  in  C  rJtaphidodendron,  the 
epoDge-epicnlee  are  often  eodloBed  in  the  earcode  within  the  teet  in 
each  abnndance  that  at  first  sight  the  animal  resembles  a  sponge 
rather  than  a  foraminifer. 

The  other  specimens  on  Plate  II.  (fig.  2)  are  a  small  variety 
of  the  deep-water  type  of  Fvlvintdiaa  elegofu,  and  theee, 
dmilarly  with  the  TruneaiulintB  before  mentioned,  have  an 
irr^ular  mass  of  sarcode  surrounding  the  test. 

Plate  III. 

The  Foraminifera  figured  on  this  plate  were  obtained  off  St 
'Vincent,  in  the  Cape  Verd  Islands,  at  a  depth  of  10  fathoms 
<30th  July  1873). 

Amphittegitta  Leetonii,  of  which  there  are  numerous  specimens 
in  this  dredging,  is  here  seen  to  be  attached  to  an  algae,  and  its 
Barcode  almost  covers  the  weed  in  places.  Another  and  much 
smaller  species  accompanies  the  AmpktstegincB,  bearing  a  strong 
resemblance  to  DiKorHna  globutarit ;  but  this  is  not  quite  clear  in 
the  absence  of  specimens  preserved  in  tiie  mountings,  which  the 
writer  has  examined  for  them,  but  without  eucceea 

The  species  upon  which  the  above  remarks  have  been  made, 
illustrated  by  the  beautiful  drawings  by  Mr  West,  will,  the  writer 
ventures  to  think,  amply  show  the  interest  attaching  to  any  records 
relating  to  the  appearance  and  habits  of  living  Foraminifera ;  and 
this  may  be  an  incentive  to  those  who  have  opportunitiae  for 
collecting  and  preserving  these  tiny  creatures  when  they  are  in  the 
living  condition  to  add  to  our  knowledge  in  this  direction,  and 
especially  to  note  any  facts  regarding  the  changes  or  development 
of  the  animal  during  its  Ufe's  history. 

Platb  I. 

rig.  1.  TeiUularia  arnica,  d'Orb.  Station  232,  S.  of  Japan, 
349  fathoms. 

Figa.  2,  3.  Truncatidina  lobalula  (W.  &  J.).  Station  332,  S,  of 
Japan,  345  fathoms. 
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Figs.  4,  5,  and  6.  Anomaiina  pol^murpJux,  Costa.  4  and  5  from 
Station  232,  S.  of  Japan,  345  fathoms ;  6  from  Station  192a,  off  Ki 
Islanda,  129  fathoms. 

Plate  II. 

Fig.  1.  Carpenteria  baianiformit.  Gray  (young  specimens). 
Station  344,  off  Ascension,  420  fathoms. 

Fig.  2.  PiUvinttHnaeUgaiu{i'Or\>.).  Station  344,  off  Ascension, 
420  fathoms. 


In  Mr  Ch.pin«i's  paper  on  "  ForAminiTBra  in  the  Living  Condition  " 
vol.  XX.U.  p.  39B,  dwcription  of  Pl.te  III.,  Figs.  ]  ,nd  2  h»«  been 
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:^otograpba    of   the    Corona   taken    during  the  Total 
Solar     Ectiiwe    of    Ma7    28tli,    1900.       By    Thos. 
Heath,  B.A.     (With  Five  Platea.) 
(BudJnlylS,  leOl.) 

In  June  of  last  year  I  liad  the  honour  of  reading  before  this 
Society  a  preliminary  account  of  the  Scottish  expedition  for  the 
obeerration  of  the  Total  Solar  Eclipse  of  May  28th,  1900,  at  Santa 
Pola,  on  the  south-east  coast  of  Spain  (long.  0°  ZV  W.,  lat. 
38°  13'  N.).  I  have  now  to  lay  before  the  Society  the  results 
of  the  part  of  the  expedition  specially  assigned  to  me,  which 
was  to  obtain  photographs  of  the  Corona.  I  succeeded  in  securing 
foar,  that  being  the  largest  number  I  considered  it  advisable  to 
attempt  in  the  very  short  total  phase  of  eclipse,  only  75  seconds 
being  available  for  the  exposures  and  necessary  manipulation  of 
the  camera  backs. 

According  to  my  original  plan,  I  had  arranged  to  expose  the 
four  plates  as  follows : — The  first  immediately  after  totahty  com- 
menced, with  an  exposure  of  1  second ;  for  the  second  T  allowed 
an  exposure  of  6  seconds ;  for  the  third,  15  seconda  ;  and  for  the 
fourth,  I  second.  For  each  of  the  three  intervals  between 
successive  exposures  necessary  for  turning  the  backs,  closing  and 
opening  the  slides,  etc.,  I  found  I  had  to  allow  15  seconds. 

I  drilled  myself  for  several  days  before  the  eclipse,  till  I  found  I 
could  get  through  my  programme  quite  comfortably  in  the  time 
allotted  to  each  part,  and  finish  with  my  fourth  plate  exposed  a 
few  seconds  before  totality  ended.  In  the  agitation  which  is 
almost  inseparable  from  the  supreme  moment  of  an  eclipse,  I 
suppose  I  must  have  made  some  of  my  intervals  rather  longer  than 
1  had  arranged,  with  the  result  that  my  last  plate  appears  to  have 
been  exposed  at  the  critical  moment  when  the  sun  was  just 
beginning  to  reappear  outside  the  western  limb  of  the  moon.  This 
fact  is  well  ehown  on  the  photograph.  The  presence  of  the  sun 
has  not,  however,  in  any  way  interfered  with  the  success  of  the 
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pliot(^^pb  as  a  picture  of  the  Corona.  I  regret  to  say  that,  owing 
to  the  amount  of  light  in  the  sky  during  the  whole  progress  of  the 
total  phase,  the  two  longer-exposed  plates  show  more  or  less 
fogging  of  the  backgiound,  making  it  racier  difficult  to  obtain 
good  prints.  This  is  more  especially  the  case  with  No.  3,  which 
had  the  longest  exposure. 

The  ioetniment  with  which  the  photographs  were  obtained  is  an 
equatorially  mounted  telescopic  camera,  belonging  to  the  Boyal 
Observatory,  Edinburgh,  with  a  Cooke  triple  object-glass  of  6-inch 
aperture  and  104  inches  focal  length.  The  object-glass  had  been 
ouly  recently  acquired  by  the  Boyal  Observatory  when  the  eclipse 
took  place.  It  had,  however,  been  mounted  sufficiently  long  to 
allow  of  its  being  carefully  tested  by  Professor  Copeland,  who  con- 
cluded that  it  was  admirably  suited  for  such  a  purpose  as  photograph- 
ing the  Corona.  A  few  trial  photogrsplis  were  also  made  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  focus,  and  at  the  same  time  testing  the 
photographic  definition.  Amongst  others,  the  trail  of  the  double 
star  {  UrssB  MajoriB  was  photographed.  On  developing,  the 
trail  was  found  to  be  distinctly  double  in  alt  its  length.  The 
difference  of  declination  of  the  two  componente  is  12"'6.  If  we 
compote  this  with  the  moon's  angular  diameter  and  her  diameter 
measured  on  the  eclipse  plates  =  0*94  of  an  inch,  we  will  find  the 
distance  between  the  two  trails  to  be  y^  of  an  inch. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  photographs  that  the  whole  of  the 
moon's  disc  is  surrounded  by  coronal  light,  but  t^t  the  rays 
about  the  sun's  polar  regions  are  very  much  shorter  than  those 
which  emanate  from  the  r^ons  about  the  equator,  the  usual  form 
of  Corona  at  minimum  of  eun-apots. 

The  long  streamers  stretching  out  to  the  east  and  west  occupy 
about  135°  of  the  limb  on  each  side,  and  are  nearly  symmetri- 
cally placed  with  reference  (o  the  sun's  equator.  The  two 
sides,  however,  present  quite  different  confignrations,  in  their 
outermost  extentdons  more  especially.  The  western  streamer  has 
its  longest  extension  at  the  mdee,  which  reach  outwards  about  a 
solar  diameter  and  a  half,  as  measured  on  photograph  3,  the 
northern  edge  being  somewhat  longer  than  the  southern.  These 
edges  start  from  the  limb  in  beautifully  curved  lines  for  about  half 
their  length  ;  the  outer  halves,  on  the  contrary,  are  straight  and 
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slightly  divergent.  The  portions  of  this  streamer  lying  ioside  the 
edges  fade  away  more  rapidly  than  the  sides,  giving  it  somewhat 
the  appearance  of  a  swallow-tail.  On  the  eastern  side  there  are 
four  streamers,  one  of  which  is,  however,  much  longer  and  more 
conspicuous  than  the  others,  and  is  of  about  the  same  length  as  the 
edges  of  the  western.  The  extreme  ends  of  these  four  rays  can  he 
easily  seen  separated ;  but,  up  to  a  distance  of  about  half  the  sun's 
diameter  from  the  limb,  they  coalesce,  forming  together  the  bright 
inner  region  of  the  Cornna.  From  a  careful  study  of  the  photo- 
graphs, it  seems  to  me  that  the  eaetern  section  of  the  Corona  is  made 
up  of  four  roughly  conical  streamers,  whose  bases  overlap  one 
another  to  some  extent  at  right  angles  to  the  Une  of  sight.  The 
western  section,  on  the  other  hand,  would  appear  to  be  composed  of 
several  streamers ;  three,  at  least,  can  be  made  out,  whose  bases  do 
not  overlap,  or  do  so  only  to  a  small  extent. 

The  polar  regions  present  a  great  contrast  to  the  east  and  west 
equatorial  regions.  They  are  much  more  contracted  in  extent 
along  the  limb,  covering  only  about  45*  at  each  pole,  and  instead 
of  the  long,  far-reaching  streamers,  show  only  short  feathery  tufts, 
seven  or  eight  in  number  at  each  pole.  They  curve  away  from 
the  north  and  south  poles  of  the  sun's  axis,  and  collectively  give 
one  the  idea  of  groups  of  feathers  arranged  as  plumes.  There  is 
no  appearance  on  any  of  these  photographs  of  the  dark  rifts  which 
have  been  found  on  some  other  photographs  of  this  eclipse,  and  of 
some  previous  eclipses,  such  as  1896.  The  Corona  surrounds  the 
limb  at  all  points,  and  in  the  spaces  between  the  tufts  the  light 
fades  away  to  so  small  an  extent,  and  so  gradually,  that  it  is  in 
some  cases  difficult  to  be  sure  that  there  is  a  division  between  the 
rays,  without  very  careful  examination  of  the  negatives. 

As  to  the  possibilities  of  the  photographic  method  for  giving 
large-scale  pictures  of  the  Corona,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  only 
since  the  introduction  of  photography  into  the  regular  work  of 
eclipse-observing  that  reliable  pictures  of  the  forms  of  the  Corona 
have  been  obtained.  Though  several  good  photographs  had 
previously  been  made  by  Dr  De  la  Rue  and  others,  it  was  not 
before  the  eclipses  of  1870  and  1871  that  really  successful  pictures 
of  the  outer  regions  of  the  Corona  were  obtained.  In  the  latter 
year  Mr  Davis  at  Baikul  and  Mr  Henessy  at  Dodabetta  succeeded. 
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in  obtainiDg  photographs  which  foi  beaut;  of  detail  have  not  since 
been  maoh,  if  at  all,  improTed  upon.  Repioduotions  of  drawings 
made  from  the  combined  negatives  of  each  of  these  observers 
will  be  found  in  vol.  xli.  of  Meiiioirg  of  the  Royal  AgfronomiaU 
Society.  A  glance  at  these  two  pictures  will  show  their  remark- 
able resemblance,  and  even  careful  ezamination  fails  to  show 
differences  between  them  in  more  than  a  few  of  the  minuter 
details.  In  each  the  Corona  extends  to  rather  less  than  a  solar 
diameter  from  the  limb.  As  to  the  drawings  made  by  hand  from 
visual  obeervations  with  telescopic  assistance — and  this  is  also  true- 
of  every  eclipse  observed  in  this  way — there  is  nothing  so  remark- 
able as  their  dissimilarity.  On  the  other  hand,  Captain  Tupman's 
drawing  depicts  the  Corona  extending  to  fully  IJ  diameters 
from  the  limb,  as  compared  with  less  than  one  diameter  of  the 
photograplis. 

Somewhat  similar  has  been  the  result  of  the  1900  ecUpse. 
None  of  the  photographs,  or  reproductions  of  photographs,  which 
have  come  under  my  notice,  show  so  far-reaching  a  Corona 
as  is  shown  in  what  I  quite  believe  is  a  most  faithfully  executed 
drawing.  I  refer  lo  the  drawing  by  Dr  A.  Wolter  of  Zurich 
and  two  colleagues,  published  in  the  Archives  des  Sciences 
Physiques  et  Naturelles  of  Geneva.  \Miile  in  my  photographs  the 
Corona  reaches  ontwards  about  a  diameter  and  a  half,  Br  Wolfer'a 
drawing  shows  it  extending  more  than  two  diameters,  and  a  very 
striking  peculiarity  of  the  drawing,  as  compared  to  the  photographs, 
is  that  the  eastern  extension,  instead  of  coming  to  a  point,  is 
spread  out  to  a  shape  very  similar  to  the  western  extension. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  photography,  as  at  present 
practised,  has  its  limitations  in  the  direction  of  coronal  work,  and 
by  no  means  does  away  with  the  usefulness  of  trustworthy  draw- 
ings. These  limitations  are  particularly  felt  in  such  an  ecUpse  as 
that  of  May  1900,  on  account  of  the  short  duration  of  totality 
and  the  general  brightness  of  the  sky.  There  seems  no  reason  to 
suppose,  however,  that  photographs  of  the  Corona  could  not  be 
taken  in  a  long  total  eclipse,  of  say  five  minutes'  duration,  which 
would  show  the  extensions  as  far  out  as  they  were  visible  to  the 
eye,  unless  we  are  to  adopt  the  au^estion  which  has  been  made, 
that  the  outermost  regions  are  less  rich  in  actinic  light,  as  compared 
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with  visible  light,  than  the  parts  nearer  to  the  sun.  I  think,  bow- 
ever,  that  further  efforts  should  be  made  with  the  most  auitable 
instruments  available,  before  photography  has  to  confess  itself 
unable  to  do  for  the  whole  of  the  Corona  what  it  has  already  done 
for  the  greater  part  of  it. 

Plates  I.,  II.,  III.,  and  IV.  have  been  reproduced  from  the 
photographs,  and  show  fairly  well  the  general  appearance  of  the 
Corona,  though  the  details  are  necessarily  not  so  distinct  as  they 
are  in  the  negatives. 

Plate  y.  is  a  reproduction  of  a  drawing  made  from  the  negatives, 
and  is  intended  to  show  the  details  of  the  Corona  in  stronger 
contrast  than  they  present  in  the  originals.  Proofs  of  this 
drawing  have  been  compared  with  the  negatives,  and  no  detail 
has  been  discovered  which  is  not  found  on  more  than  one  of  them, 
with  the  exception  of  a  very  faint  wisp  of  light  which  appears  to 
emanate  obliquely  from  tiie  south  edge  of  the  great  west  streamer. 
This  is  to  be  seen  only  on  the  longest  exposed  negative.  The 
outmost  extensions  of  the  Corona  have  also  been  drawn,  as  shown 
in  this  negative. 
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ObeervatioDs  on  Binary  Fission  in  the  Life-History  of 
Ciliata.     £7  Dr  J.  Y.  Simpson.     (With  Two  Plates.) 

(Rend  Junes,  1901.} 

The  simplest  and  meet  common  form  of  leprodaction  amongst 
the  Ciliata  is  binary  fission.  In  this  ordinary,  posdbly  vegetative, 
method  of  reproduction  the  plane  of  division  is  generally  perpen- 
dicular to  the  long  axis  of  the  creature.  To  this  generalisation  the 
VorticelUdie  form  an  apparent  exception,  but  on  the  view  that  their 
evident  long  axis  really  corresponds  to  the  dorso-ventral  axis  of 
other  cihates  theii  case  falls  into  line  with  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
sub-clasa.  Formerly  many  instances  of  fission  in  the  direction  of 
the  long  axis  were  described ;  they  may  safely  be  considered  to 
have  been  mere  instances  of  conjugation. 

Binary  fiasion  most  commonly  takes  place  while  the  creature 
moves  about;  t.c,  it  is  (in  most  cases  at  least)  an  activity 
temporarily  added  to  all  the  other  activities  of  cihate  existence. 
As  such  it  may  be  considered  to  be  the  original  method  of  repro- 
duction. Under  other  conditions  fission  may  take  place  when  the 
creature  is  at  rest ;  or,  in  other  worde,  in  certain  cases  binary  fis- 
sion is  not  associated  with  free  movement ;  on  the  contrary,  this 
stationary  fission  is  usually  associated  with  the  formation  of  a  cyst. 
Under  these  circnmstanceB  the  operation  may  take  place  more  than 
once  in  succession.  Such  stationary  fission  together  with  budding — 
which  is  simply  a  form  of  fission  where  the  products  are  so  unlike 
in  size  as  to  be  distinguishable  ae  parent  and  oflfspting — are  best 
considered  as  modifications  of  ordinary  binary  fiesion. 

By  ordinary  binary  fission,  then,  we  understand  the  division  of 
a  ciliate  dniing  its  active  free  existence  into  two  daughters  by  a 
constriction  more  or  less  transverse  to  ite  long  axis.  It  is  con- 
fessedly difficult  to  arrive  at  a  rationale  of  binary  fisdon.  One 
might  suppose  that  it  was  associated  with  a  certain  limit  of  raze,  and 
that,  as  is  more  evident  in  the  case  of  globular  Rhizopoda,  since  the 
bulk  increases  as  the  cube  of  the  diameter  while  the  surface  in- 
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creases  only  as  the  square,  relief  is  obtained  by  the  process.  Bat 
it  has  been  shown  more  than  once— indeed  is  mBttec  of  common 
observation — that  binary  fission  takes  place  at  all  stages  in  the 
development  of  certain  Infusoria,  and  is  not  merely  postponed  till 
they  reach  a  definite  size.  That  ia  to  say,  binary  fission  is  not 
necessarily  connected  with  growth  beyond  the  specific  mass  of  the 
species.  For  example,  in  encysted  forms,  there  is  no  possibility  of 
growth  previous  to  division,  and  in  other  cases,  as  the  result  of 
continuous  division,  there  may  be  an  actual  decrease  in  size.  To 
put  the  matter  briefly,  actual  increase  in  size  is  neither  a  constant 
precursor  or  result  of  binary  fission  per  ge  in  the  case  of  the  Infusoria. 
All  that  can  be  said  U  that  while  in  certain  cases,  e.g.,  Stylonicfiia, 
Eujilotn,  a  distinct  lengthening  is  noticeable  at  the  commencement 
of  the  process,  in  others,  e.g.,  Slentor,  Spirmtomum,  no  such  phe- 
nomenon is  observable. 

Another  question  has  interest  in  this  connection — where  are  the 
first  signs  of  the  process  noticeable,  in  the  nucleus  or  in  the 
cytoplasm)  In  view  of  the  fact  that  both  answers  have  been  given 
by  first-class  workers,  Biitschli  contents  himself  Vith  stating  for 
the  majority  that  there  are  undoubtedly  many  instaDces  where 
there  are  hints  of  new  formations  in  the  plasma,  e.g.,  the  "  antage  " 
of  the  new  ciliary  apparatus,  mouth,  or  contractile  vacuoles, 
before  any  change  in  either  macronucleus  or  microuucleue  ia 
observable. 

Simple  binary  fission,  apart  from  nuclear  considerations,  is  not 
a  very  complicated  process.  As  already  stated,  the  plane  of 
division  lies  more  or  less  at  right  angles  to  the  long  axis  of  the 
body,  and  usually  approximately  near  the  middle.  It  is  necessary 
to  make  the  qualification  "  more  or  less,"  because  in  the  case  of 
^iroitmnum  teres,  at  any  rate,  the  plane  of  division  is  somewhat 
oblique,  as  Stein  observed  so  long  ago  as  1867  (Der  Organumut 
der  In/iiiiionfthiere,  Bd.  II.).  In  the  more  highly  organised 
Ciliata  the  special  organs  have  to  be  duplicated,  and  this  is 
achieved  either  by  division  of  the  already  existing  organ  or  by  fresh 
formation  in  one  of  the  offspring.  The  former  method  is  compara- 
tively rare,  and  only  occurs  where  the  organ  or  system  in  question, 
as,  e.rf.,  the  canals  connected  with  the  contractile  vacuoles,  runs 
practically    the  entire  length  of  the   creature.     When  the  twin 
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organ  is  entirely  formed  anew,  the  podtioa  of  the  original  one 
ueuall;  decidea  upon  which  of  the  daughtere  this  work  devolves. 
Be  it  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  parent,  it  is  generally  found 
that  the  daughter  that  develops  from  the  posterior  half  will  have 
to  form  the  new  organ.  Of  Paramecium,  however,  it  may  be  said 
that  themouthliesaaaraleslightly  in  the  poateiior  half  of  the  body  ; 
and  in  this  particular  instance  the  new  moutli  is  always  formed 
behind  the  old  one,  and  this  involves  considerable  consequent  dis- 
placement. One  01  two  abnormal  Parameeia,  in  which  the  mouth 
lay  unusually  close  to  the  tall,  gave  one  the  opportunity  of  verifying 
the  correctness  of  this  exception,  even  in  such  extreme  coses.  It 
is,  however,  the  anterior  contractile  vacuole  that  is  formed  anew  in 
either  daughter. 

In  the  case  of  the  Hypotricha  there  is  a  renewal  of  the  whole 
ventral  ciliary  apparatus  of  both  daughters  as  a  consequence  of 
division:  the  same  phenomenon  occurs  after  conjugation.  The 
process  has  been  studied  by  Stein,  Balbiani,  Engelmann,  Sterki,* 
and  Frowazek,f  and  even  yet  we  cannot  claim  to  know  all  the 
details.  I  have  attempted  to  follow  the  process  in  the  case  of 
Stylonichia,  the  favourite  object  of  examination,  but  it  is  a  work 
of  exceptional  difficulty.  Previous  to  division,  new  frontal  cirri  are 
formed  in  the  anterior  half  of  the  dividing  creature,  practically 
under  the  old :  they  are  remarkably  transparent  and  clear.  Then 
follow  in  succession,  according  to  Prowazek,  the  new  adperistomal 
cirri,  and  finally  the  still  insignificant  anal  cirri.  Behind  the 
marginal  cirri  the  rudiments  of  their  successors  are  formed  at  the 
same  time ;  they  have  a  very  crowded  appearance.  "  The  new 
adoral  membranellse  arise  close  behind  the  old,  so  that  at  a  later 
stage  the  latter  seems  ruptured."  This  sentence  settles  the  one 
point  most  in  dispute  among  the  older  workers  as  to  whether  the 
adoral  zone  was  renewed  or  not.  PeisonaUy  I  have  no  doubt  of 
the  fact.  Much  the  same  can  be  also  observed  in  what  will  be  the 
posterior  daughter,  llie  new  cirri  appear  first  as  cilia,  and  are 
very  irregular  and  often  violent  in  their  motions,  contrasting  with 

"  "BaitnigerarMorphobgieder  Oiytrichinen,"  ZaUehr.f.  icisa.  ZoologU, 
Bd.  31.  p.  29  ff. 

+  pTototoeadudim :  Arbeitai  a%it  den  Zoolog.  Iiutiluien  da  Univerait&l. 
men,  Tom.  iL,  Heft,  ii.,  1895-18B9. 
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the  old  ones,  which  are  generally  lifeless.  Theit  area  of  origin  is 
ver;  much  less  than  that  which  they  eventnaliy  occupy.  The  new 
anal  cirri,  in  the  case  of  the  poHterior  daughter,  are  formed  above 
the  old.  The  area  occupied  by  the  lattei  is  marked  off  by  a  sort 
of  furrow,  and  undergoes  degeneration  although  there  is  no  actual 
separation  from  the  body  of  the  creature — rather  absorption. 

In  binary  fission  the  nucleus  is  naturally  the  seat  of  the  most 
complicated  processes.  Even  when  changes  are  first  noticeable  in 
the  cytoplflsm,  it  can  be  sufficiently  well  maintained  on  a  priori 
grounds  that  there  are  previous  changes  in  the  nucleus,  which, 
though  invisible,  are  yet  the  inciting  cause  of  those  that  are 
visible  in  the  plasma.  Macronucleua  and  micronucleus  alike 
divide,  the  latter  usually  in  advance  of  the  former.  It  is  not  yet 
possible  to  state  authoritatively  whether,  in  the  case  of  two  micro- 
nuclei,  the  two  halves  of  the  same  micronucleus  go  to  one 
daughter,  or  whether  it  is  a  half  of  each  of  the  micronnclei  that  go 
to  form  the  daughter  micronucleus  in  any  one  of  the  o&priug. 

With  r^ard  to  the  duration  of  the  process,  no  definite  rule  can 
be  laid  down.  I  have  noted  the  following  periods  for  the  forma 
named  when  under  observation  ; — 

Paramecium  caudatitm,  lJ-3  hours. 
Siylonichia  puatvlata,  1-2  hours. 
Lacrymaria  olor,  1-1^  hours. 
Spirotiomum  ambiguuTn,  1-2  hours. 
Spiroslomum  teres,  1-2  houis. 
As  regards  the  rate  of  fission,  it  may  be  noted  in  the  first  place 
that  it  is  by  no  means  constant  throi^bout  the  Giliata,  but  varies 
with  the  species.     Each  species  has  its  own  normal  rate  of  division 
dependir^  upon  its  specific  qualities.     The  following  list  of  rates 
of  division  is  based  upon  Maupas.     I  have  ventured  to  modify 
it  shgbtly,  in  accordance  with  my   own   results.     The  range   of 
temperature  on  which  I  base  the  modifications  is  16°-32°  C. 
Stylonichia  pmttdata,  every  12-16  hours. 
Euplolee  patella,  every  24  hours. 
Onyehodromae  grandis,  every  12  hours. 
Oxytriclta  petlionella,  every  8  hours. 
Spiroetomum  ambiguvm,  every  second  day. 
Spirostomum  teres,  every  two  or  three  days.       ^ 
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ParaTneciwm  aurelta,  every  24  hours. 

Parameeium  caudahtm,  every  24  Ilout& 

Colpidium  colpoda,  every  8  hours. 
In  the  second  place,  we  may  note  that  the  rate  of  fission  depends 
intimately  upon  the  food  conditions  to  which  the  creatures  are 
subjected.  In  conducting  these  experiments  I  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  employing  two  distinct  foods — either  a  hay  infusion  of  a 
light  straw  colour,  into  which  one  put  a  piece  of  meat  to 
hasten  the  production  of  bacteria,  or  else  the  forms  produced 
by  making  a  very  dilute  paste  with  ordinary  flour  and 
vrater.  Parametrium  and  Sti/Iaaichia  take  kindly  to  either  of 
these  media,  of  whicli  a  drop  was  added  daily  to  the  slide  on 
which  they  were  isolated.  The  conditions  were  kept  as  constant 
as  possible  by  the  withdrawal  of  a  couple  of  drops  of  the 
medium  (some  four  or  five  drops  in  all)  in  which  they  had  passed 
the  night,  which  were  replaced  by  one  of  food  and  another  of 
distilled  water.  Fond  water  was  also  sometimes  employed,  but 
greater  constancy  was  secured  by  the  other  method.  I  could  not 
find  that  either  of  these  two  food  media  made  any  appreciable 
difference  on  the  rate  of  division.  But  after  a  certain  amount  of 
manipulation  one  learned  that  there  was  a  minimum  of  food  that 
kept,  e.g.,  Parameda,  as  they  were ;  that  there  was  also  a  definite 
amount,  usually  one  drop,  which  caused  one  division  in  twenty-four 
hours ;  and  that  there  was  also  a  maximum  which  seemed  to  have 
an  inhibitory  effect  upon  tlte  forms  in  question.  In  this  case  the 
body  of,  e.g.,  StyUmiehia,  became  positively  black  with  unassimilated 
food  matter,  a  condition  of  affturs  that  is  reproduced  in  fig.  1. 
Gliange  to  a  less  rich  medium  soon  resulted  in  a  return  to  the 
normal  state  of  affairs. 

We  may  note  in  the  third  place  that  the  rate  of  diviuon  bears 
a  direct  relation  to  temperature.  To  M aupas  belongs  the  credit  of 
having  established  this  fact  upon  a  comparatively  sound  basis.  As 
far  back  as  1776  Spallanxani  had  observed  that  the  multiplication 
of  Ciliata  was  accelerated  by  increased  temperature.  But  it  is 
Maupae'  chief  count  against  the  defective  work  of  his  predecessors 
that  they  had  not  properly  attended — in  some  cases  not  at  all — to 
the  temperature  and  food  conditions.  The  following  rates  of 
division  under  different  temperatures  are  taken  direct  from  Maupas. 
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Species. 

5°-10°  C. 

lO'-lS"  c. 

16*-20*'  C. 

20'-26''  C. 

SlyloniAia  myt. 
BuptoU,p<U.      . 

Colpidittm  colpoda 
Olaueoma  scinlUtam 

48  1. 
48",. 

8  ■. 

2ih. 

■ii  „ 

12  „ 

12  „ 

12  h. 
2*  ., 
12  „ 

a  „ 

8  » 
6  „ 

Balbitmi  ~  has  also  auggeeted  that  the  volume  of  water  in  which 
the  InfuBoria  are  kept  hae  a  direct  influence  upon  their  power  of 
increase.  Thus  he  says  that  Paramecium  aurelia  requirea  to  be 
kept  in  a  cubic  centimetre  of  water  in  order  to  realise  its  full 
power  of  muiti plication.  In  view  of  the  interesting  results  that 
E.  Warren  has  obtfuned  with  difTerent  bulks  of  water  in  the  case 
of  Daphnia  (Q.  J.  M.S.,  1900),  it  would  seem  as  if  similar  treatment 
of  the  Infusoria  offered  a  field  in  which  good  results  could  he 
obtained. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  the  comparative  regularity  with 
which  binary  fission  was  carried  out  in  favourable  circumstances 
decreased  as  the  period  lengthened  since  the  last  conjugation,  I 
have  observed  this  phenomenon  several  times  in  the  case  of 
Paramecium  caudalum  and  Stylonichia  puet.,  but  have  been  unable 
to  express  the  gradually  decreasing  energy  in  the  terms  of  any 
formula.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  maintained  that  im- 
mediabely  after  coming  out  of  conjugation  these  two  forms  show 
a  marked  increase  in  the  rate  of  fission — the  expression  of  a 
surplusage  of  energy;  of  this  phenomenon,  however,  I  have 
never  seen  any  trace.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  conjugation  results 
in  no  difi'erence  in  the  after-rate  of  ordinary  multiplication,  and 
this  also  would  appear  to  be  true  of  light  and  darkness. 

Before  proceeding  to  examine  Maupas'  theory  of  binary  fission 
and  the  recent  attack  upon  it,  I  should  like  to  refer  to  his 
specification  of  two  distinct  species  of  Parameciam  aurdia  and 
eatidatum.i  He  gives  a  definite  account  of  these  two  forms,  in 
which  the  latter  is  described  as  possessing  an  elongated  body,  as 

*  "  Obserr.  et  expti.  a.  lea  ph^uom.  de  la  reprod.  fiasipAre  chez  les  infns. 
oili&fl,"  Compt.  raid,  Ae.  Sc.  ParU,  T.  60,  p.  1191. 

t  No  rererenca  is  mode  for  the  present  to  otber  species,   cjr.,  jwMnuin, 
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is  also  credited  with  oue  micTonudeuH,  and  the  zygote  nucleus  was 
said  to  give  rise  to  eight  corpuscles.  The  other  species  had  a 
broader  body,  was  almost  oval,  and  obtuse  at  both  extremities. 
It  further  possessed  two  miorouuclei,  and  the  zygote  nucleus  gave 
rise  to  only  four  coipuscies.  Since  this  account  no  special  notice 
seems  to  have  been  taken  of  the  two  species,  except  to  cast  doubt 
upon  their  existence  as  two  distinct  species.  Thus,  in  the  Zooloffie 
DeneripHve,  FabTe-Domergue  states  that  neither  he  nor  Balbiani 
have  ever  come  across  this  Pm-amedum  with  the  double  micio- 
nucleus,  and  he  makes  the  remark  in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest 
that  Maupas  was  drawing  on  his  imagination  in  his  description  of 
it.  Accordingly  we  find  but  one  species — caudaium,  with  the 
single  micronucleus— recognised  generally  in  the  text-books  and 
other  Uterature.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  these  two 
distinct  species  do  exist.  Figs.  2  and  3  are  photographs  of  the 
two  species  which  give  a  very  good  idea  of  their  relative  sizes. 
Measurement  of  certain  stained  specimens  which  bring  out  the 
nuclear  characteristics  give  P.  aurtlia  a  length  of  80 /i  and  a 
breadth  of  40 /i,  while  on  the  same  scale  P.  caudatum  has  a 
lei^h  of  130^  and  a  breadth  of  50 /i.  These  figures,  though 
hardly  exact  for  the  living  form,  bring  out  the  peculiar  feature 
of  aurelia  as  compared  with  caudatum,  viz.,  the  high  propor- 
tion that  its  breadth  hears  to  its  length.  The  magnification 
of  the  photographs  is  obout  80.  I  may  also  mention  here  that 
I  made  frequent  endeavoure,  through  isolation  of  pairs,  to  get  the 
two  species  to  conjugate.  The  disproportion  in  size  ofTered  no 
a  priori  objection,  as  one  often  sees  equal  disproportion  in  the 
case  of  conjugating  Styloniehia  \  and  even  in  the  case  of  P. 
caudatum  the  inequality  is  often  marked.  The  lepresentatives  of 
P.  cattdatum  were  selected  from  a  culture  in  which  an  epidemic  of 
conjugation  had  set  in;  while  the  aurelia  were  taken  from  another 
culture  which  was  far  advanced  in  the  number  of  its  divisions.  I 
never  had  the  chance  of  contemporaneous  epidemics  amongst  the  two 
species,  and  accordingly  always  selected  P.  cauJalum  as  the  form 
that  one  certainly  knew  was  ready  for  conjugation,  inasmuch  asit  is 
the  larger  and  probably  more  forceful  spedea.  Out  of  twenty-one 
attempts  I  had  but  two  partial  successes.  Conjugation  took  place 
VOL.  XXIIL  2   D 
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on  tvo  elides :  the  period  nas  nortnal.  After  separation  each  of 
the  ex-conjugates  divided  once :  on  the  third  day  they  died  off. 
In  anticipation  of  something  of  this  soit  from  analogy  in  higher 
forms,  I  intended  to  let  the  two  paire  run  their  natural  course,  fore- 
going the  desire  to  examine  their  nuclear  condition.  In  viev, 
therefore,  of  the  incompleteness  of  the  experiment,  it  is  perhaps 
imwarrantable  to  draw  any  results  regarding  hybridisation  and 
infertility,  oi  even  the  "fixity  of  species,"  bo  far  down  in  the 
animal  scale. 

As  has  been  previously  mentioned,  numbers  of  observers  have 
remarked  that  the  comparative  regularity  with  which  binary 
fission  proceeds  under  favourable  circunutancea  decreases  as  th« 
time  increases  since  the  last  conjugation,  and  one  has  often 
wondered  if  it  would  not  be  possible  to  express  this  decrease  by 
means  of  a  mathematical  curve  or  formula.  In  this  connection,  it 
is  Maupas'  chief  distinction  to  have  established  that  in  the  case  of 
each  species  this  power  of  binary  fission  cornea  to  an  end  after  a 
definite  number  of  divisions ;  and  that,  were  there  no  other  method 
of  restoring  this  potentiality  to  the  individual,  the  spetues  would  come 
to  an  end.  With  the  later  stages  of  this  gradual  loss  of  fission- 
energy,  he  found  distinct  degeneration  of  the  creature  associated. 
In  this  degeneration  he  distinguished  two  well-marked  stages. 
The  first  stage  is  not  accentuated  by  any  particular  external  change 
in  the  infusorian,  unless,  possibly,  a  slight  reduction  in  aiie.*  It 
continues  to  feed  and  multiply  in  the  normal  manner,  but  all  the 
while  it  is  giving  rise  to  successors  that  are  entering  the  second 
stage  of  degeneration.  Moreover,  when  preserved  in  the  ordinary 
method  it  is  found  to  have  undergone  a  certain  atrophy  of  its 
nuclear  apparatus.  The  macronucleua  fragments  {Stpl.  pwt.),  or 
may  disappear  altogether  {Siyl.  myt.).  The  micronuclei  are 
reduced  to  one,  ot  even  none  {Styl.  pust.  and  Oxiftricha  ^.).  On 
the  other  hand,  after  such  reduction  they  may  later  increase  to 
numbers  in  excess  of  the  norm  {Siyl.  myt.  and  Onyekodromus  gr.). 
In  the  second  stage  of  this  senile  degeneration  the  infusorian  loses 
its  power  of  multiplication.  It  no  longer  takes  in  food,  and  its 
body  in  consequence  becomes  quite  clear.  There  is  now  a  marked 
decrease  in  size,t  and  atrophy  of  external  organs  and  appendages 

*  In  the  cue  of  StylrmiAia  jnM.  tUie  reducdon  vsried  Iioin  2G  to  50  fi. 

t  StylonUhia  poit.  now  measares  70-90  ft  in  pUce  of  the  normal  180^ 
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sets  in.  Finally,  this  degeneration  futthet  expiesses  itself  in  a 
sort  of  sexual  hypenesthesia,  causing  sterile  conjugations  that 
inevitably  end  in  the  death  of  the  partners. 

Now,  Maupae  determined  that  senile  degeneration  began  in 
the  case  of  Styl.  putt,  about  the  170th  generation  or  division, 
and  that  death  ensued  at  the  3I6th.  Similarly,  cultures  of 
Oayehodromvs  became  extinct  after  330  generations,  and  so  on. 
It  is  also  an  integral  part  of  his  theory  that  it  is  imposmble  to 
induce  conjugation  during  the  earlier  bipartitions  ivhich  cover  a 
definite  period  of  immaturity :  in  the  case  of  Styl.  puet.  this 
extended  to  the  130th  division.  At  the  end  of  these  earlier 
divisions — at  the  I31st  in  the  case  of  Slyloniehia — puberty  is 
attained,  and  conjugation  can  be  induced.  This  period  of  eugamy 
lasts  over  a  definite  number  of  divisions — until  the  170th,  as 
we  know  in  the  case  of  Slyloniehia — -when  senile  degeneration 
sets  in,  ending  in  death. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  one  when  examining  Maupas'  tables 
of  binary  fission  is  their  mechanical  regularity.  The  following 
represents  the  fiist  fortnight  of  the  well-known  Stylonichia 
pustnlata  table: — 


Namberor 

Bii«rtitionB. 

Date. 

Tempera  tare. 

iDdividlulB. 

In  24  hours. 

Total. 

FebnuTT  27 

le- 

1 

,,        28 

HftTch            1 

IS 
16 

2 
1 

"i 

1 

"i 

2 

2 

18 

32 

3 

E 

3 

17 

1*7 

2 

7 

* 

18 

483 

2 

9 

6 

18 

635 

1 

10 

Heiaol.tedoneofthe986. 

March         6 

1.                           2 

1 

11 

1 

19                         8 

2 

13 

S 

18                          64 

3 

IB 

9 

17                        230 

2 

18 

HeifloUtedoneofth.,230. 

March       ID 

17                            4                      2 

20 

17                          18                      2 

22 

12 

18                        128                      3 

25 
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I  have  taken  the  figures  for  the  firet  fortnight,  but  greater 
regularity  could  hare  been  ebown  if  one  bad  taken  a  fortnigbt  at  a 
later  date.  Fabre-Domergue  confesses  that  he  never  succeeded  in 
obtaining  such  regularity  in  any  cultures  that  he  undertook,  and 
it  aeemfi  to  me  that  ia  bo  saying  be  intimates  that  be  obtained 
a  series  of  divieiona  that  is  much  more  natural  than  anything 
represented  in  Maupas'  mathematical  tables.  When  cultures  of 
Stylonickia  or  Parameeittm  are  kept  in  glass  vessels  where  they  may 
have  some  small  bulk  of  water  in  which  to  live,  they  do  not 
multiply  at  this  rate,  or  with  sucb  regularity.  It  is  not  my 
intention,  however,  to  impeach  Maupas'  tables  as  a  whole,  for 
with  his  results  I  find  myself  largely  in  agreement  as  against 
his  latest  adversary  Joukowsky.  Nevertheless,  apart  altogether 
from  venturing  to  inquire  bow  aucb  exactness  was  acquired  as  is 
expressed  in  935  Stylonichia,  I  would  maintain  that  the  results 
vhich  Maupas  first  established  are  reached  by  a  process  of  division 
that  is  far  from  regular,  and  depends  to  a  gr^at  extent  upon  the 
individuality  of  the  infusorian.  Even  under  the  happiest  possible 
conditions  (so  far  as  one  can  judge),  artificial  or  natural,  binary 
fission  does  not  proceed  with  that  constant  i«gularity  that  the  French 
savant  would  ascribe  to  it.  The  following  table,  representing  a  few 
weeks  of  a  short  series,  expresses,  I  believe,  a  more  natural  rate  of 
progress  than  one  would  gather  to  be  the  case  from  Maupas'  table. 
The  form  experimented  with  was  Paramecium  eatidalum,  and  in 
every  case  the  series  was  commenced  with  two  exconjugates.  I 
have  reckoned  that  case  as  one  bipartition  in  24  hour^  where  half  or 
more  of  the  creatures  on  the  slide  divided. 


[Tablb. 
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Number  of 
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Dite. 
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0 

q 
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1 
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Nniiiber  of 
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12 
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0 

Here,  then,  in  a  period  of  three  weeks,  witli  a  temperature 
langii^  f  rom  16°  to  24*  C,  there  is,  over  six  elides,  an  average 
of  eight  divisions.  This  aeiiea  was  b;  no  means  the  first  that 
I  inaugurated,  and  the  slides  were  numbered  from  a  to  r.    The 
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mitjority  weie  tnated  daily  in  a  conetant  maaner,  given  the  same 
definite  amount  of  food  (calculated  from  previous  experiments), 
and  provided  with  a  certain  amount  of  freeh  water  at  definite 
intervals.  With  the  others  I  experimented  in  the  amount  of 
food  given,  in  the  period  of  time  that  they  were  left  without  any 
change  of  water,  in  the  amonnt  of  water  on  the  ahde,  and  so  on. 
In  no  single  instance  did  I  obtain  such  clockwork  regularity 
as  Maupas*  tables  show.  The  slides,  whose  history  ie  pven,  were 
amongst  those  that  were  treated  with  regularity  so  far  as  I  was 
able,  and  consequently  they  were  all  treated  alike.  Hence  a  day 
like  June  25,  when  hut  one  of  the  slides  shows  a  complete 
Maupasian  division,  appears  to  me  to  represent  the  more  natural 
state  of  afTairs,  and  for  no  reason  more  than  this.  Maupas'  table 
of  Stylonichia  puttulata  admittedly  deals  with  a  form  that 
multiplies  more  quickly  than  Paramecium  eaudatum — possibly 
about  twice  as  on  average  over  all  temperatures.  But  at  the 
close  of  the  first  three  weeks  his  Stylonichia  has  divided  no  fewer 
than  thirty-nine  times  with  a  temperature  that  ranged  from 
16°  to  19°  C.  Now,  no  one  has  laid  more  stress  upon  the  influence 
of  temperature  in  raising  the  rate  of  division  than  Maupas,  and  yet 
I  do  not  find  from  the  table  that  his  high  rates  of  division  beat 
any  relation  to  the  temperature.  Quite  the  contrary  is  the  case, 
for  out  of  the  four  occasions  within  the  first  three  weeks  on  which 
the  Stylonichia  divided  three  times  in  24  hours,  on  two  of 
them  the  temperature  was  actually  a  degree  lower  than  the  previous 
day,  when  it  divided  a  less  number  of  times.  Accordingly, 
although  I  believe  that  ultimately  continued  binary  fission  involves 
a  certain  degeneration,  and  that  Maupas'  theory  of  the  matter  is 
largely  correct,  still  it  is  altogether  false  to  imagine  that  under 
natural  conditions  a  Stylonichia  will  rush  through  316  divisions 
in  4J  mouths :  that  is  to  say,  the  validity  of  Maupas'  method  is 
open  to  question,  and  where  this  is  so  the  results  are  always  in 
jeopardy  more  or  less. 

I  may  refer  here  to  two  peculiar  cases  of  division  that  came 
under  my  notice.  On  I3th  May  1900  two  paramecian  exconju- 
gates  were  isolated  on  a  slide  and  subjected  to  ordinary  culture 
treatment.  On  the  14th  they  were  as  before;  on  the  16th  there 
were  three :   they  remained  at  this   number  on  the  16th  and 
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pressnted  no  abnormality.*  On  the  17th  there  were  four 
Paramecia  on  the  slide,  but  one  of  them  had  developed  a  cleft 
tail.  The  cleft  was  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  dorao-Tentral 
axis.  From  the  first  it  extended  to  a  depth  of  about  25fi  aad  did 
not  grow  deeper.  Otherwise  the  creature  appeared  to  be  perfectly 
normal :  the  tvo  contractile  vacuoles  fnnctioned  and  the  internal 
circulation  swept  round,  clear  of  the  divided  tail.  On  the  18th 
it  remained  aa  it  was.  On  the  19th  it  had  divided,  and  the 
anterior  half,  though  dbtinctly  undersized  and  resembling  rather 
the  species  aurelia  in  configuration,  was  yet  normal  in  every  other 
respect  and  continued  afterwards  to  divide  by  itself.  On  the  20th 
the  oiigtna]  form  again  divided,  bnt  not  on  the  2 let.  However,  on 
the  23nd  it  resumed  operations,  and  while  the  anterior  one  still 
retained  its  aurelian  characters,  I  noticed  that  the  internal  circula- 
tion of  the  posterior  half  no  longer  swept  clear  of  the  tail,  but  had 
partially  entered  into  one  (the  dorsal)  lobe,  which  now  contained 
excretory  granules  and  one  or  two  small  food  vacuoles.  At  the 
aame  time  this  lobe  had  slightly  increased  in  size,  while  the  other 
had  correspondingly  decreased.  On  the  23rd  it  divided  again,  but 
not  on  the  24th.  The  anterior  parts  still  retained  the  aame 
characteristics  as  formerly,  and  gave  rise  themselves  to  otherwise 
normal  Parameeia.  In  the  posterior  cleft-tail  Parameeium  the 
dorsal  lobe  continued  to  grow,  while  the  other  was  more  and 
more  absorbed.  The  mouth  also  was  driven  unusually  far  back. 
On  the  26th  and  26th  it  again  divided,  but  not  on  the  27th.  The 
ventral  lobe  had  now  been  completely  absorbed,  while  the  other 
had  increased  in  sice  till  it  now  measured  some  60^;  there  was, 
however,  no  proportionate  increase  in  breadth,  and  there  seemed  to 
be  a  tendency  for  it  to  get  blocked.  At  any  rate  the  number  of 
excretory  granules  increased,  and  the  circulation  slowed  down. 
On  the  28th  and  29th  it  again  divided,  but  the  dorsal  tail  seemed 
thoroi^hly  congested,  and  by  the  30th  it  was  dead.  None  of  the 
daughters  reproduced  the  peculiarity  in  themselves  or  in  their 
descendants. 

The  other  case  is  still  more  peculiar.     About   the  same  time 
as    the  preceding  ezconjugates    were    isolated— one  of   several 

*  No  t«mperatuTei  are  given,  a«  in  thia  cue  they  probably  had  noiuflaenca 
on  the  aeqael. 
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aeriee — on  another  slide  two  h&d  been  set  aside,  which  on 
the  following  da;  were  found  to  be  still,  in  a  sense,  the  same 
numbet.  Yet  evidently  one  of  the  oreatures  had  begun  to  dividf, 
but  stopped  in  the  process,  so  that  vhile  on  the  slide  there  wss 
one  normal  form,  the  other  was  a  monster,  composed  of  two  full- 
grown.  Paramecta  with  o^anic  union  between  the  anterior  part  of 
what  should  have  been  the  posterior  daughter  and  the  poateiioi 
part  of  the  anterior  one.  There  was  no  constriction  between  the 
two,  or  other  hint  of  their  origin.  The  two  bodies  formed  one 
continuous  whole  with  one  circulation,  and  was  so  flexible  throngb- 
out  that  the  two  extremities  could  touch.  On  the  17th  of  Ms; 
it  appeared,  and  on  the  18th  was  in  no  way  changed.  On  the 
19th  the  slide  on  which  it  was  isolated  contained  three  forms: 
the  monster  had  given  off  a  daughter  from  either  end.  These 
daughters  were  ordinary  P.  coMdatwrn  of  good  average  size ;  they 
continued  to  divide  by  themselves,  and  in  every  way  appeared  to  be 
normal  On  the  20th  the  monster  remained  as  it  was,  but  agsis 
on  the  21st  it  repeated  the  operation  of  giving  off  a  daughter 
from  either  end.  On  the  22nd  it  had  not  multiplied,  but  on  the 
33rd  for  the  third  and  last  time  it  had  given  off  a  daughter  from 
either  end.  These  last,  however,  ware  markedly  smaller  in  size,  and 
otherwise  like  the  "  aurelian  "  daughters  that  had  been  given  ofFby 
the  cleft-tail  individual.  Previous  to  this  the  posterior  creature 
had  gradually  been  becoming  incliued  at  an  angle  to  the  anterior 
one.  Up  to  this  point  the  combined  activity  of  the  monster  had 
been  as  great  as  that  of  any  normal  ParamtiAum.  The  anterior 
half,  perhaps  naturally,  was  the  more  active,  and,  in  a  sense,  the 
guiding  part.  Its  cilia  were  feverishly  active :  they  were  also 
longer  and  better  developed,  especially  in  the  anterior  regions,  than 
those  of  the  posterior  creature.  This  greater  anterior  activity  may 
also  have  found  expression  in  a  process  that  began  to  come  off 
from  it  a  little  above  the  angle  made  with  the  posterior  form. 
Further,  the  two  contractile  vacuoles  of  the  anterior  creature 
were  close  together  and  contracted  simultaneously.  From  the  23id, 
ijs.,  about  a  week  after  its  appearance,  growth  ceased  to  show 
itself,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  regular  separation  from  either  end 
of  two  daughters  on  every  second  day,  and  began  rather  to  express 
itself  in  the  growth  of  the  aforesaid  process  and  in  remarkable 
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lateral  expansion  of  the  anterior  half.  This  and  an  eailiei  stage 
are  shown  in  fig.  4.  In  thb  peculiar  condition  it  remained  with 
slight  modifications  about  another  week,  but  was  dead  by  the  28th. 

Up  till  quite  recently  Maupas'  classical  work  has  been  permitted 
to  go  comparatively  unchallenged.  In  the  Verkandltmgen  det 
Natwhistoriseh-Mediziniecher  Vereins  zu  Heidelberg,  however,  D. 
Joukowsky  publishes  certain  "Beitrage  zut  Frage  nach  den 
Bedingungen  der  Vermehrung  und  dee  Eintritts  der  Konjugation 
bei  den  Giliaten,"  which  go  contrary  somewhat  to  the  received 
views. 

Jonkowsky's  observations  were  made  npon  Pleuivtneha  Ian- 
eeoUtta — a  form  allied  to  Stylonichia — Parameetum  eavdatum,  and 
Parameeivm  ptttrinum.  He  says  that  he  got  irregular  divisions 
at  first :  only  after  a  month  did  the  forms  divide  regularly.  After 
the  numbers  on  a  slide  had  reached  one  hundred,  division  was 
slower.  I  have  already  referred  to  this  question  of  regular  and 
irr^ular  division.  My  own  experiments  were  more  than  once 
carried  on  considerably  over  two  months,  and  I  did  not  find  any 
greater  regularity  after  the  first  four  weeks  than  I  did  during  that 
time.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  see  why  this  should  be  so.  To  imagine 
that  these  infusorians  will  settle  down  after  a  month  into 
regular  methods  of  division  simply  means  faUnre  to  appreciate  the 
conditions  of  the  experiment.  Joukowsky  indeed  says  that  the 
abnormalities  in  the  division  rate  were  due  to  the  abnormal 
relations  in  which  the  creatures  live.  Bacteria  generate  and 
hinder  ordinary  division,  and  one  may  well  suppose  that  the 
secretions  and  excretions  of  the  creatures  themselves  may  be 
ultimately  dangerous  in  such  a  ciicuniscribad  area.  But  then  this 
investigator  deliberately  states  that  after  a  month  the  divisions 
became  regular ;  and  yet  we  are  not  led  to  believe  that  he  had 
found  any  means  of  overcoming  the  difficulties  in  which  he  sees  the 
cause  of  the  earlier  irregular  divisions.  Obvioudy,  therefore,  they 
cannot  have  played  the  part  that  be  imagines.  I  may  also 
mention  here  that  Maupas,  while  making  these  largely  statistical 
experiments  in  binary  fission,  employed  cover-glasses  on  his  slides 
in  the  damp  chamber.  This  appears  to  me  to  have  been  the 
introduction  of  an  altogether  unnecessary  artificial  condition.  So 
far  as  regards  the  observation  of  the  mere  rate  and  other  simple 
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aapectB  of  binary  flseion,  I  never  employed  cover-gUsses :  any 
infuBorian  requiring  high -power  examination  was  easily  isolated. 
Maupas  also  states  that  in  his  damp  ohamber  there  was  very  slight 
evaporation,  and  that  "when  it  was  necessary"  he  made  com- 
pensation for  the  loss  with  rain  water.  If  he  added  food  daily,  it 
is  difficult  to  see  how  it  was  never  necessary  in  addition  to  make 
up  for  evaporation.  If  the  latter  bad  to  be  done  at  all,  it  were 
eniely  better  to  change  the  water  in  greater  or  in  less  quantity 
with  regularity,  and  bo  give  less  occasion  to  bacteria  to  generate. 
I  cannot  say  that  I  found  the  latter  method  unsuccessful  when  I 
tried  it. 

Joukowsky  kept  Pleurotricha  lanceolata  for  a  period  of  eight 
months,  in  the  course  of  which  458  divisions  occurred,  and  during 
that  time  he  got  neither  conjugation — not  even  when  he  starved  the 
creatures  and  set  them  in  pure  water — nor  evidence  of  degeneration. 
In  a  certain  degree  there  is  correspondence  here  with  Maupas' 
experiments  on  Styhmiehia  mytilus,  where  senile  degeneration 
(which,  however,  Joukowsky  did  not  find)  did  not  eeem  to 
stimulate  this  species  to  conjugation  as  it  did  in  the  case  of 
Sti/loniehiapugtulala.  Joukowsky,  nevertheless,  observed  a  certain 
ehrink^e  in  size,  which  he  found  depended  on  the  quantity  and 
quaUty  of  food.     The  following  is  his  temperature  table  ; — 


30' C. 

23°  C. 

15°  C. 

i.  I88t  1  e  p.in. 
iulB94:  Sp.ii>. 

1  iDdividual. 
16  iodiTidtuilB. 

1  individnsl. 
B  individuals. 

1  individuiL 

2  iudividuiJi. 

The  question  of  degeneration  is  probably  the  moat  important 
that  he  raises.  As  we  have  already  seen,  Maupas  distinctly  states 
that  at  the  end  of  the  period  of  eugamy,  which  covers  a  definite 
number  of  divisions  of  the  creature,  senile  degeneration  sets  in, 
which  ende  in  death  if  conjugation  does  not  intervene :  we  have 
also  seen  the  method  in  which  this  degeneration  expresses  itself. 
On  this  subject  he  had  already  been  challenged  by  BiitschU,  who 
maintained  that  the  fission  capacity  of  the  GiUata  was  specially  great 
and  much  in  evidence  after  conjugation,  but  that  thereafter  it 
gradually  ebbed  away.  If  by  this  Butechli  meant  that  immediately 
after  conjugatiou  the  rate  of  fission  is  above  the  normal,  I  can 
only  say  that  I  have  never  observed  anything  of  this  nature  in  the 
several  forms  that  have  come  under  my  observation.    But  if,  as 
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seems  more  evident  {Protozoa,  Bd.  I.  Heft  III.  p.  1592),  he  is 
simply  entering  a  protest  against  Manpas'  action  in  limiting  the 
process  of  degeneration  to  one  special  late  period  in  the  infusorian's 
life— thus  in  the  case  of  Stytonichta  pitetulala  it  is  not  reached 
until  from  the  170th  to  the  200th  generation — he  is  surely  to  be 
commended.  If  there  is  degeneration  at  all,  it  ia  most  improbable, 
on  all  other  analogy,  that  it  should  set  in  at  a  certain  fairly 
definite  point^so  late  as  the  last  third  of  the  creature's  life.  If 
there  is  degeneration,  it  has  commenced  invisibly  long  before 
those  outward  manif estations  in  the  loss  of  frontal  oini  and  other 
appendages;  it  is  ever  so  vith  decay.  And  in  referring  to 
Maupas'  Sti/lonichia  series,  with  its  increasing  temperature  from 
the  middle  of  the  period  onwards,  and  bearing  in  mind  the  efi'ect 
that  temperature  has  on  the  rate  of  fission,  BUtscbli  is  only 
asking  a  common-sense  question  when  he  demands  how,  under 
these  conditions,  it  could  have  been  possible  to  recognise  a  gradual 
ebb  in  the  fission-energy,  such  as  we  may  suppose  to  constitute 
the  initial  stages  of  degeneration,  Jonkowsky,  then,  found  no 
degeneration  in  his  eight-months  cultured  Piewvtricha.  He  never 
saw  the  disappearance  of  the  frontal  membranellra :  he  found  no 
abnormal  relations  in  the  condition  of  the  nuclei,  unless  in  two 
cases,  when  a  certtun  change  in  the  relative  positions  of  the  two 
parts  of  the  macronucleus  was  noted.  He  examines  Manpas' 
Styloniehia  table,  and  finds  that  the  creature  multiplied  much  more 
quickly  in  the  later  weeks,*  and  to  this  he  in  large  part  attributes 
the  degeneration.  "It  is  very  possible  that  the  cause  of  the 
degeneration  which  Maupas  observed  is  not  the  mere  number  of 
generations  alone,  but  the  number  of  generations  in  association 
with  the  rapidity  of  multiplication."  For  my  own  part  I  have 
looked  for  evidence  of  degeneration  throughout  3-4  month  elide 
culturest  of  both  the  Parameeia  and  Stylonichia  pustuiata,  as  also 
in  the  cose  of  other  odd  forms  that  I  happened  to  find  in  quantity 
previottg  to  an  epidemic  of  copjugation,  but  have  not  recognised  it 
in  such  specific  manner  as  nuclear  degeneration  or  loss  of  external 

*  Some  lout  or  five  tiniM  evwy  21  bonts  in  place  of  ths  normal  twice  or 
thriofc 

t  In  Mme  cuts  these  covei«d  the  period  of  engamj  m  ealcnUted  by 
generation  B. 
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append^es.  Still,  noue  the  leaa  am  I  convinced  of  a  gradual 
ebbing  of  vital  energy  as  the  eeriee  proceeds,  which  expreases 
itself  in  slowed  motion,  in  a  tendency  to  inactivity  and  general 
listleBsnesB  (if  the  word  be  admisable  in  this  connection),  as  also 
in  a  certain  diminution  in  size  that  was  not  remedied  by  any 
amount  of  food. 

Joukowaky  also  made  observations  on  a  culture  of  Parame/^um 
eaudatttm.  In  a  temperature  of  19°-23°  C.  he  got  them  to  divide 
one  or  two  times.  By  the  seventh  month  he  noticed  that  they 
divided  badly.  Some  of  the  individuals  seemed  dead,  but  on 
examination  they  were  found  to  be  still  alive.  The  cilia  on  the 
upper  surface  had  almost  completely  disappeared ;  indeed  it  was 
only  at  either  end  and  in  the  region  round  about  the  mouth  that 
he  found  ciliation  at  alL  He  made  out,  however,  no  hint  of  nuclear 
degeneration. 

Maupas  laid  great  stress  on  the  period  of  immaturity  in  the 
infusorian's  life — that  definite  number  of  divisions  previotie  to 
puberty  that  had  to  be  gone  through  before  it  was  in  a  lit  state  to 
conjugate.  We  saw,  e.g.,  that  this  period  was  reached  bj 
Styloniekia  pitettdata  at  the  130th  division.  Joukowsky,  experi- 
menting with  Paramecium  putrinwn,  found  that  this  period  of 
puberty  was  attained  after  some  seven  or  eight  divisions,  that  is  to 
say,  it  is  practically  always  present.  In  this  particular  species  he 
succeeded  in  getting  ezconjugates  to  conjugate  within  that  small 
number  of  divisions,  and  maintains  in  consequence  that  Maupas'  rule 
does  not  have  universal  validity.  Xow  it  is  well  known  that  by 
means  of  starvation  not  only  can  Ciliata  be  prevented  from  multiply- 
ing by  binary  fission,  but  after  they  have  reached  the  period  of  puberty 
they  can  be  hurried  into  conjugation  by  a  similar  method.*  I 
therefore  made  deliberate  attempts,  by  means  of  starvation  and 
other  unfavourable  means,  in  another  series  similar  to  that  of  which 
dettuls  have  already  been  given,  to  induce  conjugation  within  the 
period  of  puberty,  but  never  succeeded.  The  forms  experimented 
with  were  the  two  Faramecia  {aurelia  and  caudatum),  Stylonichia 

*  With  regard  to  tho  former  point,  we  may  nat«  that  those  Ciliata  that 
have  been  hindered  in  this  way  from  reproducing  themselTea  bj  binaij 
fission  nqnire  some  little  time  to  recovei  tlie  power  to  do  to  when  food  ia 
again  sapplied  to  them. 
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pueiulata,  and  Oxytrieha  pdliimeUa.  It  is  of  course  true  that 
ever  ao  many  negative  results  do  not  contradict  one  positive 
result,  but  I  must  confess  that  I  am  extremely  doubtful  concerning 
this  phase  of  Joukowsky's  work,  and  am  entirely  in  agreement 
with  Maupas'  ^iew.* 

The  French  biologist  also  maintained  that  conjugations  between 
neai  relatives  were  sooner  or  later  sterile.  As  I  have  already 
shown,  this  is  possibly  true  in  the  case  of  conjugation  between 
members  of  the  two  epecies  of  Paramecium.  But  in  the  case  of 
Parameciwn  putrinum,  Joukowsky  observed  effective  conjugation 
between  the  descendants  of  one  individual ;  at  the  same  time  he 
admits  that  this  probably  has  its  limits.  I  also  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  this  peculiar  process  has  its  limits — but  in  the  Manpadan 
sense ;  for  although  I  have  observed  conjugation  in  the  case  of  P. 
coucfd^m  between  the  descendantsof  an  azconjugate,  in  the  four  or 
five  instancee  in  which  I  kept  them  they  all  died  ofT  within  four  to 
eight  divisions. 

*  Joukowsky  /ails  to  obierve  that  in  Leueophrya  patuJa  and  Paramfciiaa 
ptttrinmit  Hsapu  reoogniud  possible  MECeptloDB  to  hia  paberty  theory  (Z^ 
Saj.  karyog.  chtz  tei  Cili^,  p.  ilO),  while  he  also  admita  tbit  the  period  of 
immaturity  may  be  greatly  sboTtened  under  certain  nnknowD  oooditionii.  Of 
these  conditiona  I  hare  been  sble  to  find  out  nothing. 
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On  the  Thermo-eleotrio    Properties  of   Solid  Mercury. 
By  Dr  W.  Peddle  and  the  late  Alex.  B.  Shand,  £eq. 

(RMd  Fsbrusrr  18,  1901.) 

{Ab^raet.) 

ThU  paper  coatained  an  account  of  a  redetormination  of  the 
thetmo-electric  position  of  solid  mercury,  by  a  method  described 
iu  a  note  read  last  session.  The  only  diffeience  was  that,  by  the 
use  of  three  galvanometers,  simultaneous  readings  of  the  deflection 
due  to  the  Hg-Fe  circuit,  and  of  the  defieotions  due  to  thermo- 
electric circuits  giving  the  temperatures  of  the  two  Hg-Fe  junctions, 
were  taken. 

The  resulte  confirmed  those  previonsly  obtsined. 

It  may  be  eoid  that  the  line  of  sohd  mercury  on  the  thermo- 
electric diagram  is  practically  parallel  to  the  iron  line  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  and  that,  if  produced,  it  meets  the  line  of  copper  at 
or  near,  its  intersection  with  the  ordinate  of  0*  C 
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Note  on  a  Proposition  given  by  Jaoobi  in  hia  "  De  deter- 

minantibtui  fUnctiDnalibus."    By  Thomas  Moir,  LL.D. 

(ReadJuljl.ieOl.) 

(1)  The  proposition  in  question  is  stated  u  follows*: — 
"  Ponanuu  (em'tn)  t'rUer  quanliiale»,  x,  Xi,  .  .  . ,  x.  dataa  ea$e 
totidtm  aequoHonea 

/-a,      /,  =  a„        ....      A  =  a„ 
in  quibtts  a,  n,,  .  .  .  tint  Cotutantee:  dico  DeUrminan* 


a/. 


non  mutare  valorem  li  Junetionea  f,  (j,  .  .  . ,  f„  variaa  aubeant 
mvtationee  qvaUt  per  aequatioTtes  proporiUu  mbire  pottuni,  Ha 
tamen  ut  funetioni  alieui  f,  iraiumutandae  non  ipta  adhibsatur 
aequatio  f,  =  oi." 

If  we  were  dependent  on  this  alone  for  Jaoobi's  meaning  there 
might  be  some  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  interpretation.  Fortu- 
nately, however,  at  the  concluaion  of  hlB  demonstration  he  restates 
the  proposition  in  another  form,  viz,  "  Si  per  aeqnationes 


A- 


fiat 


per  aeqoationes 


/,— ,.    ....  /,=«, 


(2)  The  expression  "  Ponamus  inter  quantitates  7,  z,,  .  .  , 
jr,  datas  esse  totidem  aeiuationes  f=a.,  fx  =  i^\,  .  .  .,  /»  =  a.  in 
quibuB  a.,ay,...  .  sint  Constantes"  is  particularly  unfortunate, 
for  it  is  certainly  not  intended  that  n  +  1  equations  are  pven,  by 
the  solution  of  which  the  independent  variables  x,  z„  .  .  . ,  z, 
may  be  shown  to  be  conatanta  I  In  fact,  a,  a^,  .  .  .  are  simply 
■Itematire  symbols  for  /,  /i,  ■  ■  ■ ,  two  symbols  being  deemed 
desirable  for  each  function  because  the  function  requires  to  be 
*  CttlU'i  Jtmm.,  xxiu  p.  31B. 

VOL.  xxm.  2  B 
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Tiewed  in  one  set  of  diffeTentiationa  u  being  dependant  on 
X,  Xj,  .  .  . ,  and  in  another  aet  as  being  constant  with  respect  to 
X,  Xj,  .  .  .  This  amounts  to  saying  that  it  might  be  preferable 
to  vriUtf^  a  instead  ot/=a, 

(3)  In  the  next  place,  by  "  the  change  of  /,  into  ^  by  means 
of  the  equations /=  a, /,  =  o„  .  .  ., /j_,  =  a,_, ,/,+,  =  iX(+„  .  .  ., 
/■  =  an"  we  are  to  understand  the  performance  of  substitutions 
whereby  a,  a,,  ... ,  a,^,,  oj^,,  .  .  . ,  0^  make  their  appearance  in 
the  expression  of /f,  this  new  expression,  called  ^^  being  therefore 
such  that  by  reaubstituting  in  it  for  a,  Oi,  .  .  .  we  are  led  back  to 
/p     After  the  second  enunciation  above   quoted  Jacob!  himself 

,?*. , 

33!, 

o,  a,,   Oj,  .  .  . ,  o„   functiones  /,  /|,  /j,   .  .  . ,  /■   Detern 
functionate  alteram  in  alterum  identice  redit." 

(4)  The  proposition  may  therefore  be  conveniently  enunciated 
as  follows  without  making  use  of  the  a's : — If  t,  f^  .  .  ,t„  be 
/unciiont  0/  x,  Zj,  .  .  . ,  z„,  and  In/  Ifgitimate  qperaltone  the 
/ttttctioTU  t,  fj,  ,  ,  . ,  f,_,,  f|^j,  .  ,  . ,  f,  6*  inlrodwxd  info  the 
expression  for  t,  which  thereby  takeg  the  form  of  ^1,  then 

ftr'  ar,  &;.  ^-01  '  3a:,  ftr.  ' 

a  heing  understocl  that  in  the  differentiations  of  tfi,  ijij,  .  .  . ,  ^  we 
are  to  view  f ,  f„  ,  .  , ,  f„  as  amstcmts. 

(6)  Jacobi's  proof  for  the  case  where  only  one  of  the  functions 
is  changed,  viz.  /  into  ^  is  irrefragable.     He  says,  in  effect,  that 

as  ^  is  a  function  of  x,  r^,  .  .  .,  x„f^ /„  and  /  is  what  ^ 

l>ecomcs  when  for/,,  .  .  . ,  /„  we  substitute  their  expressions  in 
terms  of  x,  Zj x^,  it  follows  that 

^    ^  ^*        3^  e/^       e^  3/  00   3/ 

Zx  3-jr      "^     3/,  "3^;  3/j    3^      "^  3/,    3i 

3/^     ^30  tl^df^  3f     ^  H    ^ 

ft«,     ~     3i|     "^     0/1 'aci     ■'"     3/-j'ar,     +■"■+     3/.*ar,  ' 

5^        a*    ,    S0  3,^        30   sy^  .    s*  3/^ 

fte,  3a^,  3/,    3.e,     *     df^'  ^^  3/,    3j, ' 
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Uamg  these  equivalente  for  :^'  5— >  ■  ■  -'^  W6  transform  the 

°  ^  ae    or,  dj-„ 

Jacobian 

into 

j   90  B«    3/                   Sj^  s/,  a/.  ■ 

'  ar  3/,  ■  ae                a«  '  ac '  ac  ! 

e«  .?*  s/,                3/,  a/,  0/„  I 

I  ac,  a/i'ar,  '    8/,'  ar,'  e*i  | 

!  ?±+^.¥i+  .  .  ..    ^A,   ¥2,   .  .  .,    ^  \ 

■  Sr,    3/i  ac„  a«„      &£„  &c„ 

and  this  on  having  its  first  column  diminished  by  multiples  of  the 
other  colamns  bocomee 

as  was  to  be  proved. 

(6]  Jacobi  then  proceeds  with   the   case   where  tico    of    the 
functions  ue  altered,  his  eiact  words  being — 
"  Si  per  aequationes 

^  =  0,      /j  =  o»      /s-os-      ■   ■  ■'      /-=«n 
tit 

/i  =  *.. 
eodem  modo  probaa  fieri 

y+^_f,^ ^A  =  y  +^*  .  ^1  .  :A  .  .  .   ^". 

^  ~rir.      Sj-j  cx„      ^  ~  &c      ?J-,      Scj  ?j-„ 

unde  etiam 

This  practically  concludes  his  reasoning,  for  he  merely  adds  "  Sic 
pergendo  sequitur  generaUter  ....",  and  gives  the  second  of  the 
two  enunciations  above  quoted. 

(7)  Now  what  he  here  really  proves  is — ^  t,  f^,  .  .  .  ,  t^  be 
fVnetiont  qf  x,  x^,,  .  .  .,  x^  and  hy  legitimate  operations  the 
functiona  f,,  ,  ,  . ,  f „  be  introduced  into  the  expretiion /or  f  which 
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tliereby  takes  the  form  •{>,  and  ^  f^,  f^  .  .  . ,  f  „  6«  introduced  into 
the  expression  for  fj  which  tkerelry  takes  the  form  ^j,  theti 

v+^  ^  ^A   y  +^  ^  Ms        ^A 

In  otbei  worda,  ioHtead  of  stipulating  that  ^,  f^  f^  .  .  ■ ,  f„ 
be  introduced  into  /^  he  merely  stipulatee  that  f,  f^fg,  .  .  . ,  /, 
be  introduced.    Hie  proof  is  thus  defective. 

(S)  The  nature  of  the  oversight  is  poBsihly  made  clearer  by 
obaerring  what 

becomes,  when,  in  addition  to  substituting  for 

if,,       ^l_ ,        ^, 

Ete     fte,  dx„ 

as  was  done  in  the  first  case,,  we  also  substitute  for 

^A,  %_ ,  ¥,^, 

Even  the  tirst  column  of  the  altered  Jacobian  cannot  now  be 
simplified  to  the  same  extent  as  before,  because  part  of  the  simpli- 
fication consisted  in  subtracting  a  multiple  of  the  second  column  in 


In  fact  the  result  instead  of  being 

t 

Zi,     U    if. 

4t      8/     & 

& 

^A    .. 

•1 

3^    s^.e/^ 

^^a^l, 

aci 

1- 

ar, 

"^i' 

6 

ft  . . 

(9)  As  an  example  let  us  take  the  a 

lie  where 

an 

where  therefore 

■     »i 

"i-c  +  'A 

J("i.«a.«s}'=|  y  + 
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Altering  Uj  by  introducing  into  it  Uj  and  Ug  we  have 

the  Jaoobian  of  which  is 


That  this  is  tho  same  as  the  previous  Jacobian  is  readily  seen  by 
iacreasiiig  its  first  row  by  the  sum  of  the  second  and  third  rows. 

If  now,  however,  we  alter  u,  and  Ug  in  the  same  way  as  Uj,  we 
have 

u,  =  Wj  +  «,-2jw,    Mj  =  »,  +  Mi-2ai;,    f*g  =  u,  +  ttj  -  ary, 
and  the  Jacobian  becomes 


which  is  not  izjfz  but  -  16x^2.  In  the  sense  here  given  to  i^ 
therefore,  Jacobi's  proposition  does  not  hold  when  more  than  one 
of  the  functions  is  changed. 
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Meeting  of  the  Boyal  Society— Seesion  1800-1900. 

The  IITth  Session. 

Qeneral  Statutory  Meeting,     Election  of  Office- Bearers,    p.  1. 

FIRST  ORDIXARY  5IEETING. 

M<mda>j,  Uh  December  1699. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Kelvin,  President,  in  the  Chair. 
The  Chairman  gave  an  opening  Statement,  pp.  1-11. 
The  following  Communications  were  read  : — 

1.  On  the  Rectal  QIand  of  the  Elasmobrancha.  By  Dr  J.  Crawford. 
Communicated  by  Dr  NoEL  Paton,     pp.  55-61. 

2.  Obituary  Notice  of  Charlea  Hayea  Higgins,  M.D.    By  Dr  Stdnet 

3.  Further  Investigations  of  the  Life-History  of  the  Salmon  in  Fresh 
Water.    By  Dr  Nobl  Paton  and  M.  I.  Newbigih,  D.Sc,    pp.  44-54. 

4.  On  the  Elirainant  of  a  Set  of  General  Ternary  Quadrics.  Part  11. 
By  Thokas  MniB,  LL.D.    Traw.,  vol  40,  pp.  23-38, 

Dr  John  Pesnt,  Dr  John  Hbndbrson,  Professor  Graham 
LusE,  Mr  Alfred  C.  Wilson,  Dr  John  W.  H,  Etbe,  and  Mr 
Jakes  Bisskt  were  balloted  for,  and  declared  dnly  elected  Fellows 
of  the  Society. 

SECOND  ORDINARY  MEETING. 

Monday,  \Wi  December  1899. 

The  Eev.  Prof.  Duns,  D.D.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  followiug  Communications  were  read  : — 

1.  The  Presence  of  Enzymes  in  Normal  and  Pathological  TiBBueB. 
By  JoBK  SouTAR  U'Kendriok,  M.D.  Communicated  by  Professor 
H'Kendrice.    pp.  68-89. 

2.  On  the  Convection  of  Heat  by  Air-Currents,  By  Profeeaor  A. 
CrIohton  Mitchell,  D.Sc     Traiu.,  vol.  40,  pp.  39-17. 
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3.  A  new  Fonn  of  Myograph,  and  its  Uses.  By  S.  C,  Mahalanobib, 
B.So.,  F.B.M.S.,  F.R,S.E.,  Asebtant  Lecturer  oq  Physiology,  University 
College,  Cardiff,    pp.  62-67. 

4.  On  Swan's  PrLsm  Photometer,  commonly  called  Lummer  and  Brod- 
hutt'a  Photometer.     By  Dr  0,  Q.  Knott,    pp.  12-14. 

6.  On  the  Claim  recently  made  tor  Gauss  to  the  Invention  (not  the 
Diteovery)  of  Quaternions.    By  Professor  Tait.     pp.  17-23. 

6.  Professor  Klein's  View  of  the  Nature  of  a  Quaternion.  By  Dr  C . 
G.  Knott,    pp.  24-34. 


THIRD  ORDINARY  MEETING. 

Monday,  Slh  January  1 900. 
Sir  William  Turner,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 
Mr  Alfred  C.  Wilsok  was  admitted  a  Fellow  of  the  Society. 
The  following  Communications  were  read : — 

1.  Two  Historical  Fallacies  ; — Heather  Beer,  and  Uisge  Beithe.  By 
Dr  W.  Craio  Maclaoan.     Tram.,  vol.  40,  pp.  15-22. 

2.  On  the  Tliermo-electrJc  Properties  of  Solid  and  Liquid  Mercury. 
By  Dr  W.  Pbddie  and  Mr  A.  B,  Shand.     p.  15. 

3.  On  the  Azores  Bank,  and  some  recent  Deep-sea  Soundings  in  the 
North  Atlantic.  By  A.  E.  Pearb,  Esq.,  M.Inat,C.E.,  and  Sir  Johk 
Mdrbay,  K.C.B. 

4.  T!ie  Examination  of  Sea. Water  by  an  Optical  Method.  By  JoHW 
J.  Manlby,  Esq.  ■  Communicated  by  Sir  John  Mdkrat,  KCB,  pp. 
35-43. 

FOUEl'H  ORDINARY  MEETING. 

Monday,  22n-l  January  1900. 
The  Rev.  Prof.  Duns,  D.D.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  Communications  were  read  : — 

1.  The  Torsional  Constanta  of  Iron  and  Steel.  By  Dr  W.  Feddie. 
p.  16. 

2.  Simple  Proof  oE  Gibba'  Pliase-Bule.  By  Profeaaor  Edrnek, 
University  College,  Dundee,     pp.  317-318. 

3.  Change  of  the  Coefficient  of  Absorption  of  a  Gas  in  a  Liquid  with 
Temperature.    By  the  Same.    pp.  312-316. 

4.  On  the  "  Coerooiiphcre,"  an  instrument  for  exhibiting  Astronomical 
and  Navigational  Problems  in  a  concrete  form  : — and  on  a  Slide-Rule  for 
solving,  by  inspection.  Astronomical  and  Navigational  Probleou.  By 
Walter  B.  Blaikib,  Esq. 
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FIFTH  ORDINARY  MEETING. 

Monday,  5th  February  1900. 

The  Rev.  Professor  Duns,  Vice-Pteaideut,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  CommuDicatious  were  read : — 

1.  On  a  Thermostat  electrically  heated  and  regulated.  By  Dr  John 
OiBSON  and  Alah  W.  C.  Mrnzibs,  U.A.,  B.Sc 

2.  On  t1ie  Law  of  Elastic  Fatigue.  By  Dr  W,  Pbddib.  (Abstraet.) 
p.  90. 

3.  On  Magnetic  Screening.    By  Dr  C.  O.  Knott. 

4.  The  Clark  Cell  versun  the  Cadiuiam  Cell  aa  a  Standard  of  Electro- 
motive Force.     By  John  Hendbbson,  Esq.,  D.Sc,  A.I.E.E. 

5.  The  Action  of  Silver  Salts  on  Solution  of  Anunonimn  Persulphate. 
By  HuoH  Marshall,  D.Sc    pp.  163-168. 

Mr  Thomas  P.  Watson,  Sir  BhaovatSinh  Jke,  G.C.I.E.,  H.H. 
the  Thftkoie  Sahib  of  Gondal,  and  Mr  Douglas  A.  Gilchrist  were 
balloted  for,  and  declared  duly  elected  Follows  of  the  Society. 


SIXl-H  ORDINARY  MEETING. 
Monday,  19(ft  Febntary  1900. 
Professor  M'Rendrick,  Ylce-President,  in  the  Chair. 
Sir  John  Sibbald  gave  an  address — 

"  On  the  Statistics  of  Suicide  in  Scotland." 


SEVENTH  ORDINARY  MEETING. 

Monday,  5th  March  1900. 
The  Eev.  Professor  Duns,  D.D.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  Communications  were  read  : — 

1.  On    certain    Aggregates   of    Determinant   Minors.      By  Thoh&s 
MuiR,  Esq.,  LL.D.    pp.  142-154. 
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2.  Kotea  on  the  Dynamics  of  Cyclones.  Part  I.  Bj  JoHH  Aitcem, 
Esq.,  F.B.S.    Trant.,  voL  40,  pp.  131-148. 

3.  Note  on  the  Activity  of  Saliva  in  Diseased  Conditions  of  the  Body. 
By  W.  0.  AiTOHisoN  Robebtboh,  M.D.,  B.Sc    pp.  1S5-167. 

The  Sooie^  at  this  Meeting  adopted  the  recommendation  of  the 
Council,  intimated  to  the  Society  at  the  Fifth  Ordinary  Meeting 
on  the  15th  of  February  1900,  that  the  following  changes  be  made 
in  the  Laws  i— 

"  That  Law  XIV.  read— The  Ordinary  Meetings  eliall  be  held  on  Uie 
"  First  and  Third  Mondays  of  each  month  from  November  to 
"  March,  and  from  May  to  July,  inclusive  ;  with  the  exception 
"that  when  there  are  five  Mondays  in  January,  the  Meetings 
"  for  that  month  shall  be  held  on  its  Second  and  Fourth 
"  Mondays." 

"  Tliat  Law  XIX.  read — An  Extraordinary  Meeting  for  the  election 
"  of  Offlce-Bearere  Bhall  be  held  annually  on  the  Fourth  Monday 
"of  October,  or  on  such  other  lawful  day  in  October  as  the 
"  Council  may  fix,  and  each  Session  of  the  Society  shall  he.  held 
"  to  begin  at  the  date  of  the  said  Extraordinary  Meeting." 

"  In  Laws  XXI.  and  XXII.  read  October  for  Norember." 

Mr  David  Shilks  Jbrdan,  Dr  John  S.  Flbtt,  Mr  W.  L, 
Saroant,  Mr  T.  EDaBCDUBE  Edwardes,  Prof.  Edward  Albbbt 
SchAfbr,  and  I>r  Gburos  Arohdall  O'Brien  Beid  were 
balloted  for,  and  declared  duly  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society. 


EIGHTH  OKDINABY  MEETING. 

Monday,  19rt  March  1900. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Kelvin,  G.C.V.O.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Communications  were  read : — 

1,  A  Development  of  a  Pfaffian  having  a  Vacant  Minor.     By  Thomas 

Mdib,  LL.D.     Tram.,  vol  40,  pp.  49-56. 

3.  The  Theory  of  Alt«maiita  in  Che  Historical  Order  of  its  Develop- 
ment up  to  1641.    By  the  Same.    pp.  93-132. 

3.  Jocobi's  Expansion  tor  the  Difference- Product,  when  the  number  of 
elements  iseven.    By  the  Same,    pp.  133-141. 

4.  Heat  of  Combination  of  Metals  in  the  Formation  of  Alloys.    By 

AXBXANDBB  GaLT,  D.Sc. 
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NINTH  ORDINARY  MEETING. 

MoTtday,  lih  May  1900. 

Sir  Arthur  Mitchell,  K.C.B.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

^[r  Jamks  BissST  and  Mr  TeouAa  P.  Watson  were  admitted 

Fellowa  of  the  Society. 

The  following  Communications  were  read  :— 

1 .  On  the  Djnamics  of  Cyclones  and  Anticyclonea.  Part  II.  Sy  John 
AiTKBN,  F.E.S.     Tram.,  vol.  40,  pp.  148-152. 

2.  OheervatiODS  on  certain  Nemerteans  from  Singapore.  By  E.  C. 
PcssETT,  B.A.  Communicated  by  A.  T.  Mabtebuah,  D.Sc.  pp. 
91-92. 

3.  The  Reduction  to  Sea-Level  of  the  Ben  Nevis  Barometer.  By  R. 
T.  Omosd. 

Dr  John  Souttab  ^I'Kehdrick  and  Dr  Joseph  M'Gbbook 
RouBRTSOX  were  halloted  for,  and  declared  duly  elected  Fellows  of 

the  Society. 

TENTH  ORDlNAEy  MEETING. 

Mtmday,  21s/  May  1900. 

Mr  A.  Beateon  Bell  in  the  Chait. 

Dr  BnitoEss  and  Dt  TRAqcAin,   the  Representatives  of  the 

Society    at  the  Bicentenary  of  the  Royal  Prusaian   Academy   of 

Sciences,  gave  a  brief  account  of  the  proceedings. 

The  following  Communication  was  read  ; — 

On  Telrabothriam  toruloiiim  and  Tetrabothrium  auricuUttmn.  By  Dr 
O.  VON  LiNSTow,  Gi)tiingen.  Communicated  by  Sir  John  Mcrrat, 
K.C.B.    pp.  168-160. 

ELEVENTH  ORDINARY  MEETING. 

Monday,  ith  June  1900. 

Professor  M'Kendrick,  M.D.,  Vice-President,  iu  the  Chair. 

Dr  John  Souttab  M'Kkndrick  was  admitted  a  Fellow  of  the 

Society, 

The  following  Communications  were  read: — 

1.  Studies  in  Coleoplerous  life-histories: — (a)  On  the  Biology  of 
PiastKiupini.    pp  319-308.    (i)  On  the  Biology  of  Seolytut  mutiulriatu*. 
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pp.  359-3&4.  By  R.  Stewart  MaoDodoall,  D.Sc  With  illustrative 
examples  of  the  Insects  and  their  Work.  Communicated  by  Professor 
CoasAR  EWART. 

2.  On  the  Physical,  Chemical,  and  Biological  Conditions  of  the  Black 
Saa.    By  Sir  John  Murray,  K.C.B. 

J.  M'LAtiCHLiN  YouNO  was  balloted  for,  and  declared  duly 
elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Society. 

Dr  Edward  Caird,  Master  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford;  Dr 
David  Fbrrikb,  Professor  of  Xeuro-Patliology,  King's  College, 
London;  Dr  Gbokoe  Francis  Fitzgerald,  Professor  of  Natural 
and  Experimental  Philosophy,  Trinity  College,  Dublin;  Dr 
Andrew  RnaaRLL  Forbttji,  Sadlerian  Professor  of  Pure  Mathe- 
matics in  the  University  of  Cambridge ;  Dr  Archibald  Lives- 
siDGK,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Sydney ;  and 
Dr  Thoka»  Edward  Thorpe,  Principal  of  the  Government 
Laboratories,  London,  were  balloted  for,  and  declared  duly  elected 
British  Honorary  Fellows. 

Dr  Arthur  Auwers,  Secretary,  Royal  Prnssian  Academy  of 
Sciences;  Professor  Wilhklm  His,  Leipzig;  Professor  Adolf 
RiTiBR  VON  Baetbr,  Muuich,  were  balloted  for,  and  declared  duly 
elected  Foreign  Honorary  Fellows. 


TWELFTH  ORDINARY  MEETING. 
Monday,  \&th  June.  1900. 
Dr  James  Burgess  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  Communications  were  read : — 

1.  The  Total  Solar  Eclipse  of  28th  May  1900.  By  Mr  Thomas 
Heath,     pp.  236-247. 

2.  The  Observations  made  at  the  Ben  Nevis  Observatories  from  1883, 
and  their  publication.  By  Dr  A  BucHAS,  F.R.S.,  and  Mr  R.  T. 
Omond, 

THIRTEENTH  ORDINARY  MEETING. 

Monday,  2nd  JhUj  1900. 
Sir  Arthur  Mitchell,  K.C.B.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 
Dr  John  W.  H.  Etrb  was  admitted  a  Fellow  of  the  Society. 
The  following  Communications  were  read : — 
1.  On  the  Craniology  of  the  People  of  India.    Part  II.    By  Pnrf. 
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Sir  William  Turner,  F.R.S.     Trant.,  vol.  40,  pp.  59-129.    {Ahttract.) 
pp.  161-162. 

2.  A  Bathymetrical  Survey  of  the  Scottish  Freah-water  Lochs  :  Lochs 
Chon,  An),  Menteith,  Earn,  Leven,  Garry,  and  Ericht ;  with  Ob«erva- 
tioua  on  the  Distribution  of  Temperature  in  the  Water  of  theee  Locha. 
By  Sir  John  Murray,  K.C.B.,  and  Mr  Fred.  P.  Pl'llar,  F.R.O.S. 

3.  Further  Note  on  the  Preparation  of  the  Diamond  :— a  Claim  for 
Priority.    By  R.  Sydney  Marsden,  M.B.,  D.Sc. 

Mr  Jambs  Young  Simpson,  Dr  William  Gayton,  Mr  James 
Mitchell,  Mr  James  Bower  Bennett,  and  Dr  Nathan  Raw  were 
balloted  for,  and  declared  duly  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society. 


FOUETEENTH  AND  LAST  ORDINARY  MEETING. 

Monday,  16tt  July  1900. 

Professor  Ckipeland,  and,  subsequently.  The  Right  Hon. 
Ijord  Kelvin,  G.C.V.O.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr  Jambs  Mitchell  was  admitted  a  Fellow  of  the  Society. 

The  following  Communications  were  read  : — 

1.  On  the  Motion  produced  in  an  Infinite  Elastic  Solid  by  the 
Motion,  through  the  Space  occupied  by  it,  of  a  body  acting  on  it 
only  by  Attraction  or  Repukion.  By  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Kelvin, 
President     pp.  218-235. 

2.  On  the  Number  of  Molecules  in  a  cubic  centimetre  of  Qas. 
By  the  Same. 

3.  Hyperbolic  Quaternions.  By  Alexander  Macparlane,  M.A., 
D.Sc.     pp.  169-180. 

4.  Preliniinary  Note  on  the  Deep-Sea  Deposits  collected  during  the 
"Valdivia"  Ex]icdition.  By  Sir  Johs  Murray,  K.C.B.,  and  Dr  E. 
Philippi. 

5.  Leakage  of  Electricity  from  Charged  Bodies  at  Moderate  Tempera- 
turea.    II.    By  Professor  J.  C.  Beattie,  D.Sc 

6.  The  Theory  of  Skew  Determinants  and  FfalBang  in  the  bigtoricat 
order  of  its  development  up  to  1S5T.  By  Thomas  Muir,  LL.D.  pp. 
181-217. 

7.  Brief  Review  of  the  Session.     By  the  Prbsidest. 
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Thb  118th  SEsaioN. 

GENERAL  STATUTORY  MEETING. 

Monday,  2^n<l  October  1900. 
The  following  Council  were  elected : — 
Pretident. 
The  Rioet  Hon.  Lord  KELVIN,  G.C.V.O.,  F.E.S. 
Viu  ■  Fnsidtnl  f. 
Frofssaor  Cbbtstal,  LL.D.  i  Professor     Copelahd,     Astronomer- 

Sit    AsTHUit     HlTCHELi,,     K.C-B.,        Royal  for  Sootl«nd. 

LL.D,  The  Rev.  Professor  Dunb,  D.D, 

Sir  William  TuAHEH,  H.B.,  F.R.S.    j  Prof.' Jaues  Geikib,  LL.D.,  F.B  S. 

General  Scerttary—VToieaaar  P.  G.  Tait. 

Seeretaria  to  Ordinary  Uutingi. 

Professor  C HUM  Browh,  F.R.S. 

Ramsay  H.  Tbaqoaib,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

IVi!iiJttMr— PHlcir  R.  D.  Maclaoa\,  Esq.,  F.F.A. 


Ordinary  Mctt^en  of  Council. 

Tba  Hod.  Lord  M'Lakbk,  LL.D,  Robert  Irvine,  Esq.,  F.C.S. 

C.  G.  Knoit,  Eaq.,  D.Sc.  Profussor    John    G.    M'Kbndbick, 

Dr  Alei.  Bruce,  M.A.,  F.R.C.P.K.  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

James  A.  Wenley,  Esij.  Profssaor  ScB/irEu,  F.K.3. 

The  Rev.  Professor  Flint,  D.D.  Dr  Robert  Munro,  M.A. 

James  Bdeoess,  Esq.,  C.LIi.,  LL.D.  J.  S,  Maokav,  Esq.,  LL.D. 
K  M.  Ferouson,  Esq.,  Ph.D.,  LUD. 
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FIRST  ORDINAKY  MEETING. 

Monday,  5(A  November  1900. 

Sir  Arthur  MitchaU,  K.O.B.,  Vice-PresideDt,  in  the  Chair. 

The  ChairmaD,  on  opening  the  Session,  made  the  following 
Statement ; — 

During  the  past  Session  48  papers,  many  of  them  io- 
Tolving  much  ingenious  research,  have  been  communicated  to  the 
Society.  Of  these,  15  belong  to  the  department  of  Physics, 
9  to  Hathematice,  3  to  Chemistry,  2  to  Astronomy,  3  to  Ocean- 
ography, 5  to  Biology,  1  to  Human  Anatomy,  2  to  Comparative 
Anatomy,  3  to  Physiology,  4  to  Meteorology,  and  1  to  Social 
Statistics. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  Session  23  Fellows  have  been 
added  to  our  numbers.  Of  these,  2  are  Professors,  6  are 
Lecturers  on  Science,  3  are  Doctors  of  Science,  3  have  the 
degree  of  M.D.,  and  2  that  of  LL.D. 

I  regret  to  say  that  during  the  same  period  the  Society  has  lost 
by  death  11  members,  among  whom  are  two  of  its  Hon.  Vice- 
Presidents,  having  formerly  filled  the  office  of  President, — the 
Duke  of  Argyll  and  Sir  Douglas  Maologan. 

The  Duke  of  Arotll,  besides  being  President  of  this  Soriety 
from  1860  to  1864,  held  at  various  times  the  offices  of  Chancellor 
of  the  University  of  St  Andrews,  Lord  Rector  of  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  and  President  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  in  1861.  Theological  controversy,  metaphysical 
speculation,  econonucal  inquiries,  historical  research,  and  geology 
were  subjects  all  ably  treated  of  in  his  various  publications, 
whilst  as  a  statesman  he  initiated  and  supported  mach  useful 
legislation. 

8ir  DouQLAS  Maclaqan  was  President  of  this  Society  from 
1890  to  1894.  He  held  in  a  distinguished  manner  for  thirty-four 
years  the  Chair  of  Forensic  Medicine,  and  was  trusted  adviser  of 
the  Crown  in  trials  where  forensic  advice  was  required.  His  genial 
presence  among  us,  now  lost,  is  a  happy  memory  to  many  of  our 
Fellows. 
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Professor  Sir  T.  Orai.vobr  Stbwart  held  for  twenty-three  years 
the  poeitioD  of  Professor  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine,  and  ha 
worthily  maintained  the  high  traditions  of  the  Chair  of  Cnllen, 
Gregory,  and  Alison. 

Professor  Piazzi  Skyih  published  works  on  the  Great 
Pyramid  which  have  attracted  much  notice  both  in  this  country 
and  the  United  States,  and  his  spectroscopic  studies  and 
researches  are  of  great  cosniical  interest. 

Adah  Gillies  Smith  discharged  with  great  acceptance  the  duties 
of  Treasurer  of  the  Society. 

RoBBBT  Hallipay  Gl'nning,  LL.D.,  Grand  Dignitary  of  the 
Order  of  the  Kose  of  I'razit,  the  munificent  founder  of  the  Prize 
which  bears  his  name,  will  be  long  affectionately  remembered  for 
his  genial  and  unassuming  disposition,  and  for  bis  many  deeda  of 
enlightened  beueficence. 

Hi  Jobn  Ahdebson,  a  native  of  this  city,  and  a  distinguished 
graduate  of  our  University,  was  from  1865  to  1886  Superintendent 
of  the  Indian  Museum  at  Calcutta.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
valuable  works  on  the  Vertebrata  of  India,  Siam,  Arabia,  and 
Egypt. 

David  Bruce  Pebbles,  an  able  Engineer. 

Petes  Maclaoan  of  Pumpherston,  formerly  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment for  Li ntithgow shire. 

The  Society  having  been  invited  to  send  two  Delegates  to 
represent  it  at  the  celebration  of  the  Bicentenary  of  the  Boyal 
Prussian  Academy,  Dr  Bubobss  and  Dr  Traquair  were  appointed 
the  Society's  representatives.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Academy 
convened  to  receive  the  congratulations  of  the  Delegates  from. 
Societies,  the  following  Address  was  presented  and  read  in  the 
name  of  the  Society ; — 

In  the  name,  and  by  the  authority,  of  the  Council  of  the 
RoTAL  SociBTV  OP  EnrNBURaB,  we  hereby  offer  our  warmest 
congratulations  to  the  Botal  Acadbmt  op  SciBNCEa  op  Prussia 
on  the  attainment  of  its  two  hundredth  anniversary. 

We  rejoice  to  recognise  that  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences 
of  Prussia  stands  in  the  very  front  rank  of  the  Learned  Societies 
of  the  world.    Alike  in   mathematics  and   physics,  in  history, 
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philology,  and  philosophy,  it  has,  throughout  almost  its  whole 
existence,  counted  among  its  members  an  extraoidinary  number  of 
the  most  renowned  and  fruitful  investigators.  It  has  aucceasfully 
carried  on  vast  and  erudite  labours  which  have  made  alt  scholars 
its  debtors,  and  stimulated  numerous  researches  of  great  national 
and  general  utility. 

This  Society  sincerely  sympathises  with  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Prussia  in  the  losses  which  it  has  sustained  in  recent  years  through 
the  deaths  of  von  Helubultz,  of  von  Hophakn,  of  Du  Bois- 
RsTiiosn,  of  Ernst  Cdbtius,  of  Waitz,  and  of  Wattenbach, 
and  other  eminent  and  honoured  members  of  the  Academy ;  while 
it  recalls  with  satisfaction  that  it  lias  counted,  and  still  counts, 
among  its  own  Honorary  Fellowa,  members  ol  the  illustrious 
Academy. 

The  Boyal  Society  of  Edinburgh  hopes  that  the  Academy  may 
hove  continually  increasing  prosperity,  and  that  all  its  labours  may 
contribute  to  the  glory  of  the  German  Empire  and  the  enlighten- 
ment and  progress  of  humanity. 

In  the  name  of  the  Boyal  Society  of  Edinburgh, 


© 


(Signed)         ICblvin,  Preaident. 

P.  G.  Tait,  Secretary. 


March  Uh,  1900. 


Our  Representatives  reported  that  they  were  hospitably  received, 
and  had  the  honour  of  lunching  with  the  German  Emperor. 

Mr  CnARLKS  Piazzi  Smyth  has  bequeathed  a  sum  calculated  to 
amount  to  about  £10,000,  to  be  ultimately  administered  by  this 
Society,  but  in  the  meantime  to  be  held  in  trust  for  certain 
beneficiaries,  and  subject  to  their  life  interest,  and  on  the  decease 
of  these  beneficiaries,  the  above  mentioned  sum  to  be  held  in  trust 
by  the  Society,  whereof  the  annual  income  is  to  be  employed — 
(1)  in  printing,  at  a  cost  of  about  £600,  his  spectroscopic  MSS. ; 
and  (2)  in  assisting  or  promoting,  at  an  interval  of  every  ten  or 
twenty  years,  an  exceptional  expedition  for  the  study  of  some 
particular  branch  of  astronomical  spectroscopy  in  the  purer  air  of 
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Bomfl  mountain  elevationB  of  not  leas  than  6000  feet  above  the  sea- 
level,  as  tried  and  found  feasible  b;  Imn  in  a  first  experiment  on 
the  Peak  of  Teneriffe.  Tbe  testator  also  bequeaths  to  the  So<Hety 
all  his  booka  of  original  drawings  and  journals,  and  all  his  boxes 
of  glass  photographs,  and  likewise  his  portrait  by  Mr  Faed,  B.8.A. 
It  was  announc«d  in  the  Times  of  31st  May  of  this  year  that 
the  Government  had  appointed  aCommiltee,  interalia,  for  suggest- 
ing changes  in  the  staff  and  arrangements  necessary  for  bringing 
the  Geological  Survey  in  its  more  general  features  to  a  speedy  and 
satisfactory  termination,  and  in  connection  with  this,  the  following 
representation  was  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  the  part  of  the 
Society : — 

"The  Council,  in  the  interest  alike  of  science  and  of  the 
industrial  or  economic  development  of  the  country,  wishes  to 
express  its  conviction  that  no  termination  of  the  Survey  will  be 
considered  satisfoctory  in  Scotland  unless  the  survey  of  tha 
country  is  completed  on  the  6  inch  scale,  and  its  hope  that,  what- 
ever arrangements  the  Committee  may  recommend,  this  specially 
important  point  will  be  kept  in  view. 

"  Should  it  be  desired  by  the  Committee,  the  Council  is  prepared 
to  qend  representatives  to  give  evidence  regarding  the  future  work 
of  the  Geological  jSurrey  in  Scotland." 

The  President  and  Council  of  the  Boy al  Society  of  London  hove 
made  a  Graut  towards  meeting  the  expense  of  publishing  the 
Observations  made  at  the  Ben  Nevis  Observatory  of  a  sum  corre- 
sponding to  the  half  of  the  whole  expenditure  expected  to  be 
incurred.  The  half  will  amount  to  £500.  The  Boyol  Society 
of  Edinburgh  will  pay  the  other  half. 

Dr  CopBLAND,  AstronoraerRoyal  for  Scotland,  and  his  Assistant, 
Mr  Hrath,  proceeded  to  Santa  Pola  in  Spain,  with  suitable 
apparatus,  to  observe  the  eclipse  of  the  suu. 

The  Society  continues  to  take  a  great  interest  in  Antarctic 
Exploration.  A  British  Expedition  will  sail  next  year  for  the  ex- 
ploration of  that  part  of  the  Antarctic  Continent  which  lies  south  of 
the  FaciBc  Ocean,  and  a  Oerman  Expedition  will  explore  that  part 
of  the  Continent  which  lies  south  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  But 
expeditions  limited  to  the  investigation  of  these  regions  will  leave 
a  considerable  part  of  the  great  South  Polar  Continent  imoxplored. 
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It  has,  therefore,  been  proposed  that  a  Scottish  Expedition  should 
be  organised  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  British  and  German 
Expeditions.  It  would  undertake  the  exploration  of  that  part  of 
the  Antarctic  Continent  which  lies  south  of  South  America.  It  is 
calculated  that  £35,000  would  be  required  to  provide  a  suitable 
vessel,  with  the  necessary  equipments  of  men,  instruments,  pro- 
visions, etc.,  for  the  purpose.  Of  this  sum  £10,000  have  been 
promised. 

The  proposed  staff  includes  six  scientific  men,  five  ship's  ofllcers, 
and  a  crew  of  twenty-six.  The  scientists  will  take  systematic 
observations  both  on  land  and  sea  in  meteorology,  magnetism, 
terrestrial  physics,  biol(^,  geology,  hydrography,  and  other 
branches  of  inquiry.  The  Expedition  would  be  under  the  command 
of  Mr  William  8.  Bruce,  who  has  had  great  experience  in  Polar 
expeditions,  having  been  five  summers  and  one  winter  in  the  Polar 
regions,  irhere  he  distinguished  himself  as  an  Arctic  zoologist, 
having  brought  back  la^r  zoological  collections  than  any  of  his 
predecessors. 

The  following  Communications  were  read : — 

1.  Dietary  Studies  of  the  Poorer  Classes.  By  Dr  NoBl  Paton,  Dr 
J.  C.  DONLop,  and  Dr  Elsie  Inolis. 

2.  Note  on  the  Relations  amongst  the  Thermo-  and  Electio-M^netic 
Effects.    By  W.  Peddie,  D.Sc 


SECOND  ORDINARY  MEETING. 

Monday,  19M  November  1900. 

Royal  for  Scotland,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Chairuah  gave  the  subetance  of  Communications  from  the 
Scottish  OtGce,  Whitehall,  and  from  the  Nobel  Committee  of  the  Royal 
Swedish  Academy  of  Sciences,  as  to  the  Nobel  Foundation. 

The  following  Communications  were  read  : — 

1.  Diurnal  Range  of  Temperature  in  the  Mediterranean  during  the 
Summer  Months.    By  Alexander  Bdchan,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

2.  The  Topt^raphy  of  the  Gray  Matter  and  Motor  Cell  in  the  Spinal 
Cord.    By  Alexander  Bbucb,  M.D. 
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A  Ballot  waa  held  for  the  election  of  Dr  Albxandkr  Bughan, 
who  had  been  nominated  by  the  Council  to  aucceed  Sir  John 
Mdbrat  afl  the  Society's  Eepresentative  on  the  Heriot-Watt 
Trust,  and  Dr  Bdcban  was  duly  elected. 


THIED  ORDINARY  MEETING. 
Monday,  3rd  December  1900. 
The  Rev.  Professor  Duns,  D.D.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  Communications  were  read  ; — 

1.  The  True  Cteoal  Apei,  or  the  Vermiform  Appendii — its  Minute 
and  Comparative  Anatomy.  By  Bicbabd  J.  A.  Sbrrt,  M.D.  (fFilh 
LatUem  Iltiidrations.) 

2.  Some  Identities  connected  with  Alternants,  and  with  Elliptic 
FunctionH.    ByTHOUAS  Moir,  LL.D.     Tram.  vol.  40,  pp.  187-201. 

3.  A  Peculiar  Set  of  Linear  Equations,     By  the  Same.     pp.  248-260. 

Mr  Alan  W.  C.  Menzies  and  Professor  J.  B.  Bradburt  were 
balloted  for,  and  declared  duly  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society. 


FOURTH  ORDINARY  MEETING. 
Monday,  Uth  December  1900. 
The  Eight  Hon.  Lord  Kelvin,  G.C.V.O.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 
Mt  Alan  W.  0.  MsHzras  was  admitted  a  Fellow  of  the  Society. 
The  following  Communications  were  read  ; — 

1.  On  the  Transmission  of  Force.    By  the  Prbbident. 

2.  Note  on  Dr  Muir's  paper  "  On  a  Peculiar  Set  of  Linear  Equations." 
By  C.  TwEiDiK,  Esq.,  M.A.    pp.  261-263. 

3.  ASug^ted  Solar  Oscillation,  withsome  of  its  possible  Astronomical 
and  Meteorological  consequences ;  ti^ther  with  a  Generalisation  as  to 
the  Constitution  of  Matter  and  the  Cause  of  Graritation.  By  Professor 
J.  T.  Morrison. 
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FIFTH  ORDINARY  MEETING. 
Monilay,  llh  January  1901. 
The  Astronomer-Royal  for  Scotland,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 
Mr  J.  B.  Bennett  wag  admitted  a  Fellow  of  the  Society. 

The  following  Communication  was  read : — 

Exploration  in  Spitzbergen,  and  Soundinga  in  Seas  adjacent,  in  1898 
and  1899.  By  William  S.  Bbuce,  Esq.  Communicated  by  Dr  Bochan. 
(WttA  Limelight  lUuttratioTis.) 

Mr  Frbd.  p.  PiTLtAR,  Dr  Carstairs  Cumhinq  Douglas,  and 
Dr  R.  Stewart  MacDodoall  were  balloted  for,  and  declared  duly 
elected  Fellows  of  the  Society. 

SIXTH  ORDINARY  MEETING. 
Monday,  21»^  January  1901. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Kelvin,  a.C.V.O.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  Communications  were  read : — 

1.  One 'dimensional  lUuatratioiiB  of  the  Einelic  Theory  of  Gases.  By 
the  Cbairuan. 

2.  Note  on  Solar  Radiation  and  Earth  Temperatnrea.  By  Professor 
Knott,  D.Sc.    pp.  29fr-3ll. 

3.  Note  on  Pairs  of  Consecutive  Integere,  the  Sum  of  whose  Squares 
is  an  Integral  Square.    By  Tbomas  Mdir,  Esq.,  LL.D.    pp.  264-S6T. 

4.  The  DifTerentiation  of  a  Continuant.  By  Thouas  Mdir,  Esq., 
LL.D,    Tram.,  vol.  40,  pp.  209-220. 

5.  The  Hessian  of  a  Oeneral  Determinant.  By  Thouas  Muib,  Esq., 
LL.D,    Tram.,  vol.  40,  pp.  203-207. 


SEVENTH  ORDINARY  MEETING. 

Mimday,  Ath  February  1901. 
Professor  Chrystal,  LL.D.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

Dr  Carstairs  C.   DonoLAS  was   admitted  a  Fellow  of  the 

Society. 
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The  ChEtirman  read  the  following  Address  which  had  been 
presented  to  His  M^esty  King  Edward  on  his  accession  to  the 
Throne:— 


To  THB  Eino'b  Most   Escbllrnt    Majesty,   thb    Loyal    akd 
Dutiful  Address  of  thb  Rotal  Socibtt  of  Edinburgh. 

May  it  please  Your  Majesty : 

We,  the  Royal  Society  of  Edtnbu^h,  humbly  approach  Your 
Majesty,  on  your  accession  to  the  Throne,  with  the  expression  of 
OUT  sincere  and  earnest  sympathy  towards  yourself,  your  Royal 
Consort,  and  the  members  of  the  Royal  Family,  on  your  bereave- 
ment, and  OUT  sense  of  the  great  loss  which  has  befallen  the 
nation  through  the  death  of  our  revered  and  beloved  Sovereign, 
QuBBN  Victoria. 

We  feel  assured  that  the  memory  of  your  Royal  Itfother,  the 
late  Queen,  whose  life  was  devoted  to  the  wel&re  of  her  subjects, 
will  ever  be  held  in  affectionate  remembrance  by  all  who  are 
privileged  to  owe  allegiance  to  the  Crown,  and  that  Her  Majesty's 
name  will  be  illustrious  in  history,  not  only  for  the  greatness  and 
power  of  the  Empire  which  was  consolidated  in  her  reign,  but  for 
the  wisdom  and  justice  with  which  the  Empire  was  administered 
under  her  guidance  and  example. 

We  desire  respectfully  to  express  our  good  wishes  and  our  hope 
that  Your  Majesty  may  enjoy  a  long  and  prosperous  reign,  as 
Sovereign  of  the  many  territories  and  races  over  which  you  have 
been  called  by  Divine  providence  to  preside.  Your  Majesty's 
most  gracious  assurance  that  your  life  would  be  devoted  to  the 
service  of  the  State,  springs  from  the  same  sense  of  public  duty 
which  inspired  our  lamented  Queen,  and  gives  the  promise  of  a 
brilliant  and  prosperous  future  for  the  Empire  under  your 
Mtyeety's  sovereignty,  which  we  trust  may  be  of  long  duration. 

Following  the  example  and  inclination  of  your  revered  Father, 
the  Prince  Consort,  Your  Mcgesty  has  shown  a  warm  interest  in 
the  advancement  of  science,  literature,  and  art ;  and  we  feel  sure 
that  it  will  be  in  accordance  with  Your  Majesty's  feelings  and 
wishes  that  your  reign  may  be  distinguished  by  the  progress  of 
the  nation  in  all  fields  of  intellectual  activity. 
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We  ask  permiBsion  alao  to  otfar  to  Her  Gracious  Majest;  the 
Queen  CoDaort  our  respectful  good  wiahes  oa  her  acceasion  to  the 
great  podtion  for  which  she  is  so  eminently  qnalified. 

In  the  name  of  the  Rojal  Society  of  Edinbuigh, 


0 


(Signed)         Kelvin,  Prendetit, 

John  M'Laren,  Acting  Secretary. 


Janvtary  25<A,  1901. 


The  following  Commonications  were  read : — 

1.  Obitnary  Notice  of  His  Excellency  Dr  Ounning.    By  Professor 
Ddns,  D.U.,  Vice-Preeident.    pp.  489-497. 

2.  Solar  Radiation  and  Earth  Temperatures.     Fart  IT.    By  C.  O. 
Knott,  D.Sc    pp,  296-311. 


EIGHTH  ORDINARY  MEETING. 
Monday,  IStft  Febmary  1901. 
Professor  Geikie,  LL.D.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  Communications  were  read ; — 

1.  Thermo-electric  Properties  of  Solid  Mercury.    By  Dr  W,  Pkddib 
and  the  late  Mr  A.  B.  Sbahd.    p.  422. 

2.  ObeervatioHB  of  the  Edicborgh  Bock  Thermometers.     By  Thouas 
Heath,  Esq.,  B.A.     Tram.,  vol.  40,  pp.  157-186. 


NINTH  ORDINARY  MEETING. 

Monday,  Uh  March  1901. 

Sir  Arthur  Mitchell,  K.G.B.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

"Hit  James  Youno  Simpson  was  admitted  a  Fellow  of  the  Society. 

The  following  Communications  were  read : — 

1.  The  Sea-weed    Ulva  tatimma,  and  its  relation  to  the  Pollution 

of  Sea-water  by  Sewage.    By  Profeesor  Letts  and  Mr  John  Hxwtqobmb, 

B.A.,  Queen's  Coll^,  Belfast,    pp.  268-294. 
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2.  Further  Notes  on  the  Dynamics  of  Cyclones  and  Anticyclones. 
By  JoHK  AiTKSN,  Eeq^  F.R.S.     Ttcou.,  vol.  40,  pp.  152-166. 

3.  Note  on  the  New  Star  in  Perseus.     By  the  Astrohombr-Royal  fob 
Scotland,    pp.  365-369. 

Mr  F.  H.   A.  Mabshall  wbb  balloted  for,  and  deolaiwl  duly 
elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Society. 


TENTH  ORDINARY  MEETING. 

Monday,  \&ih  Mairh  1901. 

Profesaor  Oeikle,  LL.D.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

Dr  John  S.  Flbti  was  admitted  a  Fellow  of  the  Society. 

The  fallowing  Communications  were  read  : — 

1.  The  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  Shetland,  and  its  relation  to  tlie 
Old  Red  Sandstone  of  the  rest  of  Scotland.  By  John  S.  Flbtt,  M.A., 
D.Sc.     {Wiih  Lantern  lUuiiTationt.) 

2.  On  Fossil  Fishes  collected  by  Dr  Flett  in  the  Old  Red  Sandstone 
of  Shetland.    By  Dr  R.  H.  Traquaib,  F.R.S.     (ffith  LantoTt  lauHra- 

3.  On  Dipnoi  from  the  Upper  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  Scotland.  By 
Dr  R.  H.  THAflUAIB,  F.R.S.     OVilh  ianfem  fUxutralioiu.) 


ELEVENTH  ORDINARY  MEETING. 

Monday,  6(/t  May  1901. 

Dr  James  Burgess  in  the  Chair. 

The  Chairman  read  the  reply  which  His  Majeaty  the  King  had 
been  graciously  pleased  to  send,  through  the  Secretary  for  Scotland, 
to  the  Piemdent,  in  answer  to  the  recent  Address  of  Condolence 

and  Congratulation  of  the  Society, 

The  following  Communications  were  read ; — 

1.  Further  Notts  on  the  New  Star  in  Peraene.  By  the  Astronohxr- 
RoTAL  FOR  ScoTLAKD  and  Dr  J.  Halii. 

2.  On  Certain  Relations  between  the  Electrical  Conductivity  and  the 
Chemical  Character  of  Solutions.     By  Dr  John  Qibbon. 
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3.  Additioiul  Note  on  the  Ultra-Neptunian  Planet  whose  Existence 
ia  indicated  bj  its  ActioD  on  Comela.  Bj  Frofesaor  OEoaai  Forbes, 
P.R.S.    pp.  37(^374. 

Dr  W.  Brodie  Brodib,  Dr  H.  S.  Carslaw,  Mr  Thomas  W. 
Dbikkvatbr,  Prof.  Sanjibak  Gangdli,  Dr  David  WATKBaTOK. 
and  Mr  Jambs  More,  jun,,  were  balloteil  for,  and  declared  duly 
elected  Fellovs  of  the  Society. 


TWELtTH  OEDINABY  MEETING. 
Monday,  ZOth  May  1901. 
Professor  Geikio,  LL.D.,  Yice-President,  in  the  Chaii. 
The  following  Onamunication  was  read : — 
loe-Erodon  in  die  Cuillin  Uilla,  Skye.    By  Alprkd  Habkrr,  Esq., 
M.A.,  F.G.a.,  H,M.  Qeological  Surrey  of  Scotland.    Coaunimicated  by 
John  Horne,  Esq.,  F.K.S.     TVaw.,  vol  40,  pp.  221-35S. 


THIRTEENTH  ORDINARY  MEETING. 

Monday,  Zrd  June  1901. 

Dr  David  Hepbnm  in  the  Chair. 

Ml  Arcqdall  Bbip,  M.B.,  Mr  F.  H.  A.  Marshall,  and  Dr 
David  Waterbton  were  admitted  Fellows  of  the  tkwiety. 

The  following  Communications  were  read : — 

1.  Obeervationa  on  Binary  Fission  in  the  Life-History  of  CiliatA.  By 
Dr  J.  Y.  Simpson,    pp.  401-421. 

S.  Apparatua  for  Measuring  Strain  and  Applying  Strea.  By  E.  0. 
CoKEB,  Esq.,  D.Sc  Communicated  by  Dr  U.  0.  Knott.  Tram.,  toL 
40,  pp.  S63-2M. 

3.  On  the  Anatomy  of  a  Collection  of  Slugs  from  N.W.  Borneo.  By 
Wai/tbr  E.  Collinqe,  Esq.  Communicated  by  Prof.  W.  O.  M'Intosh. 
Tram.,  vol.  40,  pp.  295-312, 

Dr  Robert  Jardinb  and  Mr  Edward  Smart  were  balloted  for, 
and  declared  duly  elected  Fellows  of  the  Soriaty. 
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FOURTEENTH  ORDINARY  MEETING. 
Monday,  17(A  Jme  1901. 
ProfeBSOT  Sir  Wm.  Turner,  K.O.B.,  Vice-Pteadent,  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  CommunicatiocB  were  read ; — 

1.  On  In-bceeding.    By  Profean>r  J.  Cobsaa  Ewart,  F.R.S. 

2.  On  H&ir  in  the  Equid^.  By  F.  H.  A.  MaBBHall,  Esq.,  B.A^ 
pp.  376-390. 

FIFTEENTH  ORDINARY  MEETING. 

Monday,  XH  July  1901. 

ProfeBsor  Chrystal,  LL.D.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

Br  W.  Bbodib  Brodib  was  admitted  a  Fellow  of  the  Society. 

The  following  CommunicationB  were  read  : — 

1.  Not«  on  a  Proporilion  given  by  Jacobi  in  his  "  De  detenninantibiu 
ftmctioualibua."    By  Thomas  Moir,  Esq.,  LL.D.    pp.  483-427. 

2.  On  the  DiBtribntion  of  Foasil  FiBh^  in  the  Carboniferoua  Rocks  of 
the  Edinburgh  Diatrict     By  Dr  R  H.  Traqoaib,  F.R.S. 

3.  The  Determination  at  Sex  in  Animal  Development.  By  J.  Bsabd, 
D.Sc    Communicated  by  Prof,  Cosbar  Ewart,  F.R.S. 

Mr  Jaheb  GooDViLUB,  the  Eev.  G.  A.  Frank  Ehioht,  Dr  O. 
St  John  Moses,  and  Mr  Datid  Paterbon  were  balloted  for,  and 
deolared  duly  elected  Fellows  of  the  Sodety. 


SIXTEENTH  AND  LAST  ORDINARY  MEETING. 

Motiilay,  15th  July  1901. 

The  Rev.  Professor  Flint,  D.D.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Chairman  referred  in  a  few  appropriate  words  to  the  great 
loss  which  the  Society  had  sustained  by  the  death  of  Professor 
Taff. 

The  Gunning  Victoria  Jubilee  Prise  for  1896-1900  was  presented 
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to  Di  T.  D.  Andbbbon  for  his  discoTsries  of  New  and  Variable 
Stara. 

The  Chairman,  on  presenting  the  Fitze,  said  : — 

The  Goimcil  of  the  Rojal  Society  of  Edinburgh  have  decided  to 
award  the  Gunning  Prize  to  Dr  T.  D.  Anderson  foi  his  distin- 
guished servicea  to  astronomical  science.  Dr  Andeiaon's  name  haa 
come  prominently  before  the  astronomical  world  by  his  discovery  of 
a  large  number  of  Tariable  stars,  visible  in  our  latitudes,  as  well  as  of 
two  temporary  stars,  one  in  the  constellation  of  Auriga  and  the  other 
in  that  of  Perseus.  In  the  present  highly  developed  state  of 
stellar  spectroscopy,  the  discovery  of  these  two  remarkable  stara  in 
such  close  succession  was  bound  to  lead  to  a  considerable  enrich- 
ment of  our  knowledge  with  regard  to  the  physical  constitution  of 
these  celestial  bodies,  and  still  promises  to  shed  new  light  on 
important  and  perplexing  problems  in  the  domain  of  stellar  evolu- 
tion. In  the  case  of  Nova  Peraei,  the  present  new  star,  the  valne 
of  Br  Anderson's  timely  discovery  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  it 
afTorded  astronomers  the  unique  opportunity  for  watching  the 
course  of  development  in  the  initial  stages  of  this  phenomenon,  and 
in  this  respect  the  importance  of  the  discovery  has  been  fully 
appreciated  by  astro-physicists. 

Brilliant,  however,  as  these  startling  discoveries  undoubtedly 
were,  they  are  only,  so  to  speak,  incidental  results  of  a  lifelong 
labour  devoted  to  a  systematic  search  for  variable  stars ;  and  this, 
indeed,  is  what  constitutes  Dr  Anderson's  principal  contribution  to 
astronomical  science.  The  indomitable  zeal  and  perseverance  by 
which  ho  has  been  enabled  to  add  as  many  as  thirty-five  variables 
to  the  catalogue  of  this  important  class  of  celestial  objects  are  all  the 
more  creditable  to  him,  ae  the  'small  optical  power  of  the  instru- 
ments at  his  disposal,  and  the  distinctly  unfavourable  site  of  his 
private  observatory,  were  bound  to  render  his  obeervations  very 
difficult  and  laborious.  Not  being  in  possession  of  stai-maps,  the 
essential  requirements  for  a  work  of  this  kind,  Dr  Anderson  had  to 
prepare  his  own  charts  from  the  star-catali^es  of  the  Bonn  Durch- 
mueterung.  The  extremely  fatiguing  labour  involved  in  the  con- 
structiDn  of  these  charts,  which  include  more  than  70,000  stars 
down  to  the  9'5th  magnitude,  is  a  signal  proof  of  his  eothunaatio 
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devotion  to  thie  particular  branch  of  astrononiical  obserration.  It 
w  the  desire  of  the  Society  to  recognise  by  this  award  the  value  and 
importance  of  Di  Anderson's  work  in  a  field  of  astronomical  re- 
search where  results  can  be  obtained  only  by  the  most  determined 
perseverance  and  by  an  anabating  eDthosiasm  and  love  for  science. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  to  express  the  extreme  regret  of  the 
Astronomer-Royal  for  Scotland  that  illness  prevents  him  from 
being  present  on  this  memorable  occasion. 

The  Zeitb  Prize  for  1897-99  was  presented  to  Dr  Jameb 
BuRQBsa  for  bis  paper   "On  the  Definite    Integral— j-/  t~  dt, 

with  extended  Tables  of  Values,"  printed  in  vol.  xxiix.  of  the 

TrantadioTU  of  the  Society. 

The  Chabman,  on  prcMnting  the  Prize,  said  : — 
The  Keith  Prize  for  the  Sessions  1897-8,  1898-9,  is  awarded  to 
James  Bui^sBS,   Ksq.,   G.I.E.,  LL.D.,  for  his    paper   on   "The 

Definite  Integral  — j- 1  f'  dt,  with  Extended  Tables  of  Values," 

pubtiebed  in  the  Society's  Trannaetione.  Ttiis  integral  is  of  import- 
ance in  various  fields  of  physical  science,  such  aslheory  of  atmospheric 
refraction,  conduction  of  heat,  probabilities,  errors  of  observation, 
etc.  It  is  also  of  fundamental  importance  in  the  evaluation  of 
many  other  forms  of  definite  integrals.  A  closely  connected 
iiit^ral  was  tabulated  in  1789  by  Kramp,  and  various  tables  of 
both  integrals  have  been  computed  or  compiled  by  different 
authors  since  that  date.  Dr  Burgess's  tables  are,  however,  calcu- 
lated to  a  greater  number  of  eigniiicant  figures  than  in  any  of  these 
earlier  tables,  being  for  certain  values  of  the  limit  computed  to 
fifteen  decimal  places.  The  logarithms  are  in  these  cases  given  to 
sixteen  places,  and  the  table  is  prepared  for  all  practical  purposes 
by  being  provided  with  tables  of  difTerences  as  far  as  the  fourth 
order.  The  arithmetical  labour  involved  in  constructing  such  a 
table  must  have  been  enormous,  and  could  have  been  accomplished 
only  by  a  calculator  of  rare  accuracy  and  power.  In  addition  to 
the  tabulated  values,  which  fill  thirty-nine  pages  of  the  Socio^'s 
Traneaetiotu,  the  memoir  itself  contains  a  brief  history  of  the 
subject,  and  a  luminous  account  of  the  methods  adopted  in  making 
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and  in  checking  the  colcuktions.  The  section  ou  Interpolation  is, 
in  particular,  a  valuable  addition  to  matbomatical  literature,  and 
shows  that  the  author  is  as  well  fitted  to  extend  mathematical 
theory  aa  to  compute  mathematical  constants  to  thirty  significant 
figures.  In  awarding  Dr  Burgess  the  Eeith  Prize,  the  Council 
have  considered  the  pure  mathematical  interest  of  the  proceeees 
inrolved,  as  ivell  as  the  great  practical  value  of  this  admirable  and 
finished  piece  of  work. 

The  Makdougall-Brisbane  Prize  for  1898-1900  was  presented  to 
Dr  Bahsat  H.  Traqcaib  for  his  paper  entitled  "  Report  on  Fossil 
Fiehee  collected  by  the  Geolo^cal  Survey  in  the  Upper  Silurian 
Rocks  of  tjcotland,"  printed  in  vol.  xxxix.  of  the  Transactiont  of 
the  Society. 

The  Chairman,  on  presenting  the  Prize,  said : — 

Br  Traquair's  report  on  the  Fossil  Fishes  discovered  by  the 
Qeolt^cal  Survey  in  the  Upper  Silurian  Rocks  of  Scotland 
furnishes  striking  proof  of  his  thorough  knowledge  of  Palaeozoic 
Ichthyology.  His  researches  have  proved  of  exceptional  value  from 
a  biological  point  of  view.  By  means  of  these  fossUs,  all  of  which 
are  new  to  science,  he  has  advanced  a  new  classification  of  the 
Oetriir.odermi,  which  now  comprises  three  orders.  He  has  enlarged 
our  knowledge  of  the  order  Hetermtrad,  which  now  includes  four 
families  instead  of  one.  He  has  shown  that  the  Cwlolepid^,  though 
probably  of  Elasmobranch  ori^,  were  not  Cestraciont  sharks,  and 
has  indicated  the  transition  from  the  CwlolepidcB  to  the  PteratpidiE. 
These  are  only  some  of  the  important  features  of  his  researches,  the 
results  of  which  have  been  of  the  highest  value  on  account  of  the 
light  which  they  throw  on  the  evolution  of  these  Palteozoic  fishes. 

The  following  Communications  were  read  :— 
1.  The  General  Form  of  the  Involutive  1-1  (. 
in  a  Plane.     Bj  Charles  Tweedie,  U.A.,  B.B 


i.  Sopplemenlary  Beport  on  Foeeil  Fishes  collected  by  the  Oeolt^cal 
Survey  in  the  Silurian  Rocks  of  the  South  of  Scotland.  By  Dr  B.  H. 
TRAquAiR,  F.B.S. 

S.  Exhibition  of  Photographs  of  the  Corona  taken  duriug  the  Total 
Eclipee  of  2Sth  Hay  1900.     By  Tbouas  Heath,  B.A..    pp.  396-400. 
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4.  The  true  Shape,  Belation,  and  Structure  of  the  Alimentaiy  Viacera 
uf  the  Common  Porpoiee  (Phocccna  communit),  a>  diflplajed  by  the  Formal 
Method.  By  David  Usfbub^i,  M.D.,  and  David  WATKasiON,  M^., 
lf,D.     {WUh  Lantern  /Ututratunu.)     Trant.,  vol.  40. 

G.  On  the  Centnl  Plexiu  of  CqtAoJMfueui  dodtcaiophui,  U'l.  By  A.  T. 
UAaTKRUAS,  MX,  D.Sc. 

8.  By  permiadoD  of  the  Society,  a  paper  entitled  "Notes  on  the 
Appearance  of  tome  Fotafflinifen  in  the  Living  CtHkdttion,"  l^ 
Frbdkriok  Chafmak,  A.L.S.,  F.R.M.S.,  and  communicated  by  Sir 
John  Murray,  E.C.B.,  was  laid  od  the  table,    pp.  391-395. 
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Donations  to  the  Library  of  the  Boyal  Society  from 
1900  to  1901. 

I.  Tr&nbactionb  and  Procbbdihos  op  Le&rned  Sooiktieb, 

ACADBUIBS,  ETC. 

AdtlauU. — Royal  Society  of  South  Australia.    TranBoctiona  nnd  Pio- 
ceedings.    Vols.  XXIII.,  XXIV.,  XXV^  I.     1900-1.    8m 
Obtervatory.      Meteorological    ObeerratioDa,    1897-98.      2  Vols, 
4to. 

Auuriean  Asiociaiwn  for  the  Advanceni4nl  of  Science. — 47lh  Meetiog 
(Boslon),  48lh  (ColumbiaX  49th  (New  York).  1898-1900. 
8vo. 

AmMerdam. — Kon.  Akademie  van  H^eUrucAapptn.  .VerbandeLogen. 
Afd.  Natunrkunde.  1*^  Sectie.  Ueel  VII.  1900-1.  2" 
Sectie.  Deel  VII.  1900-1.— Afd.  Letterkunde.  Decl  II. 
3.  Deel  III.  1900-1. —Verslagen  en  Mededeelingen. — 
Letterkunde.  4^  Reeks.  Deel  III.  1899,  8vo.  Venlaffen 
der  Zittingen  van  de  Wia-en  Naturkundige  Afdeeling.  Deel 
VII.,  VIII.,  IX.  189B-1901.— Jaarboek,  189ft-l 900.— Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Section  of  SeienceB.  Vols.  II.,  III.  1900-1. 
8to^  Poeinata  Latina. 
tVitkundig  Gtnooltchap.  Nieav  Archie!  vuor  Wiakunde.  2* 
Reeks,  Deel  V.  1-2.  1901.  Oreaven  VIII.  3-4.  IBOl. 
Bevue  Seinestrielle  dea  Publications  Mathdmatiquea.  Tom. 
VIII.,  IX.  1900-1.  8yo. 
Flora  Batavu.    327-332  Afleveringen.    (From  Ou  DvleK  Oovem- 

Atlronomieal  and  AOn^ymaU  Society  of  Ameriai.  1st  Meeting,  1899. 
8vo. 

Athmt. — Obienatoire  Nacional.  Annales.  Tomes  II.,  III.  1900-1. 
4to. 

Baltimore. — /(An*  Hopkiru  Univenity.  American  Journal  of  Mathe- 
matics. Vols.  XXI.  4,  XXII.,  XXIII.  1900-1.  4to.— 
American  ChemicalJournal.  Vols.  XXII.-XXVI.  1900-1.— 
American  Journal  of  Philology.  Vols.  XX.,  XXI.  1900-1. 
— University  Studies  in  Historical  and  Political  Science. 
Serici  XVIII.,  XIX.  1-5.— University  Circulars.  Nos.  142- 
153.  1900-1.— Memoirs  from  the  Biological  Laboratory. 
IV.  3,  4,  6.  1900-1. 
Johia  Hopldiu  HotpHaL     Bulletin,  Nos.  98-12T.    Reports,  Vols. 

VIII.  3-9,  IX.,  X.  1,  2.     1900-1. 
Maryland  Oeologieal  Survey.    Publications.    Vols.  III.    1809. — 
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Eocene  Deposits  of  Maryland.      1901.      Marfland    and    its 
Nataral  Resources.     1901^    6to. 
B(dLimaTe.—Pea}>oiy  IiuliiuU.     Annual   Reports,  1899-1900.— Second 

CaUlogue  of  the  Librair.     Pts.  I.-IV.     1896-99.    4to. 
Bangalore,  India.    Meteorological  Results  of  tlie  Observations  taken 
at  Baogatore,  Mysore,  Hassan,  and  Chitaldioog  Observatories. 
1899-1900.    By  John  Cook,    4to.    Rainfall  in  Mysore,    1899- 
1900.    4to. 
BattL—NeUuT/oTiehmde  OuellKhafi.    VerhandluugfiD.     Bde.  XII.  2-3, 

XIII.,  XIV.    1698-1901.    8»o. 
Baiavia. — Magnetical    and    MeUorologuxU    Obtervatory.      Observations. 
Vols.  XXI.,  XXII.     1898-99.— Re(Knwaaraemingen  in  Neder- 
landscb-Indie.    20*-22<*  Jaaig.     1898-190(1.    8vo. 

Batamaateh  OewxAtehap  van  Kuntlen  «n  Wttmt^ypen.  Ver 
handelingen.  Deel  LI.  S-4.  1900-1.  Svo.— Tijdschrift 
voor  Indische  Taal-Lnnd-en  Volkenkunde.  Deel  XLI.  S,  6, 
XLII.-XLIV.  1-4.  1900-1.  8vo.-NotuIeD,  Deel  XXXVI. 
.3,  4,  XXXVH.,  XXXVIIL,  XXXIX.  1.     1900-1.     Svo. 

Kon.  Natuarkundig  Vereeniging.    Natuurkundig  Tijdschrift  toot 
Nedertandsch-Indie.    Deel  69-60.     1900-1.    Svo. 
Belfa^.~Naiiiral  Hutory  and  Fkiloiopkical  Society.     Proceedings,  1898- 

1900.  B  Vols.  Svo. 
Bayen.— Museum.  Aarsberetning.  1900-1.  Aarbog.  1899,S.  1900, 
1,  2.  Svo. — An  Account  of  the  Crustacea  of  Norway,  By 
O.  0.  Sara.  Vols.  III.,  IV.  1.  1900-1.  8vo.  Meeresfeuna 
von  Bergen,  redifiirt  von  Dr.  A.  Appelijf.  I,  1901.  Svo, 
Barlin.~K.  Almdemieder  IViutntehaftm.  Abhandlungen.  1899-1900 
2  Vol*.  4to.— SitzungBberichte.  1899,  33-53,  1900,  1901, 
1-38.  4to,  Qeschichte  der  Kgl.  Akodemie  .  .  .  von  Adolf 
Haniack.  4  Bde.  4to.  1900.— Die  Zweihundertjahrfeier 
der  Kgl.  Akademie  ...  am  19  und  SO  Marz,  1900.  4to. 
1901. 

Phyxiialitche  GeieiUchafi.  Fortscbrilte  der  Pbynk  im  Jahien 
1898,  1899,  1900.  1"  Ahtheil.— Allgemeine  Physik,  AkuBtik, 
2<«  Abtbeil.  —  Optik,  Warmelehre,  ElektrioitaUlehre.  »• 
Abthcil. — Physik  der  Erde.  Berlin.  Svo. — Verhandlungen, 
1900-1.    Svo. 

Deuitdu  MeUoroU>ffitcke  GtHlUchafi.  ZeitschrifL  1900-1.  S 
Vols.     4t(i. 

DeuUdu  Geohgwhe  Geulttchaft.  Zeitschrirt.  Bde.  LI.  3,  4,  LII., 
LIII.  1-3.     1900-1.    Svo. 

Pkynkati»iA-Teeknitdie  SeiduaniUtU.  Die  Thaligkeit  der  Phys.- 
Technischen  Reichsanstalt  im  1899-1900.  4to.— WissenBchaft- 
liche  Abbandlungen.     Bd.  IIL     1900.    4to. 

KgL  Teckniaehe  HothuhvU.  Programm,  1900-2.— Uebcr  die 
geschichtliche  und  zukiinftliche  Bedeutnng  der  Technik.— Die 
Hundertjahrfeier  der  K.  Technischen  Hochschule,  18-80  Oct 
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£em,— BeitrSge  zur  geoiogiechen  Karte  der  Schweiz.  Lief.  XXVIII. 
(Texte).  Neue  Folge.  Lief.  IX.,  X.  1900.  4to.  Geoleeh- 
nische  Serie.  Lief.  I.  1899.  4li>.  {From  &$  Commiinon 
F^dAaU  G^oU>giqw.) 
Natarforichende  GesdUclioft.  MittheUungeu.  No!.  1401-14S9. 
1898-1901.     8vo, 

Eenoid:sKiTi.—NatuTalut/  Cluh.  Proceedings.  VoL  XVII.  1.  The 
Session  Booke  of  Bonckle  and  Preston.    8vu. 

Blm  Hill  (O.S.).— Jtfetwrofosteoi  Obmvatory.    See  Cambridge  (U.S.). 

BolDfftta.  —  Aceadmnia  d.  Seienze  deW  Idituto  di  Bologna. —  Memorie. 
Ser.  v.,  Tom.  VII.,  1S97.  4U..  Kendiconti,  Nuova  Serie. 
Vol.  II.,  III.     1807-99.     8¥r>. 

Bomhay. — Govemmeni  Obfervaton/.     Megnetical  and  Meteorological  Ob- 
servations for  1898-99.    Bombay.    4to. 
Bomhay  Branch  of  th*  Royal  Aiiatie  Society.    Journal.    Vol,  XX. 

No.  ea.     1900.    8vo. 
Arehxologieal  Survey  of  fTcsCem  India.    Progress  Report.     1900, 
1901.     4to. 

Bonn. — NaiurliittcritcheT  Verein  der  Preuttiithtn  Sheinlanda  vnd  Weet- 
faivnt.     Verhandlungen.     Jahrg.  56  (2),  67  (1,5).     1900.     8to. 
Niederrhei^iMcht  GeteUMhaft  fiir  Natur-  vnd  Heilkunde.    SitzQnga- 
berichte.     1899-1900,    8vo. 

Bordtaux. — ^ociM  da  Scienca  Phytiqua  el  NatiirelUi.     Mvmoiref.     5* 
S^rie,  Tome  V.     1900-1.    4lo.    Ob^rrations  Pluciometriqnea 
et  Thermorautriques.     1898-1900.    8vo.— Procfes-Verbaux  des 
Stances.      1 898  - 1 900.      8vo. 
Soei^de  G^ographie  ComtaerciaU.     Bulletin.     19O0-1.     8vo. 

Botnia-Henegovina. — Eigebnisae  der  MeteotologiBchen  Beobachtungen, 
1897-98.     4to.     {From  the  Government.) 

B(ahin.~Boiton  Society  of  Natural  Hittory.  Memoirs.  Vol.  V,  6,7.  1901. 
4to.— Proceedings.  Vol.  XXIX.  Noe.  1-14  1900-1.  8to. 
— Occasional  [wpers.  No.  4.  Geology  of  the  Boston  Baain. 
pp.  3.    19<)0.    8va 

Ameritan  Academy  of  AHi  and  Scienca.  Proceedings.  Vols.  XSXV. 
4-27,  XXXVL     1900-1.    8vo. 

Bremen. — Natarwittentchaftlicher  Vertin. — AI>liBndlaDgen.  Bd.  XVI. 
3.     1900.     8vo. 

Brera. — See  Milan. 

BritiA  Aaociation  far  the  Advancement  of  Science, —  Report  of  the  Meet- 
ings at  0oyer,  1899  ;  Bradford,  1900.    8yo. 

BruntmA. —Vercin  fiir  Natunviuenchaft,  Jabresberichte.  1897-99. 
8vo. 

Brunei*. — Acad^ie  Eoyale  dei  Science*,  ettt  Ltttret,  et  dt»  Btawc-Artt  dc 
Bdgiqv^  Mimoires.  Tome  &7-58.  4to.  Mimoires  Cour- 
onn^  Tomes  68-60.  1899-1901.  Memoires  Couronnia  et 
M^nioires  des  Saranls  Strangers.  T.  67,  9&  1899-1900.  4to. 
Bulletin.  1900-1.  3*  S^rie.  Clame  des  Sciences.  Tome 
XXXVII.  Noe.  »-12,  XXXVIIL,  XXXIX.  Nw.  ,1-^.    Classe 
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dea    Lettrei  et    des  Sciences  Monies  et   PoHtiqoea.    9-12. 

1900,  1901,  1-8.    Annuaire,  Annees  1900-1901.    Ava     Bio- 

graphie  Nationals,  XV.  2,  XVI.     1899-1900. 
Obtenatoirt  HoyaL     AnnuEUrea.     1898-1900. 
Bru4*eit.~UtuA    Hayal    SIIuUnTe    NatuTilU.      M^motres.     Tome    I. 

Fasc.  1-3.     1900-1.     4to. 
BnitieU.~Soci^  Seientifique.      Annales,  Annees  20-25.      1895-1901. 

8vo. 
Sruiwli. — MuiA  du  Congo.    Annales  Bobmiqae.     S^riel.     Illustrations 

de  la  Flore  du  Congo,  par  Em.  de  Wjldeman  et  Th.  Duraud. 

Tome  I.  Faac.  6,7.    SeriellL    Tome  I.  Fasc.  1.    Zoologie. 

S^rie  I.      Mat^riaux  pour  la  Faune  du  Congo.      Poiseoiu 

Nouveaui.     Tome    I.   Fast  6.     Tome  II.    Fasc.    I.      4to. 

Mission  Seientifique  du  Ka-Tanga.    B^ultats  dea  observations 

astronomiques,  magn^tiques  et  altim^triques  eRectu^  sor  le 

territoire  de  I'Btat  Independent  da  Congo,  par  Cap.  Lemaire 

Charles.     1899.    I-XV.     1900-1901.    4to.    Lea  Poiasons  du 

Baasin  du  Congo.    6.  A.  Boulenger.    1900.    8vo.    Les  CaKien. 

£.  de  Wildeman.     1901.    8vo. 
Butharetl. — AMidemia  Bomana.     Analele.     Tom.  XXII.,  XXIII.    1. 

1901-1.    4to. — Also  Publications  relating  to  the  History,  etc 

of  Rouuiania.     1900-1901. 
BuckaTta.  —  Iml^vt    M^Uorokgiqw.     Annales.      Tom.   XIV.     1898. 

4to. 
Buda-Petth. — Magyar    Tudomdnyo*    Akademia    (HuTigarian   Acadany). 

Mathemat.  is    term^zettnd.  kozlem^nyek    (Communications 

Math,  and  Nat  SciencesX  XXVII.  4,  D.     1900.     N;elvtud. 

kozlem^nyek  (Philologf),  XXIS.  3,  4,  XXX.,  XXXI.  1,  2 ; 

Mathemat.   &»  term^zettud.  ilrtenitd    (Bulletin,  Math,    and 

Nat.  Sciences),  XVII.  3-6,  XVIII.,  XIX  1.  8;  NyelftHdom. 

firiekesiesek    (PhiloL    Memoirs),    XVII.    3-8;    Tortinettud. 

Ertakez^ek  (Historical  Memoira),  XVIII.  7-10,  XIX.  1-0; 

T&raadolmi  Ertekezesek  (Memoirs,  Political  Sciences),  XIL  4-7; 

ArchaeologiaiKozlem^nyek,  XX,  1897.  Archaeulogiai Ertesito. 

XX.,    XXI.    l-S;    Bapport,    1900.  — Almanach,    1900-1.— 

Mathematiache     iind     Naturwiisenschaftliche     Bericht«    aus 

Ungarn.     Bd.  XVI.     1898.     And  other  Publicotions  of  the 

Hungarian  Academy,  or  published  under  its  auspices. 
Kir-Magy.      TenMBidlvdom/iniii    Tanulat.     (Boyal    Uungtaian 

Sctiety  of  Nat.  Scienea.)    Hdjaa,  A  zwatarok  Magyarorszigon, 

1871-1895.      (Weather    iu    Hungary) ;    Abafi    Aigner,    A 

lepkiszet  tortenete  Magyarorszi^n. 
Hungarian  Miniitry  of  Fvilic  Inttruelum. — Landwirtschaftlicbe 

Statiatik  der  Liinder   der  Ungarischen   Krone.      Bde.   4,   5. 

1900.     4to. 
Bttenoe-AtTet. — Ofieina  MeUorologica  ArgerUina.    Anales.    Tom.  XIII. 

Clima  de  Cordoba.     1900.    4to. 
Mvtto  Naeitmal.    Communicaciones.    T.  1. 5-9.     1900-1.    8vo. 
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Buffaio.—Soeidy  of  Natural  Science*.    Bulletin.    Vols.  V.,  VI.,  VII.  I. 

1901.    8vo. 
CUnilta.— ^(uUic  Sixiay  of  Bengal.    Proceedings,     1900-1, 1-8.     8to. 

— Journal  (Philolt^,   Natural  Historr).      VdIb.  69,  TO,   1. 

(Anthropology),  Vols.  69,  70,  1.     1900-1,    8vo. 
Indian  Muwum.    lUustnttions  of  the  Shallow- Water  Ophjuroidea. 

Bj  R.  KoeUer.    1900.    4Co.      Deacriptive  Catalogae  of  the 

Indian    Deep-Sea    Cnutacea,    Decapoda,    etc.,   collected    bj 

R.I.M.    ' Inveetigator.'     1901.      4to.     CaUlogue    of    Indian 

Decapod  Crustacea.     Vol.  I.  Ft   1.      1901.     4to.     Annual 

Report.    1899.    Svo. 
Koyal  Botanic  Oardttu.    Annals.    Vol  IX.  Ft.  1.    A  Century  of 

New  and  Rare  Indian  Plant*.      By  Sir  Geo.  King,  J.  F. 

Duthie,  and  D.  Fmin.     FoL  1901. 
.    See  also  Indian  Ooverrmient. 
California. — Acadtmy  of  ScienceM.     Froceedings.      3rd  Sec,     (Geology), 

Vol.  1.  Nob.  7-9 ;  (Botany),  Vols  I.  10,  II,  1,  2 ;  (Zoology), 

Vol.    I.,  II.    Nos.   1-a.      (Math.   Phys.),  Vol.  I.  Nob,  4-7. 

1900-1. — Occasional  Papera,      No.  7.    Synopsis  of  California 

Stalk-Eyed  Crustacea.     1900.    8vo. 
Calif omia.^  University  of  California.     Registeta  and   Annual   Reports. 

190i>.— University  Chronicle,     Vols.  L,  If,,  III.     1896-1900. 

8vo,—Reporlaof  Agricultural  College.    1897-98.— Agricultural 

Experiment  SUtion.      Bulletin.     Nos.  122-130.     Bulletin  of 

the  Geological   DepartmenL      Vol.  II.  No.  ft.      ISff).— And 

MiacellaneoUE  Pamphlets. 
Liek  Obiervatory,      Publications,      Vol.   IV.      Meridian  Circle 

Observations  of  310  Standard  Stars,     1892-96.     1900.     4to.— 

Bulletin*.    Nos.  1-11.    1901.    4lo. 
CanAridge.  —  Philotophical     Society.      Transactions.     Vole.     XVIII. 

(Memoirs  .  .  .  presented  on  the  occasion  of  the  Jubilee  of 

Sir  Geo.  G.  Stokes),  XIX.  1.     1900.    4to.— Proceedings.    X. 

4-7,  XI.  1-3.     1900-1.    8vo. 
Camlnidge,  U.S.— Harvard  ColUge.    Annual  Reports.     1896-98.    4to. 

Harvard  College.     Mii$eum  of  Comparative  Zoology.  —  Memoirs, 

Vols.  XXIV.  (2  Vols.),  XXV.  1,     1899-1901,    4to.— Bulletin. 

Vols.    XXXIV.,    XXXV.    3-6,    XXXVI,,     XXXVII.     1-3, 

XXXVIII.  1-4,  XXXIX.  1.    1900-1.    8vo.— Annual  Reports. 

1899-1901.    8to. 
Ailrom/mieal    Obiervatory.      Annals.      Vols,    XXX VII.      Pt.    I 

(Cireumpolar  Variable  Stars),  XLI.  6-7,  XLII.  Ft.  8,  XLIII. 

Ft.   1,  XUV.   Ft.   1,  XLV,      4to.      1900-1,      4to.— Annual 

Reports.     1900.     Svo. 
Canada The  Royal  S/icietii  of  Canada.    Proceeding  and  Transactions. 

2ndSer,    Vols.  V.,  VI.     1899-1900.     8?o. 
Geological  Survey   of  Canada.      Annual   Reports   (N.S.).      Vols. 

X.,  XI.     1897-08.    Svo. —Contributions  to  Canadian  Paheon- 

tology.    Vol.  IV.  Pt.   1.     1899.     8vo.— Preliminary  Report, 
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Klondyke  Gold  Fields.     Mewzoic   Fowils.     Vol.    I.    Pt  4. 
1900.     Bvo.— Catalogue  of  Canadian  BirdB.    Part.  I.     1900. 
8vo. 
Canada. — Canadian  Society  ofOiml  Engineen.    TraDsactiane.    Vols.  XIII. 

I,  XIV.  1,  2.    190(1-1.    8»o. 
Canadian  Inttitule.    See  ronmto. 

Cape   of  Oood    Uopt.  —  Boyal    Atlrontimical    Obiervatory.      Reporta. 

1891)-1900.    4to.— Annale.     Vol.  tl.  Pt.  2.    1899— VoL  V. 

(Cape  Phoh^raphic  Durchniusteruiig  for  tbe  Equinox  I87S. 

Pt  3).    1800.— Vol.  VIII.  Pt.  2(Researehe*  on  Stellar  Parallax). 

1900.— CaUlt^ue  of  19ii&  Stata  for  the  Equinox   1865-0.— 

Catalogue  of  3007  Stars  for  the  Equinox  1B90-0.     1899.— 

Catalogue  of  2798  Zodiacal  Stan  for  1900.     1889.— Ueridian 

Observations,  1860-70.     1900.    4to. 
Souffc  African  Philciophieal  Society.    Trausactione.    Vols.  XI, 

XII.  PL  1.     1900-1.     8vo. 
Carltrulit.—Teekni«iie  HocheehvU.     Diraertations,  1809-1901. 
Oauel.—VtTein    fur     Nafurhmdt.      Berichte,     46,     46.       1899-1901. 

8vo. 
Catania. — Acaidemia  Gioenia  di  ifctm^e  Ifaturali.     AttL     Ser.  4",  Tom. 

XII.,   XIII.      1899-1900.      4to.— Bolletino    MeneJIe.      Foac 

60-70.     1900-1.     8vo. 
Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina. — E.  Mitchell  Seientifie  Society.    Journal, 

1900.    8vo. 
Chemnitz.— NtUundi*entchafUiche  Getelltehafi.     Berichl.     14.     1896-99. 

Cherbourg. — SociA^  NationaU  del  Seieneet  Naturellet  et  Math^matiquet. 

MSmoirea.    XXXI.     1898-1900. 
ChiMgo.— Academy  of  Science*.     Bulletin.     Nti.  3,  Pt.  1.     1898.     8to. 
Field   Columbian   MiaeJim.  —  Publications.      Geolugical   Series. 

Vol.   I.   Nos.  7,   8.     1900.     Botanical  Series.     Vol.  I.  No.  6, 

II.  Nos.  1,  2.  1900.  Zoological  Series.  Vol.  I.  Noe.  16-18, 
Vol.  II,,  Vol.  III.  Nos.  1-6.  1900-1.  Anthropological 
Series.  Vols.  II.  Nos.  4,  5,  III.  1.  1900-1.  Annual 
Reports.  Vol.  I.  Nos.  6,  6.  1898-1900.  The  Birds  of  Eastern 
Noi-lh  Americn.  Water  Birds.  Pnrt  II.  By  Charles  B.  Cory. 
1898.     Bvo. 

Ycrlcet  Obiervatory  (Univeriity  of  Chicago). — Publications.    Vol.  I. 

A  General  Catalogue  of  1290  Double  Stars  discovered  from 

1871  to  1899,  by  S.  W.  Bumham.      1900.     4to.— Bulletin. 

Nob.  13-17.     4to.     1900. 
Chritliania.— Norwegian  North  Atlantic  Expedition,    1876-78.    XXVI. 

Zoology.    Pulyzoa,  by  0.  Nordgaard.     1900     4to. 
Videntkabi-Sel$kab.    Forhand  linger.    1899,2-4.    1900.— Skrifter. 

(Math.  Nat.  Kl.)    1899,  No.  0.     1900. 
University,    Archir  for  Mathematik  og  Naturvidenskab.    Bd. 

XXI.   4,    XXII.    1900-1.     8VO.— Nyt    Magaiin.     Bd.    37. 

1901. 
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Norivaj.    Official  Publication  for  the  Paris  Exhibition,  1900. 
8vo, 

Chrittiania. — tforuiegitche  MeUorologiich*  InttitMt.  Jafarbuch,  1896-99. 
4to.  Wolken-BeobachtuDgen  in  Norwegeo,  189U-97.  Beat- 
beitet  von  N.  J.  Fo^n.     1900.    4to. 

OincimuUi.  —Society  of  Natural  Siitorij.  Joamal.  VoL  XIX.  6-8. 
1900-1.    8vo. 

Oototwio.—SeiiaUiJic  SociHy,  Proceedings.  Vol.  VII.  2  Pta,,  IX. 
1901. 

Coniueticut. — Conntetievt  Academy,    Tmuactiona.    X.  Pt  2,    1901. 

Copmhagen. — Aead^mie  Soyale  dt  Copenhagut.    M^moirei.    Classe  dea 
Sciences.      6-  Sirie.    Vol.   IX.    4-7,  X.  2,  XI.    1.     4to.— 
Oversigt,    1899,   4-6.     1900-1,  1-5.    8yo.    Tychoni*  Brahe 
De  Nova  Stella.     1900.    8vo. 
NaturhiilonA  Formi'ng.     Videnskabelige  Meddelelaer.    1900. 
DanuK  Biological  Station.    Report,  IX.     1899.    4to. 
Univenity.    The  Danish  Ingolf  Expedition.    Vol.  I.   Pt.  S  — 
Deposits  of  the  Sea  Bottom— Current  Bottles.    VoL  II.  Pt  3. 
— Nadibraachiate  Qasteropoda.     1900.    4to. 

Cordoba.— Obiervatorio  Nacionai  Argmtino.     B««altados.    Vol.  XVIII, 
(DurchmuatenuigCatalogae.     Pt  3.)     1900,     4tO. 
Academia  Naaonal  de  denciat  de  la  Bepubliea  Argentina.    Boletin. 
Toil).  XVI.  2-4.     1901.     8vo. 

Comv>aU.—Soyal    Ijutitation.     Journal.      Vol.  XIV.    1,  2.      1900-1. 
8vo. 
Soyal  Geological  Society.    TranaacUoiw.     Vol.  XII.  6,  6.    1900-1. 
8vo. 

Oraeow. — Academic  da  Science*.  Kozprawy  Wjdziatu  matematyczno- 
przyrodniczego  (Proceedings,  Math,  and  Nat  Sciences  CL), 
XV.-XVIIt  1899-1900  j  Rozprawy  Wjdiialo  filologiczn^o 
(Proc,.  Philological  Sectina),  XIII.-XVII.,  1899-1901; 
Bozpravy  Wydzialu  hiatorycznn-Blozoficznego  (Proc.,  Hist. 
Phil.  Section),  XII.-XV.,  1899-1900  ;  Sprawozdanie  Komiayi 
do  badania  hiatoryi  sztuki  w  FoUce.  (Proc.,  ComniisBion  on 
History  of  Art  in  Poland),  VI.  4,  1899  ;  Sprawozdanie  Komisyi 
fizyjograficznej  (Proc,  Commission  on  Physiography),  XXXIV., 
XXXV.,  1899-1900  ;  Biblijoteka  pisarzSw  polskich  (Library  of 
Polish  Authors  oi  the  XVI.  century),  T.  37-40 ;  Geological 
Atlas  of  Galicis,  Text  XIL,  Maps  XII.,  1900.  Bulletin  Inter- 
national, 1900-1. 

TkmUic.—Nat-\iTfoTKihende  Geeelltchafl.  Schriften.  BJ.  X.  1-3.     1900-1. 

Deniton  Univertity  (GranvilUf  Ohio). — Bulletin  of  the  Scientific 
Laboratories.     Vols.  X.,  XI.     1900-1. 

Veutxhe  Mathematiker  Vereinigung, — See  Leipxig. 

Dijon.— Acad^ie  da  Sdenee*.  M^moires.  4>«°*S£rie.  Tom.  VII.  189S- 
1900. 

Dorpat. — Ufnvertily.     Inaugural  Dissertntione. 

Dorpaler  Naturforteher  GetelUchaft,    Sitzungsberichte.    Bde.  II.- 
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XI.    1861-1896.— ArchivfiirNaturkunde.    Ser.  1.    Bd«.  VII, 

IX.     Ser.  2.    Bde.  IV.  VI.-XI.     1854-87.  Schriften,  L-IX. 

l»84-96. 
DtMin Boyal  IriA  Aeademy.     Proceedings.      Seriei  III.     VoU.  V. 

4-6,     VI.     1-3,    VII.      1900-1.     8vo.— TransactioDB.      Vol 

XXXI.  8-11.    4to. 
EoyrU  Dablin  Society.     Scientific    ProceediDgs.     (New  Series.) 

Vol,     IX.     1-4.      1900-1.      8vo.  —  Scientific     Tnnmctioiia. 

Vol.    VII.    2-13.       1900-1.      4to.— Economic    Proceedingi. 

VoL  1. 1, 2.     190a    8yo.— Index.     1877-98. 
Zhmnvk    Obtervalory.      ABtronomical    Obaerratione    and     Re- 
searches.     Part  IX.      Uean   Places  of    321    Stara   deduced 

from  Observationa  made  with  the  Meridian  Circle.      1900. 

4to. 
Ediiihurgh.—Ro\ieA  Seottuh  Soeidy  of  Art*.    Tranaactiona.     Vol.   XV. 

2.     1901.    8vo. 
Highland  and  Agrieuttnral  SaeUty  of  Seotland.    Tnmsactions.    fith 

Series.    Vols.  XII.,  XIII.     190ii-l.    8m 
Botanical   Society.     Transactions    and    Proceedings.     Vol.   XXL 

1-4.    1899-1900.    8vo. 
MatKematieal  Society.    Proceedings.    Vols.  XVIII.,  XIX.     1899- 

1901.    8vo. 
Einjal  ScotliA  GeograjAical  Society.    Scottish  Qeographical  Maga- 
zine.    I9C0-1.    8vo. 
Oeological  Society.    TranBactions.    Vol.  VIII.  1.     1901.    Sto. 
Royal  College  of  Phyticiani  Loiorafor^.— Reports.     VII.      1900. 

8vo. 
ScoitiA  Meteorological  Soculir.- Journal.    Vols.  XV.,  XVI.     1900. 

8vo. 
Royal  Phyticai  Society.    Proceedings.    Sessions  1898-99,  1899- 

1900.    8vo. 
Monthly  and  Quarterly  Retams  of  the  Births,  Deaths,  and 

Klarrliiges  registered  in  Scotland.    1900-1.   {From  the  Regittrar- 

General.) 
FiAery  Board /or  Scotlatid. — Annual  Reports,  18th,  I9tli.    1900- 

1.     8vo. 
Qeologieal  Sarvey  of  Scotland. — The    GeoloRj  of    Central   and 

WesUm  Fife  and  Kinross.    By  Sir  Archibald  Oeikie.    With 

an  Appendix  of  Fossils,  by  B.  N.  Peach.     Ola^w.     1900. 

8vo.    One-Inch  Oeological  Map,  Sheets  27  and  46. 
Royal  Seotliih  Aeademy. — Annual  Reports.    1900-1.    Sto. 
Scoltiih  MicToaeopical  Society.     Proceedings,     1891-2  to  1898-9. 

8vo. 
Erlangen  Univeraity. — Inaugural  Dissertations.     1900-1. 

PhyiicaliKk-lStdicalische  Societttt.    Sitzungsberichte.    31.     1899, 

8vo. 
Euex  InetUaU  (t/.S.).— See  Saltm. 
Prankfv.Tt-a-M. — Senekenbergiteke  NatuTfanckende  Oeulllchaft.     Abhand- 
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lungen.     Bde.  XXV.   1,  S.  XXVI.  1-3,  XXVIU.     1900-1. 
4to.^Berichte.    1899-1901.    6vo.  . 
FrarJtfvrt-^m-OdtT.—NiitvTvnMmKhafiluiherVernn.  Societatum  Littetae. 

1890-1900,    1,    2.~Heliw.      Bde.    XVII.,  XVIII.      1900-1. 

4U>. 
OmetxL—Soei^^  dt  Phynque  et  SHiitaire  NaturelU.    M^moirea.    Tome 

XXXIII.  2.     18S9-1901.     4to. 
■Oenoa.—MuMO  Oivieo  di  Storia  NtUaraU.    Annali.    Vol.  XX     1899- 

1901.    8to.     lodiceOenerale,  18TO-190I. 
Gittttn.-'lJtiivenity  Inaugoral  DiMertations.     1899-1901. 
^kugote. — Royal  PhUotophusal  Society.      Proceedinga.      Vols.    XXXI., 

XXXII.     1889-1901.    8vo. 
GltugoK  and   Wt*t  of  Scotland  Technical  College.     Beporte  on 

Eiperimeota  on  the  Manuring  of  Qato,  Hay,  Turnips,  and 

Potatoei.     1899.    8vo.    Gla.«gow,  1900.    (From  the  Gmxrnon 

of  the  College.) 
Univenity.    Catalogue  of  Greek  Coins  in  the  Hunterian  Collec- 
tion, TTnivenity  of  Glasgow.    Bv  Geoi^  MacdonalU.    Vol.  II. 

— North- Weatern  Greece,  Central  Greece,  Southern  Greece,  and 

Aaia  Uinor.     1901.    4tu. — Catalogue  of  the  Anatomical  and 

Patholc^cal  Prepaiationa  of  Dr  Wm.  Hanter  in  the  Hunterian 

MuKum.     By  John  H.  Teacher,    2  Vola.    1900.     8vo. 
Natural  Hiriory  Society.    ProceediugB.    Vola.  V.,  VI.  1.    1896- 

1900.    8vo. 
■GSUingtn. — K.  Oetetlechaft  der  Wiiientehafien.    AbhandlunRen.    Nene 

Folge.  Math.-PhyB.CUs»e.    Bd.  I.  No.  4.     1900.-Phil.  Hist 

Classe.      Bde.  III.    2,  3,  IV.,  V.    1,  2.      1900-1.      4ta— 

Nachrichten.  Math.-PbTS.  CI.    1899,  3,  1900,  1901,  1.— Phil. 

Hist  CI.    1899,  2-4,  1900,  1901, 1,  2.— GescbaftUcbe  Mittheil- 

ungen.     1900,. 1901,   1.    8to.— Gelehrte  Aazeigen.     1000-1. 

8vo. 
QotheiAurg.     Kungl:  Veleniicape och  VitUrheU  SamhaUe.     Hand- 

lingar,  4de.  Fuljden,  Haftet  3.     1696, 
■Oraz.—NaturmstentcKaftlither   Verein  fUr  Steicrmark.      Miltbeilungen. 

Jfthi^.    1899-1900.    8vo. 
■Grtmmtii  Royal  Observatory. — Speclroecopic  and  Photographic  Kesnits. 

1898.    4to. 
Astronomical,    Magnetical,    aud    Ueteorologieal    Obeervations. 

1697-Oe.     4to.    Second  Ten-year  Catalogue  of  6892  Stan  for 

1690.     1901.    4to. 
■Oroningat.—Univ«rtity.    Jaarboek.    1899-1900.    8vo. 
BaarUm — HoUandxhe    Maattdtappij    der     Weleneehappen.      Archives 

Neerlandaiae*  dea  Sciences  Exactes  et  Naturellea.    Sine  IL 

TomesIII.  3-6,  IV.,  v.,  VI.     1900-1.    flvo. 
Oenvres  Complelea  de  Christian  Hny^cens.    Tomes  VIII,,  IX. 

1800-1001.     4to. 
JlfiM(fe  TeyUr.     Archives.     S^rie  II.     Vols.  VI.  6,  VII.  1-1. 

1000-1. 
PEOC.  ROT.  SOC.  KDIS. — VOL  X.llll.  2  H  /^-  i 
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462  Proceedings  of  Soyal  Society  of  SdittbKjyft.  [sm>, 

Halifax   {N.S.).  —  Nova    Seolian    ImtituU   of  Sciaue.      Proceediugs 

and  TnuiBttctiana.      2iid  Ser.     Vol.  IIL  1,   2.     lB»e~1900. 

8vo. 
HaiU.—K.    Latpold-CaTclinuch-DeviKhe   Akademie    der   Naiwforteher. 

Nova    Acta    (Verhandlungen).     Tom.    76,  76.      1899-190a 

4to. 
Lecqwldina.     1899.    (30.)    4to. 
Naiv,rfonch«nd»  OetelUchaft,    Abhaodlungeii.    Bde.  XXL,  XXIL 

1901.    8fo. 
VtTtinfuT  JfrtttuTide,     MittheilUQgen.     1900-1.     8vo. 
HaminiTg.  —  NatMrmumaiu^ither    Verem.     Abbandlnngen   aiw  dem 

Qebiete  der  NaturwiaeenwIiafUii.     Bd.  XVI.  1,  S.     1900-1. 

4to.     Vechandlungea.     3*«.    Folge.  VII.,  VIII.    1889-1900. 

8vo, 
A'lXurAutorucAet  Muiman.    Jahrbnch.     XVI.,  XVII.    1808-99. 

Beibefte. — Mitteilungen  aus  dem  NaturhietoriBcben  Mnaenm. 

Jahrg.  XVI.,  XVII.    1898-99.— Mitteilungen  aue  dem  Botani- 

ecben  Mnseum.     XVI.,  XVII.    1898-99.— Mitteilungen  der 

Hamburger  Stem  warte.    No8.5,6.     1901.    8vo. — DaaOnmd- 

vasser  in  Hamburg.    Hefte  7,  8.     1809-1900.    4to. 
VarinfiiT  NaturteiutntchafUiche  UnUrhaltwrtff.    Terhandlungen. 

Bde-  Xt  XI.    1896-1900. 
Eannover.  —  JVofurAiXorMcA*     GeteUtehaft.       JahreBberichte.       44^9. 

1897-98,    Flora  der  Provinz  Hannover.    Eatalog  der  Vogel- 

samnilung.    Verzeichniss  der  Saugethiere.     lflOO-01.    8vo, 
HeUmgfori. — Firuka   VrtejuJcapihSocieteten,     Acta  Societatia  Sdentiarum 

Feimicae.     Tom.  XXVI.,  XXVII.      1900.     4to.— 6fversigL 

Bde.  XL-XLII.     1897-1900.    8vo.— Bidrag  til  Kannedom  af 

Finlands  Natur  och  Folk.    Haft  09,  60.    1900-1.    Svo. 
Soeieku  pro    Favn/i   rf    Flora  Fennica.     Acta.      XV.,  XVII. 

1898-99.    4to. 
Hongkotig  Obiervatory. — Obeerratione  and  ReBearchea  during  I899-190O. 

Fol. 
Honotvlu  (Hmmiian  lelandt). — BcTTuct  Pa-uahi  BiAop  Jfiunim  of  Poiff- 

tutian  Ethnology.    Memoirs.    Vol.   I.  Nos.  1-3.     1899-1901. 

4to.     Occarional   PaperB.      Vol.  I.  Nob.  2,  4.      1900-1.     8to. 

Fauna  HawaiiensiB.    Vol.   I.   Pts.  1,  2.    Vol.   II.  Pta.   1-4. 


Indian  GovmtnunU. — Geological  Svrrty  of  India.  General  Reports,  1899- 
1901.  8vo.— Memoirs.  Vols.  XXVIII.  2,  XXIX,  XXX., 
XXXI.,  XXXII.  1,  XXXIII.  1,  XXXIV.  1.  Polieontologioa 
Indica.  Series  IX.  JurasBic  Fauna  of  Cutch.  Vol.  II.  Pt.  2.— 
The  Corals.  Vol.  III.  Pt  1 .  —  Brachiopoda.  SerieB  XV. 
Himalayan  Fossils.  VoL  I.  Pt  2.— Anthracolithic  FoasilH  of 
Kashmir  and  Spiti.  Vol.  III.  Pt  I.  — Upper  Triassic 
Cephalopoda  Faunae  of  tbe  Himalayas.  Part  8.— Triaa 
Brachiopoda  and  Lvnellibrauchieta.  New  Series.  Vol.  I. 
(1)  Cambrian  Fannte  of  E.  Salt  Bange,  (2)  Morphology  of 
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the  Pelecfpoda,  (3)  Fauna  of  the  Miocene  Beds  of  Buniu, 

1900-1.    4to. 
Indian  QovemmftU. — Scientific  Uemoin,  by  Medical  Officers  of  the  Army 

of  India.    PL  12.    1901.    4to. 
Arckaological  Survey  of  India.    Epigraphia  Indica.    (N.S.)  Tola. 

\.  8,    VI.    1-6.      1900-1.     4to.— Progress    Report.      1889. 

4to. — List  of   AatiquariBn    Remains    in    H.H.  the  Nizam's 

Territories.    By  Henry  Consene.    IBOO.    4to.— The  Muhsm- 

madan  Architecture  of  Ahmedahad.   By  Jaa.  Burgess.   London, 

1900.    4to. — Report  on  Results  at  Explorations  in  the  Nepal 

Tarii.    Pt.  1.    By  P.  C.  Mukheiji.    1900.    4to. 
Meteorologieal   Departmtnd.       Indian    Meteorological    Memoirs, 

VoL  VI.  Pts.  e,  7,  VoL  XI.  Pis.  1-3.    Reports.     1899-1901, 

Monthly    Weather    .Review,       1900-1901.       January-July. 

Annual  Summary.    1898-99.    Calcutta.    4to.    Handbook  of 

Cyclonic  Storms  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,    Eliott    Snd  Ed, 

VoU.  I.  and  II.    1900.    8to. 
Botamical  Survey  of  India.    Records.    VoL  I,  No.  13.    1901. 

8ro.— Annual  Reports.     1899-1901,    4to. 
Indian  Plague  CommiMion,  1898-99.      Vols.  1,-111.— Minutes 

of  Evidence,    VoL  IV. — Indices,  Otoesary,  Maps,  etc.    Vol, 
.    V. — Report  of  the  Commissioners.     FoL     London,  1901. 
Plague  Baeartk  Laboratory.    Report  on  Preventive  Inoculation 

against  Plague  in  Hubli,  1898.— Health  of  the  Inoculated. 

Inoculation  Statistics  from  large  Tonne. — Cholera  and    its 

Treatment     by     Preventive     Inoculation.      4to    and     8vo. 

1900-1. 
Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Sanskrit  M3S.  in  the  Library  of  Calcutta 

Sanskrit  College,  Nos.  11-14.    Calcutta,  1900-1.    8vo. 
A  List  of  Photographic  Negatives  of  Indian  Antiquities.    1900. 

4to. 
Sixth  Report  of  Operations  in  Search  of  Sanskrit  MSS.  in  the 

Bombay  Circle,  1885-98.     By  P.  Peterson.    8vo.     Bombay, 

1898. 
A  List  of  Arcbffiolt^cal  Reports.     1900.    4ta. 
Memorandum  on  the  O^anisation  of  Indian  Museums.      1900. 

4to. 
Ethnographic  Survey  of  India  in  connection  with  the  Census 

of  1901.    1901.    4to. 
Reports  on  the  Search  of  Sanskrit  MSS.      1695-1900.      By 

Haraprasad  S&stri.    1901.    Calcntta.    8vo. 
Indian  Oovenanmt.    See  also  under  Cbfcufta. 
Indiana. — Acadenty  of  Sciencet.    Proceedings.    1899-99,    ludianopolis, 

8vo. 
Ioaia.—Oeohsitai  Swvey.    VoL  X.      (Annual   Report,  1899.)      1900. 
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Jamaica. — InitituU  of  Jamaica.    Annual  Report,  1901.    Jfttnaica  in 

1900.    8va     1900. 
JapaiL — ColUgt  qf  Seimee  of  the  Univenity  of  T'ofcto.    Jonnul.     Vola 
XIII.  1,  2,  4,  XV.  1-3.    1900-1.    Bto. 
Earthquaie  Inveiligatiott  CommilUt.      Pablications.    Nos.  3-6. 

1900-1. 
JUirtKanucAt   FaevUSt    der   KaUerlith-Japaniielten     UniBeniUU. 

Mittheilnngen.    Bde.  IV.  6,  7,  V.  1.     18B9-1901.    8vo. 
Deuttdu  OttlUchaft  fOx  Nalw-  und   VSOc^rhrndt  Odanau  nt 
Yokohama.    Mittheilungen.    Bd.  VII.  3,  VIII.  1,  2.    1900-1. 
4to.    Japanische  Mjthologie,  von  B.  Floreni.    1900.    8vo. 
Atialie  Sodely.    Transactions.    Vol*.  XXVII.  (Suppt-X  XXVIII. 

1900-1.    8?o. 
Zoologieal  Society,    Annotatiouea.Zoologicce  Japonensea.     Vola. 
III.  2-4,  IV.  1.    1901.     Tokyo.    8m 
Java. — Die   Triangula ti on    von   Java,   auageftibrt    Tom    Pereooal  del 
OeoKcaphiscben  Dienatee  in  Niederlandiach  Oet-Inclien.     6^ 
u.  letzte  Abtbeil.     Haag,  1900.     Ful. 
Jena. — MedicinisA-NalurwiMejuchaftlteha  OeielUchaft.     Jenaiscbe  Zeit- 
Khrift  filr  NaturwiBsenacbafL    Bde.  XXXIII.  3,  4,  XXXIV., 
XXXV.,  XXXVI.  1,  2.    DenkBcbriften.    Bde.  IV.  3,  VI.  3,  4, 
VII.  3,  VIII.  6.     1900-1.    4to. 
Kamat.—Aeademy   of  Seienee.      TranBOctioiu.      Vols.    XVL,    XVII. 
1897-1900.    8vo. 
Univenily.      Bulletin    (Univeraitf  Quarterly.)     Vola.  IX.,  X. 
1900-1.     Univenity  Geological    Survey  of    Kansas.     VdIa 
2-6.     1897-1900.    8vo. 
Kataa.  —  SociM  Phyiko-MaUi/matiqiu   d«  Katan.      Btdletin.     Tom. 
IX.  3, 4,  X.     1900-1.    8vo. 
Imperii  Univenily.    Uchenuiya  ZapiskL    1900-01. 
Kev)  OiMnwCory.— Reports.     1899-1900.    8vo. 
Kiel. — Univenim.     Inaugural  University  DixHertatioiis.     1900-1. 

Commimon  sw  (FietenxJuifUidien  UnUrtuehung  der  DnUwAen 
Mtere,  Wissenscbaftliche  Meeresnntersucbungen  heransge- 
geben  von  der  .  .  .  und  der  Biologischeu  Anstalt  auf  Helgo- 
land. Bd.  III.  Abtbeil.  Helgoland.  Heft.  II.  Bd.  IT. 
Abtbeil.  Helgoland,  1,  2.  Bd.  V.  AbtheiL  Kiel,  1,  2. 
1900-1.  4to. 
NatuTwiiimMiMftliiiKerVerein.  Schriften.  Bd.XII.  1.  1901.  8va 
Kiev  Univerrity. — Uuiversitetskiya  Isvyaistiya.  1900-1.  8va 
KUnigAerg.  —  K.    VnivenilOU-StenaaiTU.        ABtronomische    BeolMch- 

tungen.    Abtheil.  38, 39.     1899.     Fol. 
Loutaniu. — Soei/U  Vaudoite  det  Seienee*  NtUvreUei.    Bulletin.    3*  S^rie. 

Noe.  133-141.     1900-1.    8vo. 
Leedt.— Philosophical  and  Literary  Society.     Reports.     1899-1900.     Svo. 
Leipzig. — KSnigL  SilAHithe  Getfllxhaft  der  Wittmiehafien.     Berichte. 
Math.-Phy8.  Claase.    Bde.  62,  63,  1-3.    1900-1.— Kiaologisch- 
Historische  Clasae.    Bde.  62,  53,  1.    1900-1.    Svo. 
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Xriyayp.— Abhandlungen  der  Math.-Phys.  Classe.      Bde.  XXV".  4-7, 
XXVI.    1900-1.— PhiL-Hist    Classe.    Bde.  XtX.,  XX.,  XXI. 
1.    1900-1.    8vo. 
NaturfoneAmih  6«$eil*ehaft.     Sitznngsberichte.     Jahg.    26, 27. 

1899-1900.    8vo. 
FuTitlitk     Jt^lonowtkitche     OtieUteKafi.       Preisschriften  : — 35, 
Sehurtz,  Das  afrikaniuhe  Getrerbe.    1900.    8vo.    36.  Biittnei, 
Studien,  iiber    die    Oreea'sche    Abhandlung ;    Matberoatical 
inveatigationa  concerning  the  lawa  of  tbe  equilibrium  of  fluids 
(1832).     1900.    8vo. 
Bevttehe  UathmuUiker  Veninigxmg.    Jabretbericlit.    I90S.    (Bd. 
■  Xr.)    Jan.,  Feb.    8vo. 
Lt!fd«n.-~Ntd»rJa7ut»clu  Dierkimdige  VeruJiiging.    Tijdscbrift    Deel  VL 

3-4,  VII.  1,  8.     1900-1.    8to. 
lA^e. — IniHlvt  dt  Phyriologie  de  FUnivertite,    Travaux  du  laboratoite 

de  Lfon  Fredericq.    Tomes  V.,  VI.     1893-1901.    8vo. 
Liifo.— SoeWW   G^logiqw!    rfu   Nord.      Annales.      XXVIII.,    XXIX. 
1899-1901.    8to. 
UnimrsM  de  France.    Travaaz  et  Mimoirea  dea  Faculty  d« 
Lille.    Tomes  VII.-X.  (Nos.  32-28).    1899-1901.    8vo. 
lAverpool. — BiologUal  Society.      Proceedings  and  Transactions.     Vols, 
XrV.,  XV.     1899-1901.     8to. 
Oeohgital  Sociriy.    Proceedings.    Vols.  VIII.  4,  IX.  1.    1900-1, 

8vo. 
Obiervatory.  Sfeteorological  Resulta  aa  deduced  from  Observa- 
tions taken  during  1899-1900.  8to.  (From  tht  Meney  Doek 
and  Harbour  Board.) 
London^Anlhropoloyieai  InitituU.  Journal.  N.S.  Vols.  II.-IV.  1. 
1900-1.— Uan.  AMonthlf  Record  of  Anthropological  Science, 
1901.  Noa.  1-163.  flm 
BritiA  Muteum.  Catalogue  of  the  African  Plants  collected  by 
DtFr.  Welwitech  in  1853-61.  VoL  11.  Pts.  2-4.  IBOl.  8to. 
—Catalogue  of  Lepidoptera  Thaltenw.  Vol.11,  Teit  and 
Plates.  S  Vola.  1900.  6vo.~Hand  List  of  Birds.  Vol.  II. 
1901.  Svo.— Handbook  of  the  Coins  of  Ot.  Britain  and 
Ireland.  By  Herbert  S.  Grueber.  1899.  8vo.— Subject 
Index  of  Modem  Worka,  1885-90.  1891-95.  2  Vols.  1891-97. 
8vo. — A  Monograph  of  Christmas  Island  (Indian  Ocean) : 
Physical  Features  and  Geology.  By  Ch.  W.  Andrews.  1900. 
8  TO.— Illustrations  of  the  Botany  of  Captain  Cook's  Voyage 
rooad  the  World  in  H.M.S.  Endtavouria  1768-71.  Pts.  L,  II. 
1900-1.  Fol. — Cdtalogue  of  the  Mesozoic  Plants. — Jurassic 
Flora.  Vol  I.  Yorkshire  Coast  By  A.  C.  Seirard.  1900. 
8to. 
&iemieal    Sonety.-     Journal    and    Absttacta    of    Proceedings. 

1900-1.    8vo.- 
Clinieal    Soeietg.      Transactions.      Vols.    XXXIII.,    XXXIV. 
1900-1.    8vo. 
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London.— Oeological  Sbeiriy.      Qnarterly  Journal     Voli.  LVI.,  LVIL 
1900-1.— Oet^ogical    Literature.     1809-1900.  — Abstract  of 
Proceedings.     1900-1.    870. 
Qeohgiail  Survey  of  the  Vniitd  Kingdom.    Summar7  of  Progien. 

1899.  8vo. 

OtotegiiU    Aiioaalion.     Proceedings.      Vols.  XT.  b-lO,  XVI. 

1-4.     1898-99.    870. 
HortiaiUural  S<Kidy.    JonmaL    Vol*.  XXTII.  3,  XXIV.,  XXV., 

XXVI.  1, 2.     190&-l.~Beptirta.    1898-99.    8vo. 
Imprrial  InttUuU.    JournaL     1900-1.    8to. 
Imtitution  of  Civil  Engiruert.     Miniit«e  of  Proceedings.    Vob. 

CXXXIX.-CXLVI.     1900-1.     8vo.— Subject    Index.    VoU. 

CXIX-CXLVI.      8to.  —  CharterB.      Membew,    etc      1900, 

Bvo. 
IjutitiUion  of  Mechanical  Evgiwen.     Proceedings.     1900-1.    1-3. 

8vo. 
Linnean  Society.    JonmaL    Zoology.    Vols.  XXVII.  (Noa.  177, 

178),  XXVIII.  (Noa.  179-183).    1900-1.    Bvo.— Botany.    Vol. 

XXXIV.    (Noe.    240-243).      1900-1.      Sro.  —  Tranraclions. 

Second  Series.    Botany.    Vols.  V.  11-lB,  VI.  1.    1900-1.— 

Zoology.    V0IS.VII.  9-11,  VIII.  1-4,     1900-1.    4to. 
Proceedings.     1800-1.    8vo. 
MalAomatieat  Soei^y.      Proceedings.      Vols.    XXXII.-XXXIV. 

Nos.  619-766.     1900-1.    8vo. 
Meteorological  Office.     Reports  of  the  Meteorological  Council  to  the 

Royal  Socie^.    1899-1900.    Sto. 
Hourly  ReodingB.     1896-97.     4tO. 

Weekly  Weather  Reports.    Vols.  XVII.,XVIIL    1900-1.    4to. 
Monthly  and  Quarterly  Summaries,  1900-1. 
Meteorological    Observations    at    Stations    of    Second    Order. 

1896-98.    4to. 
Report   of    the    lutematioikal    Meteorolt^cal    Conference,    St 

Petenbnrg,  1899.     1900.    8to. 
Diurnal  Range  of  Rain  at  the  Seven  Obserratories  in  connection 

with  the  Meteotolt^cal  Office,  1871-1890.    By  R.  H.  Scott 

1900.  8vo. 

Charts  illustrating  the  Weather  of  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean  in 

the  Winter  of  1898-99.     1901.    ObL  FoL 
Monthly  Pilot  Charts  of  the  North  Atlantic  and  Uediterraaean. 

April-January.    FoL 
Minendogital  Society  of  Great  Srilain  and  Ireland.    Mineralogical 

Msgazbe  and  Journal.    Nos.  57-09.     1900-1.    Sto. 
Nautical  Almanac  and  Astronomical  Ephemeris  for  the  Tears 

1903-t    (From  the  Lordi  of  the  Admiralty.) 
PatkologieiU  Society.    Transactions.    Vol  L.     1899.    Sto. 
PharTttacaiHeal  Soci^y.     Journal     1900-1,     4tO, 
Soy<U  Ailronomieal  Society.    Monthly  Notices.    Vols.  LX.-LXII. 

1.     1900-1.     Bto. 
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XmtJon. — Royal  QeografAteal  Soeitty.  Geographical  Joum&L  190D-1, 
Hvo.— The  Distribution  of  Kainfall  over  the  Land,  fij  A.  J. 
HerbertsoD.  1901.  8vo.— ResulU  of  a  Deep-Sea  Sounding 
Expedition  in  the  North  Atlantic,  1809.  By  R.  E,  Peake.  With 
Notes  on  the  Temperature  ObwrvationB  and  Deptha,  and  a 
De»cripti0n  of  the  Deep-Sea  Deposits  in  this  Area,  hj  Sir 
JohnUurray,  K.C.B.  1»01.  8vo.— Year  Book,  1901.  8to. 
Soyal   ItuHtution.      Froceedinga.      Vol,  XVI.  1,  S.      1900-1. 

8vo. 
BoytU  Medical   and  Ckirurguxii   Society.      TranBactiont,     VoL 

LXXXIII.     1900.    8V0. 
Sogal    McUonlogical    Society,      The    Meteorological    Record ; 
'  MontLlj  Betucns  of  Obeervationa  made  at  the  Stations  of  the 
Meteorological  Society.    Nos.  73-31.    1900-1.    evo. 
Quarterly   Journal.      Vols.    XXVI.-XXVII.      Noa.    112-120, 

1900-1.    8vo. 
Royai  MieroKopietd  Society,     Journal.     Nev  Series.      1900-1. 

Sto. 
Royal  Society.  Philomphical  Transactions,  Vols.  CXC.  (B). 
CXC1.-CXCV.  1000-1.  4to.— Proceedings.  Vole.  LXVl.- 
LXIX.  (No.  463).  1900-1.  8vo.— Year-Book,  1900-1,  8to. 
—  Reports  to  the  Malaria  Committee,  1899-1900.  I.-V. 
1900-1.  8vo. 
Royal   Society   of  Literature.      Traneactions.    XX.   S-4,   XXII., 

XXIII.  1.    1900-1.— Reports.     1900-1.    8vo. 
Royai  Statietieai  Society.    Journal.    Vols.  LXII.  4,  LXIV.  1-3. 

1900-1.    8vo. 
Society    of   AiUiquariet,      Proceedings.      Vols.    XVII.    No.  2, 
XVIII.  1,      1900-1.     8vo.— Archieolo^ !  or  Miscellaoeous 
Tncta  relating  to  Annuity.    Vols.  LVI.  2,  LVII.  I.    190O-1, 
4to. 
Society  of  Arte.    JoumaL    1900-1.    Svo. 
Society  of  (^tcmical  Indutlry.     JoumaL     1900-1.     4tO. 
SolaT'Phytice    Committee.       Spectra    of    Snu-Spots,     1879-9". 
Deduced  from  Observations  made  at  the  Solar  Physics  Obeer- 
vatory,  South  Kensington.    1900.    4to. 
Zoological  Society.      Transactions.      Vols.   XV.  4-7,  XVL  1-3. 
1900-1.    4to.— Proceedings  for  the  Years  1900,  1001.    Vols. 
I.,  II.    8V0. 
Lottvain. — Univernly.     Annuaire  lOOO-l. 
Liind     Univer»ily.  —  Acta    Universitatis   Lundensis.      Tom.    XXXV. 

(FysiografiBka  SaUakapeta  Handlingar).     1889.     4to. 
Zuxemboarg.  — L'liutiiut  Boyal-Orattd-Dueal.     Publications.      XXVI. 

1901.    8m 
Lyons. —  Univertity.    Annates.    Nonv.    Sine.    I.  Sciences,  M^decine. 
Fasc.  3,  4.    II.  Droit,  Lettrea.    Fasc.  3-6.     1900.    8vo. 
Seci^iF Agriculture,  Hietoire  Nat.  et  Arte.    Annates.    1897-98. 
Svo. 
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M'adTtu.~dbtertatory.  Report  for  1889-1900,  1900-1.  8ro— Taylor'B 
General  Oatnlogiie  of  Stars  for  the  Eqninox  1835-0  from 
ObservatioiiB  made  during  1831-43.  Kevised  and  Ed.  by  A. 
'  M.  W.  Downing^  Edin.,  1900.  AVo. 
Government  OetUral  Mwevm.  Reports.  1899-1901.  Bulletja. 
Vols.  III.,  ■  IV.  1.  1900-1.— Catalogue  of  Prehietoric 
'      '     Antiquities.    By  R.  Bruce  Foote.     1901.     8to. 

Report  on  a  Search  for  Sanskrit  and  Tamil  MSa,  1896-97. 
By  M.  Seshagiri  Sastri.      No.  2.      1899.     Sto.     (From  the 
■     '         OovemToent  of  MadTOi.) 
Madrid. — CamitiAn  del  Mapa  Oeologieo  de  Efpafia.    Boletin.    2^.  S«rie. 
V.  (XXV.).    1898.    8vo. 
Beat  Academic  de  Cieaeiai  Exaelai  Fitieae  y  NiUuraUt.   Memorias. 
Tomo  X;VII.,  XIX.   1.    1893-1900.    4to.— Annuario.    1900. 
8vo. 
Mawhetter.—Geologieal  Society.     Transactiona.      Vola.   XXVI.    10-19, 
XXVn.  1-7.    1900-1.    8to. 
lAlerary  and  PhilowplUcal  Society.      Memoirs  and  Proceedings 

(N.S.).    XLIII.  4,  XUV.,  XL  v.,  XLVI.  1.     1900-1.    8vo. 
Afanrfiwter    Af«*eum.       Animal    Report,       1899-1901.      8vo.— 
Correlation  Tables  of  British  Strata.     By  Bernard  Hobson. 
1901.     4to. 
MaTieiiU».—Soci^€  Seie^HJiqm  IrtduitneUe.    Bulletin.    1699-1900, 1,  3. 
Tables  Oeneralei).     1872-1897.    8vo. 
FamiUi  det   Sciences.      Annates.      Tomea    X,    XI.      1900--1. 
'4to, 
Mawrtittw.— Mefctorolojwal  Society  of  MaurUiu*.    Transactions.    Vola. 
I.,  IV.,  V.    1853-Cl.    Proceedings,   1853,  1861,  1866.    Pro- 
ceedings and  Transactions.    Vol.  VI.     1864,    8vo, — Monthly 
■  Noticea  of   Meetings.     1872-1887  (incomplete).     4to.     {From 
the  Director,  Royal  Alfred  Obtervalonj.) 
Mexico.  —  Socifdad  cientijiea   '* Antonio   Alsate."      Memorias.     Tomoa 
XIII.  1,2,  XIV.-XVI.l.    1900-1,    Svo. 
Ohtervalorio'  Metcorologieo-Magnttico   Central.      Boletin  de  Agri- 
cultum,  Mineria  e  ludnstriaa.    Atio*  IX.,  X.    1900-1.    Svo. — 
Boletin    Menauat      1900-1.      1-6.      4to.— El   Clima   de    la 
Repoblica  Meiicana.     TI.    1896,     12mo. 
InxtUttto  Geologico.     Boletin.     Nos.  12-14.     1899-1900.     4to. 
Acadimia    Mexitana    de   Cienciat  Exartat,  Fiticat    y  NaturaUt. 
Annuario,  Aoo  III.     1897.    8to. 
MHan. — ReaU  Ittituto  di  Scienze  t  Latere.    Memorie  :  Classe  di  ScienM 
Mat  et  Nat.    Vol.  XVIII.  7-11,  XIX.  1-4.    1900-1.    Classe 
di.Lettere  Scienze    Storiclie    e    Morali,      VoL    XXI,    1-3. 
1900-1.    Svo. 
Rendiconti.     XXXII.,  XXXIII.     1900-1,    8vo. 
R.  Otaervatorio  di  Brera.     PubMicaaioai  XXXIX-XLI.     1900-1. 
4to, — Riassunto    delle  Osservazioni    Meteorologiche  esegnite 
n^li  anni  1899-1900,    4to. 
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M&lfOrt.  —  Marine  Biological  Auoeiation  of  the  IVett  of  Scot- 
land. Annoal  Reporta,  1699-1900.— Glasgow.  1900-1. 
8vo. 

Mvmeto'a. — Qeologieal  and  Natural  Bitlary  Suroej/.  Final  Report. 
Geology  of  Minnesota.  VoL  III.  Pt.  2.  Vol«.  IV.-VL  1897- 
1901.  4to. — Butanical  Swwy.  Minnesota  Botanical  Stndies. 
Sad  Series.  Pts..  4-5.  1900.  Svo.— ReporU  of  tbe  Survey. 
III.  Minnesota  Plant  Life.  By  Conway  Mocmillan.  1899. 
8vo. 

Modena. — Eegia  Aecademia  di  Scien^,  Lettere  ed  Arti.  Memorie. 
Serie  III.    VoL  II.     1900.    4to. 

MonUKideo.^Museo  Nacionat.  Annales.  Fasc.  XII.-XXI.  1900-1. 
4to. 

MorUpeSier.—Acad^mie  det  Seienut  et  Letlret.  M^moiTes.  2"  SSrie. 
Section  des  Sciences.  Tom.  II.  5-T.  Section  des  Lettres. 
Tom.  II.  2,  III.  1.  Section  de  Mfdecine.  Tome  I.  2,  3. 
lBOO-1. 

Monlrtal— Natural  Hidoiy  Society.  Proceedings.  Vol.  VIII.  8-6. 
1900-1.     8vo. 

Montreal. — See  also  Canada. 

Mo/d  Blaiic. — ObteTvatoire  M^orologique  Physique  et  Glaciaire.  Annates. 
J.  Vallot,  Direoteur.    Tomes  IV.,  V.    1900.    4to. 

MoKOK.  —  SoeieU    ImpAMt  4e»    NaivraliOe*.    Bulletin.    1B99-1900, 
1901,  1,  2.    8vo. 
ObtervatoireM^t4oToU)giquedeL'UMvtTtiU.    Observations.     1899- 
1900,  1901,  1,  2.     Qvo. 

Mnnieh. — K.  Baytruehe  Akademie  der  Wiegemchaflau  Abhandlungeil, 
Mathematiscli-PhyBikaliBche  Clas»e.  XX.  E,  3,  XXI.  1,  S.— 
Philosophiscb-Philologische  Classe.  Bd.  XXI.  a— Histoiische 
Ciasse.  Bd.  XXII.  1.  4to.— Sitmngsbwichie,  Mathematiscb- 
Physikalische  Classe.  1899,  3,  1900,  1901.  Pbilaxophiscti- 
PhiloL  und  Histoiische  Classe.  1899.  Bde.  II.  S-4,  1900.- 
'  Bde.  I.,  II.,  1901.  8vo.— Festreden.  Almanach.  Qedacht- 
nissreden.     1900-1. 

Nantei. — Soci&S  Seimtifique  de*  Scieneet  NaturttUt  de  FOuett  de  la  France, 
BuUetia.    Tomes  IX.  2-4,  X.     1900-1.    8vo. 

Naplei. — SocteUt  Seaie  di  Napoli.  Aecademia  di  Seienze  Fteiche  e  Mate-' 
matiche.  Memorie.  Serie  II.  Vol.  X.  1901.  4to.— Sendi- 
conti.  Serie  3».  Vol.  VI.,  VII.  1-11.  1900-1.  Svo.— 
— Aecademia  di  Scienze  Morali  e  Polilieke,  Atti.  Vol.  XXXI.- 
XXXIII.  1900-1.— Rendiconti.  1899-1900.  8vo.—A(xademia 
di  Areheotogia,  Letlere  e  BtlUArti,  Atti.  XXI.  1900-1.  4to 
—Rendiconti.  (N.S.).  XIV.  .1900.  XV.  Gen.-April  1901 
8to. 
B.  laituio  ttlneoraggiamettto,  Atti.    4*«  Serie.    Vol.  XI.      1898. 

6»  Serie.    Vol.  I.    1890.    4to. 
Zoologiache    Station.       Mittheitungen.       Bd.    XIV.       1900-1. 
Svo. 
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NaUU.— Report  on  the  MiniiiK  Indiutiy  of  Natal  for  the  Year  1890- 

1900.     Pietentuiritzbarg.     1900-1.     4to.     (From    the    Com- 

mittimer  of  Mint*.) 
Nebratka. — Vmvenitti.     AgricultunU    Experiment   Station,      Balletin. 

Vol  XII.     1901.    8vo. 
NewatHe-upon-Tyne.— North    of    England    InditvU   of    Mining   and 

Mtfhanical  Engineert.    Tranaactiona.    Vole,  XLIX.,  L.,  LI.  1. 

1900-1.    8vo. 
NevehaUL— Social  d4t   Science*  Natui^U*.    BuUetin.    Turn.    XXVL 

1897-9S.    Svo. 
SociM  Neuehaieloue    dt    G4ografii.it.      Bulletin.      XIL,    XIII. 

1900-1.    6va 
AW  York.—Ameriemt  Jtfuwutn  of  Natural  Hielory,    Bulletin.    Vole. 

XL  S,  3,  XIL,  Xin.    1899-1900.— Anniul  It«port,  1899-lOOa 

8vo. 
American    Oeographical   Society.     BuUetin.     Vole.   XXXL   8-5, 

XXXIL  XXXIIL  1^.     1900-1.    8vo. 
N.Y.    SlaU   Library.     Annual    Report,    8Ut.     1898.     Sva— 

StaU  Muaema.    Annual  Reports,  60th,  Vol.  2,  Slat,  8  Vols. 

1896-97.— Bulletin.    Vol.  IV.  (Nos.  19,  80),  V.  (Noa.  81-25), 

VI.  (Not.  26-31),  VII.  (No.  32).     1800-1.    8to. 
ATMTicanMothemaiieal Society.    Bulletin.    SndSeriea.    VoU.IV., 

VI.  3-10,  VII.,  VIII.  1.     1900-1.    TranBactions.    VoL  L  1-4. 

1900-1.    8V0. 
New  Zealand  InelituU. — See  fFeUingtoa. 
Nijmegen. — Nedtrlandtche  Bolanitche  Vereeaiging.     Nederl&ndsch  Kruid- 

knudig   Archief.     Verslagen  en   Mededeelingen.     3'*'  Serie. 

Seel  II.  Stok  I.    1901.     evo.— Prodromue  Florae  Batarae. 

Vol.  I.  Paw.  1.     1901.    8vo. 
Norfolk  and  Norwich  Nataral  Hittory  Society, — Transactions.    Vol.  VIL 

1, 2.     1901.    8ro. 
Norwegian  North  Allantie  Expedition. — See  Chriitiania. 
Oberpfidx  and  Regenelnirg.^Sittorixher  Verein.    Verbsndlttngen.     Bde. 

61,68.    1899-19C0.    8vo. 
Offenbach.— Verein  fix  Naiur-Kunde.    Beriohte.     37-42.     1896-1901. 

8to. 
Odegea. — Novoromitkago  Ohiheetva  EttettvoiipuilaleleL    Zapiski,  XXIII. 

1901. 
Oenabrikk.  —  NatttTwietenichaftlicber     Verein.      Jahiesbericht.      XIV. 


OtiMea. — See  Canada. 

Oxford. — Sadeliffe  Obeervatory.  Afitronomical  and  Meteorological  Obser- 
vations.   Vol.  XLVIII.     1892-99.    8vo. 

Padva. — R.  Aceademia  di  Sciaae,  Lettere  ed  Arti.  Atti  e  Memorie. 
(N.S.)  Vol.  XV.,  XVI.  1898-1900.  Indice  Generale.  1779- 
1899.     8vo. 

Parie.—AcadMie  dei  Science*.  Comptes  Rendus,  1900-1.  4to,— Oeuvres 
eomplilea  d'Augoetin  Cauch;,  pobli^ea  aoua  la  Diieotii^  de 
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I'Acaddniie.    Tom.  XIL     1900.— lUunion  do  Comity  Inter. 

national  permanent  pour  res^ulion  de^la  Carte  PhotograpUqne 

dn  Ciel  .  .  .  .  eu  1900.    4ta. 
Pan».~Aead^it  da  Itucriptiow  et  BeUei-Ltttn$.      Comptce  Rendiu, 

Tom.  XXVIH,  XXIX.     1900-1.     8vo. 
Bureau  inttmaUonal  dt*  Poidt  d  iitturtt.    Traraux  et  M^oirea. 

Tom.  X.,  XL     1898.    4to.— Froc^-Veibaui  des  Stances  de 

1B99-I900.    Svo. 
SeoU de$ MtTia.    Annalea des  Uines.    TomeaXVL-XX.    1900-1. 

8vo. 
£eoU    Nomaie    Sup&iture.      Annalea.      3-    S^rte.       1900-1. 

4to. 
Scok  Polyttthniqw!.    Journal.    2-  S^rie.    Cahiera,  6, 6.    1900-1. 

4tD. 

Minittire  dt  Vlndruction  PvbUque.    Dictionmure  de  I'A&cienne 

Langne  Fraofaue  et  de  toiu  «es  Dialectos  da  IX*  an  XV* 

Slide.    Par  Fi^£ric  Qodefrojr.    Fasc  94-99.    1900-1.    Paria. 

4ta. 
ifuMs   Gwmet.     Kevue    de    rfliatoire    dea    Religiona.    Tomes 

XXXIX.-XLIII.    1.2.  1900-1.  Svo.— BibUoth^ned*£tudea. 

Tomes  Via.,  IX.     1900-1.    8vo. 
Miit^um  d'Hittoirt    NahirtlU.    Nouvellee   Arcbivee.     4*  S^rie. 

Tomes  1.,  II.  1.     1900-1.— Bulletin.     Tome  V.,  a-8,  1899; 

VI.,  1900 ;  VII.,  1901,  1-3.    Svo. 
L'OfmrvaUtiTe.      Rapport  Annael  eur  I'^lat  de  rObservaloire. 

1899-1900.    4to.— Atlaa  Photogiaphique   de  la  Lune  .... 

ex&:aU  par  M.  Loewy  et  P.  Puisenx.    Ease.  4,  0.     1900-1. 

4to.— Do.    Plaochea.     FoL— Carte  Photograph iqne   du  Ciel. 

Zone+lo,  13  BheeU    Zone+3',  39  sheeta.    Zone+4'',  S  aheeta. 

Zone+6<>,31  sheeta.    Zone +7°,  10  sheets.    Zone +9°,  33  sheets. 

Zotie+2S°,  IS  sheeta.    Zone+S4>,  43  sheeta.    FoL 
Socidti  NalwnaU  ifAgneuUitre.    Bulletins.     1900-1.— Mdmoires. 

Tome  139.     1901.    Svo. 
8od4^  ^AnihropoUgis.    Bulletins.    4*  S^rie.    Tome  X.  S-6. — 

Bulletin  et  M^oiiee.    6'  Sine.    Tome  L,  IL  1.    1900-1. 

8to. 
Soci^  NalumdU  de»  AvXiquairet.    H^moires.    6*  S^rie.    Tome 

IX.     1898.— Bulletin.    1899-1901.    Svo. 
SoeiM  de  Bidogi«.    Comptea  Rendna.    10*  Sine.    Tomea  VII., 

VIII.     1900-1.    Cinquantenaire  de  la    Socidt^  de  Biologie. 

Volume  Jubilaire.     1899.     Svo. 
Soeid^  ie  GiographU,    La  Olograph  ie.     1900-1.    Svo. 
SocM  G4ologi^iu    de   Franct.     Bulletins.     3*   S^rie.     Tomes 

XXVII.  3-6,  XXVIII.      1900-1.     Svo.— M* moires.     (P«16- 

ontologie.)    Tomes  VIL  4,  VIII.  1-4.     Ig0&-1.    4to. 
BoeiS^  Maih^miUiqyt.    Bulletins.    Tomea  XXVIL  4,  XXVIIL, 

XXIX.  1-3.    1900-1.    Svo. 
Socidide*  Jeuna  Natun^iOet.     Feoilles  dea  Jeimea  Natmalistea. 
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"Sea.  361-374.     1900-1.    8vo.    Catalogue  de  U  BibUoth^ue. 
Fa,-c.  38-30.     1900-1.    8vo. 

PaTii,—SociM  Pkilomaihiipie.  Balletiii.  9*  Sdria.  Tome  I.  3-4,11., 
rir.  1,2.  1900-1.  8vo. 
SodM  Fmtpiiu  eU  Phytiqut.  Seances.  1899,  3,  4.  1900,  1901, 
1,  2. — fiecneil  de  Donn^  Num^riqnes.  Optique,  par  A. 
Dufet.  S'Fasc  1900.  Sto. 
SoeiO^  Zoologiqae.  Bulletin.  XXIV.,  XXV.  1900-1.— 
M^moires.    Tomes  Xll.,  XIII.     1899,1900.    em 

Philadelphia. — American  Philotophieal  Soeitly  jar  Prmncting  Vufvt 
KnowUdge.  Proceedinga.  Koe.  160-166.  1900-1.  8ro. — 
Ttaneactions.  Vol.  XX.  1,  S,  1900-1.  4to.  Memorial 
Volume.  I.  1900.  8to. 
Academy  of  Natural  Sdtntet.  Proceeding!!.  1689,  April-Dec, 
1900, 1901,  Jany.-Aug.  8vo.  Journal.  XI.  3, 4.  1900-1.  4to. 
Otoffraphical  CliJ).  Balletiu.  Vol.  II.  4-6,  III.  1,  S.  1900-1. 
-8vo. 

Vniixreily  of  Penntylvania.  Publicaliona : — Philolog7,  Literature, 
and  Archteology.  Vol  I.,  II.  1,  2,  4,  III.  1,  2,  IV.  1-3,  V., 
VI.  1,  2.  PhiloBophy,  Noa.  1,  4,  Political  Economy  and 
Public  Uw,  Nob.  4,  7,  8,  10, 11,  13-15.  Mathematica.  No.  1. 
Astronomy.  Vol.  I.  Noa.  8,  3.  History,  Ko.  I.  Zoology. 
VoL  I.  Na  1.  '  Hygiene.  Hoa.  I,  2.  University  Bulletina. 
Vol.  I.,  II.  2,  III.  1,  3-6,  IV.  2-9.  N.S.  Noa.  1, 9.  8vo. 
Babylonian  Expedition.  Series  A.  Vol.  IX.  Cuneiform 
Texu.    Ed.  by  H.  V.  Hilprecht.    4t«. 

PlymotUk.~MaTine  Bictogieal  Atioeialion.  Journal.  Vol.  VLl.  1900. 
8vo. 

Pouiki>m.—Nieolai  HaupUtermoarie.  Publications  (Sine  II.).  VoL  VI., 
Vni.  Observations  faites  an  Cercle  M^ridien,  par  H. 
RombuTg.    1900, 1901.    4to. 

Pragve. — K.  K.  SUrwearU.  Magnetische  und  Meteorologische  Beobach- 
tungen.  Jahrg.  60, 61.  1899-1900.  4to. 
K.  Blihimiiche  Gadlechafl.  Sitzungsbericlite.  Math.  Natnrw. 
Classe.  1899-1900.— PbiL-Hist.-Plulol.  Clnsae.  1899-1900.— 
Jahresbericht  1899-1900.  8?o.  And  otlier  Publicatione. 
Ceikd  Aiademie  dtafe  Frantiika  Jotifa  pro  Vidy,  Stovttitoit  a 
Umini.  Almanach.  X.,  XI.  1900-1.— Veatnik  (Proceed- 
ings). VIII.-IX.  1899-1900.— Eoipravy(TtanBactions){Phil.- 
Hist.  Class).  VII.,  VIII.  1899-1900.— (Math. -Phy a.  CI.). 
VIIL,  IX.  1899-1900.— (PhiloL  CI.)  VIL,  VIII.  1900.— 
UistorickyArcbiT.  XVI.-XIX.  1900-1.— And  other  publica- 
tions of  the  Academy. 

Qudnc—Ltterary  and  HiMorical  Society.  Tranaactiona.  Nos.  22,  23. 
1892-1900.    La  Vie  de  J.  Fr.  Perrault.    1898.    8vo. 

QtiwnsIoiKl— Jioyol  Socitty.    Trauaoctions.    Vols.  XV. -XVI,     1900-1. 
8vo. 
Qiitmtland  Branch  of  the  Royal  Oeograpkical  Soeietf  of  AvMal- 
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ana.    Vol.  XIV.    1696.    Queensland  Oeogmphical  Journal. 
{N.S,)    XV.,  XVI.     1899-1901.    8vo. 
Qiutn^nd. — Water   Supply    Department.     Report  of    the  Hydraulic 
Engineer  on  Water  Supply,  1899.    Briaboue.    4to. 
Qutmtland  Mtueum. — Annala.    No.  S.    1900.    Brisbane.    8vo. 
North  Qneenaland  Ethnography.    No.  1.   Stringand  other  Forma 
ol  Strand,  Basketry,  Woven-Bag,  and  Net  Work.     No.  2. 
Stmcture  of  the  Eoko-Ylmidi's  Language.    Brisbane.    1901. 
4to.    (_Ftwn  tht  Home  Secretary*  Department.) 
Rio    de   Jatuiro. — Ohetrvaiorio.     Annuario.      1900-1.      Svo.      Crnls : 
M^thode  pour  d^tenainKt  lea  heurea  dea  occultationa  d'itoilea 
parlaLune.    4to.    1901. 
Boeltetler   (U.S.). — American   Geological  Society.     Bulletin.     Vola,  X., 
XI.    1SSS-I900.    Index,  Vols.  I.-X. 
Academy  of  Soienec.    Proceedbga.    Vola.  III.,  IV.  1.     1900-1. 
8vo. 
Bone. — R.  Aaademia  dei  Lincei.    Bendiconti.    Serie  V.     Glasae  di 
Science  Finiche,  Math,  e  Nat.    VoL  IX.,  X.     1900-1.— Classe 
di  Scienze  Morali,  Storiche  e  FiloL    Vol.  IX.,  X.  1-6.    1900-1. 
— Memorie.     Serie  V.     Classe  di  Scienze  Fisiche,  Math,  a 
Nat.     Vol.  I.-III.     189K-1901.     Classe    di    ScienM:   Mor., 
Storiche,    et    Filol.      1699,  Agosto-Dicembre.      1900,    1901, 
Oennaio-Oltobre.    4to. 
Soeietd    degU    SpeUmcopiiti     /toitant.      Memorie.      XXVIII. 

&-12,  XXIX.,  XXX,     1900-1.    4to. 
Aecademia   Ponteficia    dei    Nuovi    Lineei,       Atti.       Anno     G3, 
64.      1899-1901.      Memorie.      Vol.  IX.-XVII.      1893-1001. 
4to^ 
Borne.  —  B.    Comitah    Otologtco.      Memorie   descrittive    della   Carta 

Oeologica.    Vol.  X.     1900.    6vo. 
fmurfnt  (7i««niatory.— Meteorological  Obaervationa.  XVI.,  XVII.   1899- 

1900.    4to. 
Sa/int  Louie  {U.S.). — Academy  of  Sdeneee.    Transactions.    Vole.    IX 

6-9,  X,  XI.  1-5.  1900-1.  8vo. 
St  Feter^narg. — Aead^ie  Imp^riale  det  Sdentee.  Bulletins,  fi'  Sdrie. 
Vola.  XI.-XIII.  1-3.  1900-1.  Mimoires.  e-  S4rie.  Clasae 
PhyB.-Malh.  Vola.  VIII.  6-10,  IX,  X.  190CH.— Clasae 
HiaL-PhiL  Vols.  III.  6,  IV.  1-8.  1900-1.  4to. 
CmnM  (Moiogiqw.  M^moirea.  Tome  XVIII.  1,  S.  1901. 
Bulletins.  Tomea  XVIIL  3-10,  XIX.,  XX.  1-6.  IflOO-l. 
.  8vo. 

Inditul   Imperial   de    Midecine    Exp&imetitale.     Archivea    dea 
Sciences  Biolc^iqnea.    Tomea  VII.  3-5,  VIII.  1-S.    1900-1. 
4to. 
MineralogiKhe    OeMlUchafl.     Vcrhandlungel\      2**    Sim.     Bde. 

37,38,39,1.     1900-1.     Svo. 
Phy»icali$che  CeiUral-ObeenaloTiam.    Annalen.   Jahrg.    1698-99. 
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St  PeUnburg.—RiuMkee  Phitico-Chimieheikee  Oblichatvo.    Journal.    Tom. 

XXXII.,  XXXIII.     1900-1.    8vo. 
jStctvm  G^ologi^ue  du  Cabinet  dt  Sa  Majeit^.    Travaux  (in  Rnuion). 

Vol.  III.,  IV.     1901.    8vo. 
SociM  da  NattmUuUt.    iSeetion  de  OfyUigit  et  de  Mmirologie.) 

Travani.    Vols.  XXIX.,  XXX.    1900.    8to. 
So&m  (Mora.,    U.S.).—Euex  IndittUe.     Historical    CollectioiiB.    Vols. 

XXXV.  3,  4,  XXXVI.  1,  2.    1900-1.    8to. 
San  Francueo.'See  California. 
Smdiagc—SoeUU  Seiettlifique  rfw  Ckili.    Aotea.    Tom.  VIII.  5,  IX. 

4,  6,X.,  XI.  1.     1900-1.    4to. 
SatMri. — Isiituto    Fitiologico    della    B.    UniwrtilA   di  Sauari.      Stadi 

Saaanri.    Anno  I.    Fasc.  I.,  It.    1901.    Svo. 
Sofia. — Statvm  Centrale  M^ldorologigve  de  Bvlgarie,    Bnlletin  Mensael. 

1899,  lO-lS,  1900,  1901,  1-10.     Balletin  Annuaire.     1899- 

1900.  4to. 

SmUhport.— Meteorological  Obtervatory.    Bcaults  of  Observatioiia.    1899- 

1900.    Joseph  Baxendell,  Meteorologist    1900-1.    8to. 
Slavanger. — Viueum.    AarsberetniDg.    1699-1900.    6to. 
Stodthobth—Kong.     SvMtta    Vetentkapi-Akademie.    Eandlingar.    Bde. 

XXXII.-XXXIV.    1900-1.      4to.-Bihang  til  Handlingar. 

Bde.  XXV.,  XXVI.    1900-1.    8vo.— Ofvereigt.    LVI.,  LVII. 

1900-1.       Svo.  —  Meteorologiskn     lakttt^Iaer    i     Sver^e. 

XXXVI.-XXXVIII.      1894-96.      4to.  —  Lefnadsteckningar. 

Bd.  IV.  1,  2.    1899-1901.    8vo. 
Sventka  SiUUkapet  fSr  Antropologi  oeh  Geografi.     Ymer.     1900-1. 

8*0, 
Stra^XMrg  Univernty. — Inaugural  Dissertations.    1900-1. 
Stutlgart. — Verein   fur    valerlJtndiiche     Naturkunde    in     WUrUemberg. 

Jahresh'efte.    Jahtg.    56, 67.    1900-1.    8vo. 
Smtaerland.  —  SociM  HelvAiqut    det   Sciencei    Nalurdla.      Comptea 

Rendua  et  Actes.    1899-1900.— Verhandlnngen.    1899-1900. 

8vo.  —  Nonveaui    Mimoires.      Tomes    XXXVI.-XXXVII. 

1900-1.    4to. 
Geodatiiehe  Cotamittion.     Die  Schweizeriscbe  Dieiecknetz.    Bd. 

IX.      Polhohen    und    Azimntmessuiigeti.      Das    Geoid    der 

Schweiz.     1901.     4to. 
SehvieiaeTiiehi  Botaniieht  GaelUehaft.      Eefte    10,  11.    .1900-1. 

8vo, 
Gtolcgical  Gommimon.     See  Bern. 
Sydney. — Auttralian  Mueeum.    Recoids.    Vols.   III.  6-8,  IV.  1,  3,  4 

1900-1.    evo.— Report.     1899-1900.— Uemoirs.    No.  3.    The 

Atoll  of    Funafuti ;    its    Zoology,    Botany,   Ethnology,  and 

General  Structure.     Pt  10.    1900.    No.  4.    Scientific  Resulta 

of  the  Trawling  Expedition  of  H.M.C.S.  "Thetis"  off  the 

Coast    of    N.S.W,      Pts.     1-3.      1900.      8vo.      Catahigues. 

(Special.    No.  1.)    Nests  and  Eggs  of  Birds  found  breeding  in 

AuBtialia  and  Tasmania :  North.    Pt.  1.     1900.    8ro. 
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Sydney.— Departmenl  of  Minu.    tAemoin  (GtologicaCi.    No.  2.    Iron-Ore 
Depooita.    By    J.   B.    Jaqnet     1901.     4to.— Records.    Vols. 

VI.  4,  VII.  1.  1900.  —  Anuual  Itoport  1899.  —  Mineral 
Reeourceft.  No.  7.  No.  6.  (Hillgrore  Gold  Field.)  190a 
8vo.— The  Minenl  Resources  of  New  Soath  Wales.  By 
Ed.  F.  Pittman.    1901,    Svo. 

lAnnian    Sceiety   of  New   South    WdUt.      Proceedings.      Vols, 

XXIV.  3,  4,  XXV.,  XXVI.  1,  8.    1900-1.    8vo. 
Boyal  Society  of  New  Stniih  JFaUt.    Journal  and  Proceedings. 

Vols.  XXXIII.,  XXXIV.     1900.    8vo. 
I7nitwrnt^.    University  Calendar.     1900-1.    8vd. 
Taevhaya. — Oburvalorio  Atlrcmomifo.    Annnario,    XX.,  XXI,     1900-1. 

8vo.— Boletin.    Tom.  II.  6,  7,    1901.    4to. 
Taemania.— Boyal  Society.     Proceedings,     1898-99.    8vo. 
Texa*.— Academy  of  Science*.     Transactions.     Vols.  II.  3,  4,  III,  I,  2, 

1900-1.    8vo. 
TkTondhjem.—Kgl.NoiikeVidenihAenSeUhii.  Skrifter.  1899-1900;  8to. 
Tiflii.  —  FhyaikaliKhet  Obterv^orivm.    Beobachtnngen  im  Jahre  4897. 

4to. 
Toronto.~Canadian  InitituU.    Transactions.    Vol  VI.  1, 2  (Noe,  11, 12), 

VII.  1  (No.  13).  190&-1.  8vo.  Proceedings.  (N.8.)  Vol.  11. 
3, 4.     1900-1.    8vo. 

Adronomieal  and  Physical  Sociely.    Transactions.    1896.~Aunual 

Reports.    1899-1900.    8to. 
UnivenUy.      University    Studies.      (Hietory.)      Vols,    IV.,    V, 
i,2nd  Seriet.)    Vol.1.    1900-1.    {Peychologieal  Seriei.)  Nos.  8-4, 
1899-1900.    {Oeologieal  Seriee.)     No.  1.     1900.    lAnalomical 
Seriet.)     No  1.     1900.     8vo. 
Toulou*e.—Aead^miedetSeiefieet.    Bulletin.    Tom.  II.,  Ill,     1899-1900, 
8vo. 
Facvtid  dee  Science*.     Annales.     2*  S^rie.    Tom.    I,  3,  4,  IL 
1900-1.  _4to. 
TrittU.  —  OteerwUorio  Attrotiomico-Meteorologieo.      Rspporto   Annnale. 

Vol  XIV.,  XV.    1900-1,    4lo, 
Tubingen  Univernly. — Inaugural  Dissertations.     1899-1901. 
Turin. — Seale  Aceademia  delte  Seienne.    Memorie.    Serie  Seconda.    Tom. 
XLIX.,    L.     1900-1,     4to.— Atti.    Vol.    XXXV.,    XXXVL 
1900-1.    8vo.— Osserrazioni  Met«orDlogiche  fatt«  all'  Osser- 
vatorio  della  R.  UniversilA.     1899-1900.    8vo. 
Vptala.—Univereity.     Arsskrift.    1899-1900. — Inaugural  Dissertations 
(Medical  and  Scientific).     1899-1901 BuUetio  of  the  Geo- 
logical Institution.    Vols.  IV.  2,  V.  1.    1900.    8vo, 
Ohienxitoire  de  SUnivereit^.     Bulletin  M^t^rologique   MensneL 

Vols.  XXXI.,  XXXII.     1899-1900.    4to. 
lUgia  Sodetat  Scientiamm.    Nova  Acta.    Vols.  XVIIL  2,  XIX. 
1900-1,    4to. 
Utrecht.— Provineiaal  UtTtchtkh  Qenoottehap  van  Kwuten  en  WOeni- 
ehappen.    Verslag,    1899-1901.— Aanteekeuingen.    189»-1901. 
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Svo.— Oeschichte  der  Alten  Hhodier,  von  H.    van    Oelder. 

Haag,  1900.    Svo. 
Vmike.—tt.  laUuto  Vnteto  di  Seietae,  LtUere  ed  AHi.    AttL     Ser.  VII. 

Tom.  IX.  8-10,  X.    Serie  VIH.    Tom.  I.,  IL  1,  2.     1900-1. 

8vo. 
Ptctorto.— JIot/oJ  Society  of  Ftctorio.    Froceedinga.    (N.a)    Vol.  XIL, 

XIII.,  XIV.  1.    1900-1.    870L 
Vienna. — KaU.   Akadame  der  Wieeetuchafien.     DenkachriFten.     Math.- 

NaturwiBsenschftftliohe  Claase.    Bde.  LXVI.  Th.  3,  LXVIII. 

1901.— PhiloBophiBob-HistoriBclie  Claaae.     Bd.  XLVI.    1900. 

4to.  —  SitzungBberichtB     der    Math.-NaturwiBsenBchftftlichen 

Claaea.      Bde.  CVIII.,  CIX.      1898-1900.— Phi loaoph.-Histor- 

ische   Classe.      Bde.    CXLL,    CXLII.      1899-1900.      8vo.— 

Almanach.     1899-1900.    8vo.— Mittheilnngen  der  PrahUtor- 

ucben  Commimion.    Bd.  I.  Heft  6.     1901.    8to. 
K.    K.    Centrai-A'^ftl^  fSr   Meteorolcgu  wid    Erdmagn^iimnt. 

Jahrbiicber,  Nef'Wf^     1897,  2  ;  18Q8,  2  ;  1899,  1.    4to. 
•    K.  K.  Qeologiich*  Beiduandidl.     Jobrbiicher.     Bde.  XLIX.  3,  4. 

L.      1900-1.     8vo.  — Verhandhmgen.      1899,    H-18,    1900, 

1901,  1-14.    4to. 
K.  K.  Miliiilr-QeographiKhalrutitttl.   Astroaomtecb-QeodiitiBcben 

ArbeiteD.    Bd.  XVII.    1901.     4to.    Verbandlimgeo.     1899. 

Svo. 
K.    K.    NatttrkiitGritdta  -  Hofmuttam.      Annalen.      Bde.   XII. 

2-4,  XIII.-XV.     1900-1.     4t«. 
K.    K.   Zoohgiteh-Bolanitehe  OuelltehafL    Verliiuidlutigeii.    Bde, 

XLIX.,  L.    1900-1.    Svo.— Abbandlungen.    Bd.  I.  1,  S.    1900. 

— Botnnik  und  Zoologie  in  Ost«TTeich  in  den  Jabren  1S60  bie 

1900.     190L    8vo. 
ZoologUehet  ItatUut.    Arbeiten.    Tom.  XIT.,  XIII.  2.     1900-1. 

8to. 
a^oAington. — Academy  of  Seiencet,    Proceedings.    Vol.  I.  pp.  111-339, 

Vol.  II.,  Vol.  III.  pp.  1-6(X).     1900-1.    eva 
Bureau  of  Ethnology.    Annual  Reports.     ITtb,  leth.     18DG-97. 

4to. 
17.5.    Depariment    of    AgricaUan.        Year-Book,    1899-1900.— 

Bulletim.    No.  8.— Nutrition  Eiperinienti,  1896-98.    No.  86. 

-Digestive  and  Nutritions  Value  of  Bread.     No.  89. — Effect 

of  Muscular  Work  upon  the  Digestibility  of  Food.    Nu.  91. — 

Nutrition    Investigations,    1896-1900.      No.    98.— Effect    of 

Uusculai  Work  on  Food    Consumption.    No.  121.— Beans, 

Peas,  and  other  Legumes  hb  Food.    No.  128.— Eggs  and  their 

Uses  as  Foods.     1900-1.    Svo, 
Dgjortmwif  of  Agrieullure.    {Division  of  Economic  Omithology  and 

Mammalogy.)     Bulletins.     Nos.   12-14.     1900.    8vo.— North 

American  Fauna.    Nos.  16-21.     1900-1.    Svo. 
Dtparlmenl  of  Agricutiure — Weather   Bureau.     Reports.     1898- 

■99,1899-1900.    4to,— Monthly  Weather  Review.   1899-190a— 
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Bulletin.  No.28.  1899.  8 vo.— Bulletin F.:  Vertical Gradienta 
of  Temperature,  Humidity,  and  Wind  Direction,  1899,  4to. — 
Bulletin  G. :  Atmoaplieric  Radiation.  By  Frank  W,  Very. 
1900.  4to.— Tables  of  Daily  Precipitation  at  special  River 
and  Rainfall  Stationg.  1693-9S,  8vo.  1900. 
fVoAtTigtoti. — QtohgiaU  Society  of  America.    See  RocheiUr. 

N(Uicmal  Academy  of  Seienee.     Memuira,     Vol.  VIII,  No.  4. 

1899.  4to. 

Philoiophical  Society.  Bulletdn.  Vols.  XIII.,  XIV.  pp.  1-186. 
1900-1,    Svo. 

SmitJuonian  InetUutioH.  —  MiBcellaneooa  Collections.  Vol. 
XLI.  Index  to  the  Literature  of  Zirconium.  Lanj^uir  ^nd 
Baskerville.  1899.  8vo.— A  select  Bibliography  of  Chemistry, 
1492-1897.  By  Henry  Carrington  Bolton.  Section  VIII. 
Academic  Dissertations.  1901.  8vo. — On  the  Cheapest  Form 
of  Light,  By  S,  P.  Langley  and  F.  W.  Veiy.  1901,  8to. 
Reports  for  1898-99.    6vo. 

AUrt^ytical  Observatory.     Annals.     Vol.  L     1900.     Fol. 

Surgton-Oeneraii  OJia.  Index  to  Catalogue  of  the  Library. 
2nd  Series.     Vol,  V.     (Enamel-Fugunet.)     1900,     4to, 

U.S.  Good  Geo(Uiie  Survey.  Reports.  1897-99,  4to,— Bulletins. 
Vol.  II.  No.  40,  2Dd  Ed.  1900.  8vo.— Special  Publications. 
No.  4.     The  Transcontinental  Trial igulation.     1900.     4to. 

U.S.CommitiumofFiA  and  Fisheries.  Report  1899. — Bulletin. 
XVIII.,  XIX,     1898-99,     8vo. 

U.S.  Geological  Survey.  Bulletins.  160-176.  190O-I.  8vo.— 
AnDnal  Reporta,  19th,  Pt.  1 ;  20th,  Pts,  1-7 ;  Slst,  Pts,  1-8. 
1900-1.  4to.— Monographa.  VoU.  XXXII.  Pt.  2,  XXXIII., 
XXXIV.,  XXXVI.-XL.  1900-1.  4lo.— Geologic  AQas  of  the 
United  States.  Folios  38-71.  1900-1.  Fol.— Preliminary 
Report  on  the  Cape  Nome  Gold  R^on  of  Alaska.     1901.    8ro. 

U.S.  National  Museum.  Bulletin.  No.  47.  Fishes  of  North 
and  Middle  America,  Pt,  4  1900.  870.— Reports.  1897- 
99.  8vo.— Special  Bulletins.  No,  IV, — American  Hydroids. 
Pt.  1.    The  Plumularidae.    By  Ch,  C.  Nutting.     1900.    Pol. 

U.S.  Naval  Observatory.  Report.  1899-1900.  8to.— Observa- 
tiona.  1891-92,  New  Series,  VoL  I.  Transit  Circle  Obser- 
vations  of  the  Sun,  Moon,  Planets,  and  Miscellaneous  Stars, 
1894-99.  1901.  4to. 
fFellingtim. — JV«tc  Ztalavd  Imtitvlt.  Transactions  and  Proceedings, 
Vols,  XXXI.,  XXXII.  1898-99.  five— Mangareva  Dictionary, 
Gambier  Islands.    By  Ed.  Tiegear.     1899,    8vo, 

New  Zealand  Government,  Statistics  of  New  Zealand.  1898- 
99.  4to.— The  New  Zealand  Official  Handbook.  1900.  8vo. 
Papers  and  Reports  relating  to  Minerals  and  Mining.     1899- 

1900.  2  Vols.    4to. 

CoUmial  Miiwum  and  Geological  Survey  Department.    Catalogue 
of  the  Colonial  Museum  Library-     1900.    8vo, 
PROC.  KOT,  SOC,  EDIS, — YOU  XXtU.  2  I  ^ 
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WUwntin.—Aeadtmy  oj  Science.    Tniiuactioiie.    Vols,  XII.  2,  XIIL 

1.  1899-1900.    6T0. 

Vnivernty.—Wcuhbum  Ohttrvattrry.    Observations.    VoL  X.  Pt. 

2.  I90I.    4to. 

Geological  and  NatttTol    Sittory  Surrey.    Bulletins.    (SeUnti/ie 
Serie»)  No.  8.    (Ecemomie  SerUt}  Nob.  3,  4.    (EdaaUional  Seriet) 
No.  1.    1900-1.    8to. 
Yerkei  ObteTvalory. — See  Chicago. 

YorkAirt. — Geological  and  Polyteeknie  Society.     E^ceedings.    Vol,  XIV. 
1, 2.     1901.    8vo. 
Pkiloiophieal  Sowty.     Eeport«,    1899-1900,    Bvo, 
Zomba  (British  CeTitrat  Afrira). — Scientific  Department.     Melcorological 
Observations.   Nov,  1900-Sept.  1901.— Rainfall  Tables,  1900-1. 
— Baiograph  Hourly  Values.     Sept.  1901.     FoL     (Pretenied  by 
H.  M.  A  ding  Commiuioner  and  Conrul-Oeneral.) 
Zurich. — Schumxeritehe    Mettorologitche    Cet^ral-Anttalt.     Annalen   f(ir 
1897,  1898, 1699,    4to, 
tfaturfortdiende  GetttUehaft.    VierteljalireschrifL    Jfthi^,  XLIV. 
3, 4,XLV,,  XLVI.  1,2,    1900-1,    8vo.— Neujahrebktt,    Nos. 
102,103,    1900-1.    4to. 
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Aberctotnbj  (The  Hon.  John).     The  Pre-  and  Prato-historic  Finns, 

both  Eaatern    and  Western.      Vols.  1,  2.     London,   1898, 

8vo. 
Adams  (Lt.-Col.  Archibald).    The  Western  Bajputana  States :  a 

Medico-topographical  and  General  Account  of  Marvar,  Siiohi, 

Jaisalmir.     Ix>ndon,  1900,    8vo. 
Adams  (John  Conch).     Scientific  Papers.    Yol.  II.     Cambridge, 

1900.    4to. 
Arnold  (F.).     Die  Lichenen  des  Franhischen  Jura.    MUnchen, 

1885-1890.    Svoand  4to. 

Zur  Lichenflora  Ton  Miinchen.     MUnchen,  1891.     4to. 

Lichenesexaiccati,  1859-1899.     Miinchen,  1894-99.     '. 

Balch  (Edwin  Swift).      Glaoi^res  or  Freezing  CaTerna.     PhUa- 

delphia,  1900.     8to. 
BashforUt  (Fianda).    A  Second  Supplement  to  a  Reviaed  Account 

of  the  Elxperimente  made  with  the  Bashforth  Chronograph  to 

find  the  Resistance  of  the  Air  to  the  Motion  of  Projectiles. 

Cambridge,  1900.     8to. 
Berthelot  (M.).    Les  Oarburos  d'Hydrog^no,  1851-1901-    Reohor- 

ches  exp^rimentalea.    Tomes  1-3.     Paris,  1901.     8to. 
Bigelow  (Henry),  M.D.    A  Memoir,     Boston,  1900.    Sto. 

Orthopedic  Surgery  and  other  Medical  Papers.     Boston, 

1900.     870. 

I.  The  Mechanism  of  Dislocation  and  Fracture  of  the 

Hip.     II.  Litholapaxy,  or  Rapid  Lithotrity  with  Evacuation. 
Boston,  1900.     8vo. 

Surgical    Anseethesia.      Addresses    and    other    Papers. 

Boston,  1900.     8to. 

{From  Dr  Wm.  Sturgit  Bigdotc,  Boelon,  U.S.) 
Bradley  (Frands  Ernest).    A  Handbook  to  the  Companies  Act. 

1900.  2nd  ed.    London,  1900.     8to. 

3rd  ed.     London,  1901.     8vo. 

BrioBchi  (Francesco).  Opere  Matematiche.  Tomo  I.  PubbUcate 
per  cura  del  Comitatoper  le  Ow/ranze  a  Pr.  Brioseht.   Milano, 

1901.  4to. 

Buchanan  (J.  Y.).  On  a  Sokr  Calorimeter  depending  on  the  Rate 
of  Generation  of  Steam,  used  in  Egypt  in  May  1882.  Cam- 
bridge, 1901.    8to. 

Buchanan  (J.  Y.).  Cbemicaland  Physical  Notes.  London,  1901. 
8vo. 
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Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Education 
for  the  Tear  1899.    Cape  Town,  1900.    4to. 

Carlsen  (I.).    See  Denmark. 

Cay  (Wm.  Dyoe).    Lensea  for  Ships' Lights.     Paris,  1900.     8vo. 
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8vo. 
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OBITUARY    NOTICES. 


His  Excellency  B.  H.  Ghinning,  Esq.,  M.D.,  LLD.,  etc. 
By  Professor  Duns,  D.D.,  Tice-Fresident. 

(Resd  Fsbniuy  4,  1901.) 

I  need  hardly  remind  the  Society  that,  at  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Session,  the  Chairman  is  expected  to  refer  to  the  Fellows  who 
have  died  in  the  course  of  the  yeai.  In  a  few  words  mention  was 
made  of  the  death  of  His  Excellency  Robert  Halliday  Gunning, 
Esq.,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.8.A.  Scot.,  and  the  Vice-President  who 
occupied  the  Chair  intimated  that  I  would  prepare  a  fuller  notice 
of  His  Excellency  later  on.  When  looking  at  Dr  Gunning's 
relation  to  this  Society  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  Fellows  consist 
of  five  classes : — (1)  those  who  join  it  with  the  intention  of  contri- 
buting to  its  literature ;  (3)  those  who  listen  with  pleasure  to  the 
things  new  and  old  which  the  Proceedings  reveal ;  (3)  those  who 
find  in  the  title  F.R.S.E.  an  honour  and,  in  many  cases,  a  true 
help  in  their  Ufe's  work ;  (i)  those  who  set  a  high  value  on  the 
work  done  by  the  Society,  who  in  the  past  have  been,  and  no 
doubt  in  the  future  will  be,  helpful  by  money  endowments ;  and 
(5)  Honorary  Fellows — men  of  this  and  other  lands  who  are 
celebrated  by  original  contributions  to  one  branch  or  to  more  than 
one  branch  of  science.  Numbers  2  and  4  are  specially  represented, 
both  in  the  motive  and  the  method  of  true  science,  by  the  personal 
friend  of  whom  I  now  write. 

When  Napoleon  heard  any  one  praised  highly  he  was  wont  to 
ask,  "Wh»t  has  ho  donel"  Is  this  relevant  in  the  present  caset 
I  think  it  is,  though  the  proofs  of  Dr  Gunning's  'doing'  often 
come,  not  in  scientific  sequence,  but  are  frequently  suggestive  of 
missing  links.  Anticipation  becomes  mixed  with  retrospect  and 
the  assooiatioQ  is  mutually  interesting.  Both  testify  to  a  busy 
life.  In  a  letter  to  me,  so  recently  as  August  1899,  wo  have  a 
good  illustration  of  his  frequently  linking  the  chief  events  of  his 
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cliAngaful  life  with  matters  which  might  have  stood  alone,  whose 
connection,  however,  gave  them  a  place  of  importance  which  thef 
could  not  otherwise  have  had.  The  mention  of  a  comparatively 
small  matter  leads  him  to  think  of  his  childhood,  and  then  to 
hasten  to  dwell  on  the  upward  steps  of  his  experience.  I  notice 
this  in  answer  to  the  query,  "  What  has  he  done  1 "  It  gives  me 
the  opportunity  early  in  this  sketch  of  hringing  to  the  front  his 
standing  as  a  worker.  "  I  am  anxious,"  he  aays,  "  to  determine 
some  points  ahout  my  family  history.  My  mother  belonged  to 
the  Dicksons  of  Gateside  and  Bankhead,  and  having  lost  hoth 
her  parents  in  Dumfries  when  about  nine  years  of  age,  she  was 
taken  to  Gateside  and  brought  up  hy  her  uncle,  the  laird.  I  was 
bom  in  Ruthwell,  1818,  but  left,  when  only  two  or  three  years 
old,  for  Eirkbean,  and  afterwards  Newabbey  and  Dumfries,  whence 
I  left  for  Edinburgh  in  1834.  My  last  visit  to  Dumfries  and 
Kewabbey  was  in  1839  and  in  1839-40,  and  1840-41  I  went  to 
Aberdeen  as  Assistant  and  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  to  Dr  Allen 
Thomson  at  Marischal  College.  I  returned  with  him  to  Edinburgh 
in  1841-42,  and  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  Chair  of  Phymology 
I  took  charge  of  the  Anatomical  Rooms  under  Monro  iertiug,  and 
afterwards  lectured  on  anatomy  in  Surgeon's  Square,  and  prepared 
a  numerous  class  of  students  and  graduates  from  all  parts  of  the 
Empire  for  taking  the  Degree  of  M.D.  in  Scotland  and  the 
membership  of  Surgeon  in  London.  In  1647  I  was  married,  and 
in  1849  I  was  obhged  to  seek  a  warmer  climate  on  account  of  my 
health.  The  great  improvement  of  my  health  in  Brazil,  and  the 
prospect  of  easy  and  lucrative  medical  practice,  induced  me  to 
remain  there  for  thirty -three  years;  and  from  the  time  of  my 
return  to  England  in  1882  on  to  1896  I  had  never  been  to  my 
native  place ;  that  is,  I  had  been  away  from  it  between  seventy 
and  eighty  years.  In  1896  I  took  Lady  Hughes  [Mrs  Gunning] 
to  Dumfries,  to  show  her  my  native  haunts,  and  we  drove  l^  way 
of  Glencaple  and  Bankhead  to  Buthwell  and  returned  to  Dumfries. 
Blindness  deprived  me  of  seeing  these  various  places.  It  was  in 
connection  with  this  visit  that  I  thought  I  should  do  some  little 
thing  for  my  native  place,  as  I  had  done  for  the  neighbouimg 
parish,  Ecclefechan,  in  honour  of  Garlyle.  My  chief  benefactions 
have  been  for  Edinburgh,  where  I  spent  many  happy  days,  but  I 
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felt  I  should  also  remember  my  birthplaoa  and  Xewabbey,  where  I 
was  at  school  for  some  years  before  going  to  Edinbargh." 

I  am  indebted  to  Dr  Gunning's  ^ents,  Messrs  Auld  &  Mac- 
donald,  W.S.,  for  the  following  record  of  his  chief  benefactions : — 
The  University  of  Edinburgh  for  Medical  Prizes,  £5000;  the 
tlniversity  of  Edinburgh  for  Divinity  Frizes,  £5000 ;  Protestant 
Institute  of  Scotland,  £1000 ;  Waldenaian  Missiona  Aid  Society, 
£2500;  Reformed  Church  of  Bohemia,  £2500;  Evangelical 
Church  of  Italy,  £2600 ;  Royal  Society  of  Edinhu^h,  £1000 ; 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  £1000;  Association  for 
University  Education  of  Women,  £1000 ;  Nov/  College,  Edinburgh, 
for  Science  Prizes,  £1000 ;  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Edinburgh, 
£1000;  Hoyal  College  of  Physicians,  Edinburgh,  £1000;  Royal 
Society,  London,  £1000;  Victoria  Institute,  London,  £500; 
Dumfries  Infirmary,  £1260 ;  and  Robertson's  Orphanage,  South 
Queensferry,  £1000  ;  more  than  £28,000. 

In  forn-arding  this  list  Mr  Macdonald  adds : — "  I  enclose  a  list 
of  Dr  Gunning's  benefactions  which  are  passing  through  my  hands. 
Of  course  his  benefactions  to  the  West  Port  Church,  from  first  to 
last,  must  have  come  to  a  very  la^e  sum.  He  continued  his 
subscriptions  to  it  all  the  time  he  was  in  Brazil." 

Now  I  am  far  from  gauging  the  worth  of  a  man  by  his  wealth, 
or  his  greatness  by  his  giving.  But  it  seemed  to  me  the  only 
way  to  shed  light  on  the  individualism  of  one  whose  environments 
were  often  so  many,  and  their  influence  on  his  every-day  life  so 
trail  marked.  The  list  of  his  benefactions  make  it  clear  that  he  had 
determined  to  devote  his  riches  only  to  schemes  which  were  great 
and  good.  These  considerations  lead  us  to  seek  for  links  between 
his  personal  motives  and  eveiy-day  practices.  The  Institutions  to 
the  help  of  which  his  gifts  were  so  generous  were  associated  with 
philanthropy  or  with  physical  and  natural  science. 

In  looking  over  the  material  for  this  biographical  notice.  I  am 
struck  with  Dr  Gunning's  frequent  references  to  two  men  who,  in 
their  several  departments  of  thought,  were  in  their  day  men  of 
mark,  men  appreciated  by  him  while  they  lived  and  not  forgotten 
after  their  death.  One  could  not  be  long  in  bis  company  without 
hearing  him  refer  to  one  or  the  other — Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D., 
and  Robert  Chrietison,  M.D.    In  this  connection  we  find  a  key  to 
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man;  things  in  Qunning'a  life :  Chalmers  the  lender  of  theological 
thoi^ht  and  action;  Chriatison  the  diBtinguished  physician,  well 
known  as  a  man  of  high  attainments,  not  only  in  medicine  but  in 
sciences  outside  of  his  personal  profession.  The  influence  of  this 
acquaintanceship  was  the  streng&ening  of  those  desires  and 
ambitions  which  characterised  and  gave  direction  to  Gunning's 
eamast  efforts  as  indicated  in  tiie  list  of  his  benefactions.  In 
making  this  statement  I  wish  simply  to  show  that  Ounning 
admired  both  because  he  found  in  each  elements  with  which  he 
was  in  deep  sympathy,  and  which  would  be  helpful  to  himself  in 
carrying  out  aspects  of  work  which  he  loved  and  early  began  to 
take  a  lively  interest  in.  In  Mr  Macdonald's  communication  a 
striking  contrast  is  suggested  without  any  break : — "  Dr  Gunning's 
interest,"  he  says,  "  in  Home  Missions  was  aroused  by  Dr  Chalmers, 
and  he  was  one  of  the  first  elders  ordained  in  the  West  Port,  and 
Dr  Gunning  was  created  a  Grand  Dignitary  of  the  Empire  of  Brazil 
by  the  l^mperoi  Dom  Pedro  II.,  and  this  carried  with  it  the  right 
to  he  addressed  as  '  His  Excellency.'  The  Emperor,  a  short  time 
before  his  own  expulsion  from  BrazU,  wrote  a  holograph  letter  to 
the  Queen  asking  that  Dr  Gunning  should  be  authorised  to  use  the 
rank  in  this  country.  The  Queen  granted  this  request,  and  Dr 
Gunning  had  a  letter  from  Lord  Salisbury  intimating  the  fact" 

The  mission  work  was  a  great  success,  and  His  Excellency  lived 
to  take  a  leading  part  in  laying  the  memorial  stone  of  the  present 
West  Port  Church,  which  has  a  congregation  almost  as  large  as  the 
largest  in  Edinburgh. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  Sir  Robert  Christison  as  a  friend 
of  His  Excellency,  and  helpful  to  him  in  trying  to  influence  the 
Church  in  other  than  purely  religious  work.  Chalmers  had  seen 
good  opportunities  for  ministers  benefiting  society  if,  to  their 
theological  acquirements  and  teaching,  they  brought  to  their  work 
the  knowledge  of  one  or  more  branches  of  physical  or  of  natural 
science.  In  1843  he  had  given  great  prominence  to  his  views  on 
this  matter : — "  We  hold,"  he  wrote,  "  a  natural  science  class  in 
connection  with  theology  to  be  most  desirable  as  a  component  part 
of  OUT  system  of  theological  education."  In  this  quotation  I  keep 
clear  of  seeming  to  discuss  the  question  on  the  merits.  I  only 
wish  to  indicate  the  lines  of  public  thought  which  led  Dr  Gunning 
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to  devote  large  sums  of  money  in  ita  behalf.  Chalmers,  whose 
views  impressed  Gunning  very  much,  was  well  acquainted  witii 
the  apologetic  value  of  such  questions,  and  was  in  the  hahit  of 
complaining  that  no  provision  was  made  in  the  theological  course 
for  it.  There  might  be  willing  students,  and  Gunning  resolved  to 
do  something  for  them.  His  stroi^  efforts  in  this  direction  comes 
out  in  his  correspondence  with  Sir  Robert  Christison.  Sir  Bobert 
entered  cordially  into  his  proposals  and  brought  them  under  the 
notice  of  leading  University  friends.  The  second  object  in  the 
benefaction  list,  £5000,  must  be  associated  with  Sir  Kobert 
Christison's  friendly  desires  to  help  him  to  realise  his  long-cherished 
designs.  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  David  Christison,  Esq.,  M.D., 
for  documents  bearing  on  this  and  other  matters.  He  says : — "  I 
send  you  all  the  correspondence  with  Dr  Gunning  which  my 
father  had  pieserved.  It  relates,  1st,  to  the  procuring  of  specimens 
of  the  ipecacuanha  plant  with  the  object  of  cultivating  it  in  India, 
at  a  time  when  its  enormous  importance  as  a  specific  in  dysentery, 
taken  iu  lai^e  doses,  was  being  realised.  The  2nd  series  relates  to 
the  negotiations  about  the  Gunning  Fellowship."  There  are  also 
documents  bearing  on  Sir  Robert's  first  acquaintance  with  him. 
Among  the  letters  is  one  in  which  he  informs  Sir  Bobert  that 
"Professor  Agassiz  passed  a  couple  of  days  with  him,  seeking 
specimens  of  fresh-water  fishes  in  the  river  not  far  from  bis  resi- 
dence. He  was  going  south  with  Count  Portales  on  the  Gulph 
Stream  Exploration."  Gunning's  mind  was  at  the  time  charged 
with  strong  dislike  of  what  he  believed  to  be  the  tendency  of  the 
science  of  the  day  :  "Telling  Agassiz  my  disgust  with  the  modem 
caricature  of  the  doctrine  of  the  producttoti  (spontaneous  genera- 
tion) and  r^roduetion  (evolution  and  development)  of  living  beings, 
he  thought  well  of  my  idea  to  help  research  for  the  solution  of  these 
questions."  Another  letter  to  Sir  Bobert  is  from  Principal  Tulloch, 
St  Andrews,  approving  of  his  suggestions  in  favour  of  Dr  Gunning's 
plans,  and  concluding : — "  I  do  not  think,  therefore,  you  could  give 
your  friend  better  advice  than  what  you  indicated  to  me." 

In  the  Life  of  Sir  Robert  Cbrietison ,  {vol.  ii.  p.  267)  an 
extract  from  his  private  Journal  (June  27,  1870)  is  given  relating 
to  ipecacuanha  as  referred  to  abova  "  A  box  of  ipecacuanha  plants 
arrived  from  Dr  Gunning  of  Rio  Janeiro It  has  recently 
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been  ascertained  in  China  and  India  that  it  is  a  sovereign  remedj 
for  dyaentei;."  It  vaa  a  native  of  S.  America,  and  Sir  Robert  had 
pressed  for  several  years  on  bis  students  the  importance  of  intro- 
ducing it  into  India.  "Some  months  ago,"  he  says,  "  I  wrote  to 
Dr  Gunning,  an  Edinbu^h  graduate,  who  entered  very  cordially 
into  the  scheme.  The  fliet  consignment  of  plants  has  just  arrived 
at  the  Botanic  Garden,  consisting  of  roots  well  preserved  in  soil. 
....  I  have  seen  to-day  in  the  garden  stove-house  a  hundred 
thriving  young  plants."  Soon  arrangements  were  made  for 
introducing  it  into  India,  and  he  records  that  "  there  is  a  promise 
of  four  hundred  more  from  the  cuttings  of  Dr  Gunning's  consign- 
ment." I  believe  that  ipecacuanha  is  still  reared  in  India,  and  is 
regarded  as  a  specific  in  dysentery.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  says 
much  for  Dr  Gunning's  zeal  in  his  profession.  Indeed  the  desire 
to  work  in  its  behalf  led  to  that  habit  of  the  eye  which  characterised 
him  until  blindness  overtook  him,  as  it  hod  done  his  father.  Une 
could  not  spend  an  hour  with  him  without  his  varied  scientific 
attainments  coming  to  ttie  front.  The  scientific  references  to 
Brazil  were  many  and  valuable,  but  he  had  also  been  a  skilled 
observer  in  the  home  field.  The  fluviatile  and  glacial  markings 
of  his  native  district,  and  its  zoology  and  antiquities,  had  occupied 
much  of  his  attention  in  his  student  life.  The  so-colled  '  pots  and 
pans '  proofs  of  fluviatile  action  in  the  Eirkbean  stream's  course,  oi 
the  history  of  the  Buthwell  Stone,  with  its  form  and  runes,  and 
the  value  of  its  verses,  were  favourite  themes. 

There  are  many  other  facts  which  might  be  stated  illustrative  of 
His  Excellency's  Christian  efforts,  philanthropic  movements,  and 
friendly  correspondence  with  members  of  the  Royal  families  of 
Brazil  and  Portugal,  which  might  be  referred  to  here ;  but  to  dweU 
on  these  would  be  outside  of  the  Society's  intentions  in  this 
"  Obituary  Notice."  I  may,  however,  hark  back  for  a  little  on  the 
benefactions,  and  specially  the  "Jubilee  Prizes,"  which  pass  into 
classes  that  will  keep  the  occasion  of  their  iostitution  ever  in 
remembrance,  though  to-day  it  is  not  the  sound  of  the  Jubilee 
trumpet  but  the  wailing  of  the  funeral  dirge  which  fills  men's  ears 
and  touches  their  hearts.*  "  The  Gunning  Victoria  Jubilee  Prize  " 
was  founded  in  1887  by  Dr  R.  H.  Gunning,{and  is  awarded 
*  Written  on  the  day  of  Her  Uajbstt's  Fnneral. 
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triennially  by  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinbui^h,  in 
recognition  of  original  work  in  Fhyaics,  Chemistry,  or  pure  or 
applied  Mathematics.  Evidence  of  such  work  may  be  afforded 
either  by  a  paper  on  one  of  the  above  subjecte,  or  wme  discovery 
in  them,  elsewhere  commUDicated  or  made,  which  the  Council 
may  conaidet  to  be  deserving  of  the  prize.  The  prize  consists  of 
a  sum  of  money,  and  is  open  to  men  of  science  resident  in  or 
connected  with  Scotland.  The  first  award  was  made  in  the  year 
1887.  In  accordance  with  the  wish  of  the  donor,  the  Council  of 
the  Society  may  on  fit  occasions  award  the  prize  for  work  of  a 
definite  kind  to  be  undertaken  during  the  three  succeeding  years 
by  a  scientific  man  of  recognised  ability. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  triennial  period,  1884-^7,  the  prize 
was  awarded  to  Sir  William  Thomson,  Pres.  B.S.E.,  F.R.S.  (Lord 
Kelvin),  for  a  remarkable  series  of  papers  on  "  HydrokineticB," 
especially  on  waves  and  vortices,  which  have  been  communicated  to 
the  Society.  At  the  close  of  the  second  triennial  period,  1887-90, 
it  was  awarded  to  Professor  P.  G.  Tait,  Sec.  E.S.K,  for  hia  work 
in  connection  with  the  "Challenger"  Expedition  and  his  other 
researches  in  Physical  Science.  At  the  close  of  the  third  triennial 
period,  1890-93,  it  was  awarded  to  Alexander  Bucban,  LL.D., 
for  his  varied,  extensive,  and  extremely  important  contributions  to 
Meteorology,  many  of  which  have  appeared  in  the  Society's 
publications.  The  last  triennial  award,  1893-96,  was  made  to 
John  Aitken,  Esq.,  for  his  brilliant  investigations  in  Physics, 
especially  in  connection  with  the  Formation  and  Condensation  of 
Aqueous  Vapour. 

The  Gunning  Fellowship  in  connection  with  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  constituted  by  the  Victoria  Jubilee  gift 
of  His  Excellency  Dr  E.  H.  Gunning,  "  to  enable  experts  to  visit 
other  museums,  collections,  or  materials  of  arcbceological  science 
at  home  or  abroad,  for  purposes  of  special  investigation  and 
research,"  was  inaugurated  in  the  Jubilee  year,  1887-88,  by  the 
appointment  of  Dr  Joseph  Anderson  and  Mr  George  F.  Black 
to  visit  and  report  on  local  museums  in  Scotland.  The  Report, 
which  extends  to  160  pages,  is  printed,  with  illustrations,  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Society,  vol.  xxli,  p.  331.  Under  this  Jubile« 
Gift  the  following  appointments  and  additions  have  been  made :- 
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In  1889  Dr  Anderson  was  appointed  to  risit  the  museuma  of 
Switzerland  and  Kortb  Ital^.  Hia  Keport,  eztendinf;  to  32  pagesi 
is  printed  in  the  Proeeedingt,  vol.  zxir.  p.  478. 

In  1690-91  Mr  J.  Romilly  Allen  was  appointed  for  two  yean 
to  visit  and  report  on  the  Sculptured  Stones  of  Scotland,  with  a 
view  to  obtaining  an  archieological  survey  and  description,  with 
photographs,  rubbings,  or  drawings  of  these  monumenta,  for  a 
work  on  the  Early  Christian  Monuments  of  Scotland,  to  be  issued 
by  the  Socie^.  His  first  fieport,  "  A  Preliminary  List  of  the 
Sculptured  Stones  of  Scotland,"  is  printed  in  the  ProMedings,  vol 
ixiv.  p.  610. 

Hie  second  Report,  "  On  the  Sculptured  Stones  older  than  a.d. 
1100,  with  Symbols  and  Celtic  Oroament,  in  the  district  of 
Scotland  north  of  the  BirsT  Dee,"  is  published  in  the  Proeeedingt, 
vol.  xzv.  p.  422. 

In  1892  Mr  George  F.  Black  was  appointed  to  visit  and  report 
on  the  antiquities  of  the  Culbin  Sands,  Morayshire.  His  Report, 
with  numerous  illustrations,  is  printed  in  the  Proceedings,  vol. 
XXV.  p.  484. 

In  1893  Mr  Geoi^  F.  Black  was  appointed  to  visit  and  report 
on  the  Scottish  Antiquities  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
the  Museums  of  S.  Kensington,  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  the 
Guildhall,  and  the  Tower  of  London,  and  in  the  Museum  of 
Science  and  Art,  Edinburgh.  His  Report,  with  illustrations,  is 
printed  in  the  Proceeding!,  vol.  zxvii.  p.  347. 

In  1894-98  Mr  J.  Romilly  Allen  was  appointed  to  visit  and 
make  outline  drawings  or  photographs  of  the  Sculptured  Stones  in 
Scotland  for  the  work  on  the  Early  Christian  Monuments  of 
Scotland  to  be  issued  by  the  Society,  of  which  about  700  pages 
have  been  printed  with  nearly  2000  illustrations. 

In  1899  Mr  F.  R.  Coles  was  appointed  to  commence  a  survey 
of  the  Stone  Circles  in  the  north-east  of  Scotland.  His  Report, 
with  measured  plans  and  drawings  of  upwards  of  twenty  circles  in 
and  near  the  valley  of  the  Deo,  is  printed  in  the  Proceedings,  vol. 
xxiiv.  p.  139. 

In  1890  Mr  F.  B.  Coles  was  again  appointed  to  continue  the 
survey  of  the  Stone  Circles  of  Scotland,  His  Report,  including 
measured  plans  and  drawings  of  over  twenty  circles  in  and  near 
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the  valley  of  the  Don,  wilt  be  issued  in  the  Proeeedingg,  vat 

XXZT. 

The  following  extract  minute  is  from  the  Records  of  New 
College  SenatuB,  March  19,  1890;— "The  Secretary  submitted 
to  the  Senatus  a  bond  for  One  thousand  pounds  (£1000)  by  His 
Excellency  Robert  Halliday  Gunning,  Esq.,  M.D ,  LL.D.,  Grand 
Dignitary  of  the  Empire  of  Brazil,  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  of  Edin- 
bui^h,  in  favour  of  the  General  Trustees  of  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland,  for  behoof  of  the  Natural  Science  Chair,  New  College, 
with  relative  letter  from  Messrs  Auld  <!f  Macdonald  W.S.,  Dr 
Gunning's  ^ents.  The  objects  for  which  His  Excellency  has 
granted  this  bond  are  stated  in  th«  bond  as  follows ; — '  with  the 
view  of  commemorating  the  Jubilee  of  Her  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria,  and  of  encouraging  the  study  of  Natural  Science  by 
students  of  the  Presbyterian  Ministry  with  the  view  of  the  defence 
of  the  faith  when  attacked  from  the  scientific  standing  point ;  being 
also  desirous  of  commemorating  the  name  and  work  of  Hugh 
Miller,  and  being  likewise  moved  by  regard  for  the  present 
occupant  of  the  Chair  (Professor  Duns,  D.D.)  of  Natural  Science 
in  New  College,  Edinburgh,  I  undertake  to  pay  to  the  General 
Trustees  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  the  sum  of  One  thousand 
pounds  (£1000),  the  income  of  which  is  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Professor  of  Natural  Science  in  the  New  Collie  (or  the 
time  being,  to  he  applied  in  class  prizes,  or  in  purchasing  additional 
objects  for  the  Museum,  or  scientific  appliances  or  books  for  the 
Natural  Science  Library  of  the  said  New  College,  or  in  procuring 
an  assistant  for  the  professor.' 

"  In  accepting  the  very  appropriate  and  handsome  gift  the  Senatus 
agree  to  cany  out  His  Excellency's  intentions,  and  they  cordially 
thank  him  for  his  thoughtful  liberality.  They  would  assure  Hie 
Excellency  that  his  liberality  with  the  College  is  highly  appre- 
ciated both  by  the  Senatus  and  the  Church." 

In  conclusion,  we  cannot  help  acknowledging  the  value  of  Dr 
Gunning's  liberality,  when  under  it  we  have  such  contributions  to 
the  literature  of  Physics  and  Arclueology. 

Dr  Gunning  died  at  12  Addison  Crescent,  London,  on  the  22d 
March  1900.  A  man  valiant  for  what  he  held  to  be  true. 
Acquaintances  who  knew  him  best  admired  him  mosi 
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Professor  Tait.     By  Lord  Kelvin. 
(Bead  December  2,  1901.) 

When  Professor  Tait  last  February  resigned  the  chair  of 
Natural  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  we  hoped 
that  the  immediate  relief  from  strain  and  anxiety  regarding  hie 
duty  might  conduce  to  a  speedy  recovery  from  the  severe  ilhiese 
under  which  he  vas  then  suffering.  I  was  indeed  myself  aanguiae 
in  loohing  forward  to  an  unbroken  continuation  of  the  friendly 
intercourse  with  him  which  I  had  enjoyed  through  forty-one  years 
of  my  hfe.  A  shght  abatement  of  the  graver  symptoms,  and  a 
cheering  return  to  some  mathematical  work  left  off  six  months 
before,  gave  hope  that  a  change  from  George  Square  to  Challenger 
Lodge  in  June,  on  the  invitation  of  his  friend  and  former  pupil 
Sir  John  Murray,  might  be  the  beginning  of  a  recovery.  But  it 
was  not  to  be.  Death  came  suddenly  on  the  4th  of  July,  and  our 
friend  Is  gone  from  us. 

Peter  Guthrie  Tait  was  bom  at  Dalkeith  on  28th  April  1831. 
After  early  education  at  Dalkeith  Grammar  School,  and  Circus 
Place  School,  Edinburgh,  he  entered  the  celebrated  Edinbui^h 
Academy,  of  which  he  remained  a  pupil  tUt  1847,  when  he  entered 
the  University  of  Edinburgh.  After  a  seaaion  there  under  Kelland 
and  Forbes,  he  entered  Cambridge  in  1848  as  an  undergraduate  of 
Feterhouse,  and  in  1652  he  took  his  degree  as  Senior  Wrangler  and 
First  Smith's  Prizeman,  and  was  elected  to  a  Fellowship  of  his 
College.  He  remained  officially  in  Peterhouse  as  mathematical 
lecturer  till  1854,  when  he  was  called  to  Queen's  College,  Belfast, 
as  Professor  of  Mathematics.  This  was  a  most  happy  appointment 
for  Tait.  It  made  him  a  colleague  of,  and  co-worker  on  the 
electrolytic  condensation  of  mixed  oxygen  and  hydrogen  and  on 
ozone  with  Andrews,  the  discoverer  of  a  procedure  producing 
continuous  change  in  a  homogeneous  substance,  from  liquid  to 
gaseous  and  from  gaseous  to  liquid  condition.  Through  Andrews 
it  introduced  him  to  William  Kowan  Hamilton,  the  discoverer  of 
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the  principle  of  varying  action  in  dynamics,  and  the  inventor  of 
the  captivatinglf  ingenioua  and  beautiful  method  of  quaternions 
in  Mathematics.  It  gave  him  eix  years  of  good  duty  in  Queen's 
College,  well  done,  in  teaching  Alathematics ;  and  for  some  time 
also  Natural  Philosophy,  in  aid  of  his  colleague  Stevelly.  During 
those  bright  years  in  Belfast  he  found  his  wife,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  happiness  which  lasbed  as  long  as  his  life. 

In  1860  he  was  elected  to  succeed  Forbea  as  Professor  of 
Natural  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  It  was  then 
that  I  became  acquainted  with  him,  and  we  quickly  resolved  to 
join  in  writing  a  book  on  Natural  Philosophy,  beginning  with  a 
purely  geometrical  preliminary  chapter  on  Kinematics,  and  going 
on  thence  instantly  to  dynamics,  tbe  science  of  Force,  as  foundation 
of  all  that  was  to  follow.  I  found  him  full  of  reverence  for 
Andrews  and  Hamilton,  and  enthusiasm  for  science.  Kothiiig  else 
worth  living  for,  he  eaid ;  with  heart-felt  sincerity  I  believe, 
though  his  life  hebed  tbe  saying,  as  no  one  ever  was  more  thorough 
in  public  duty  or  more  devoted  to  family  and  friends.  His  two 
years  as  "  don "  of  Peterhouso  and  six  of  professorial  gravity  in 
Belfast  had  not  whoUy  polished  down  the  rough  gaiety  nor  dulled 
in  the  slighteet  degree  the  cheerful  humour  of  his  student  days; 
and  this  was  a  large  factor  in  the  success  of  our  alhance  for  heavy 
work,  in  which  we  persevered  for  eighteen  years.  "  A  merry  heart 
goes  all  the  day.  Your  sad,  tiies  in  a  mile-a."  The  making  of  the 
first  part  of  "  T  and  T"  was  treated  as  a  perpetual  joke,  in  respect 
to  the  irksome  details  of  interchange  of  drafts  for  "  copy,"  amend- 
ments in  type,  and  final  corrections  of  proofs.  It  was  lightened  by 
interchange  of  visits  between  Greenhill  Gardens,  or  Dnunmond 
Place,  or  George  Square,  and  Largs,  or  Arran,  or  the  old  or  new 
College  of  Glasgow;  but  of  necessity  it  was  largely  carried  on  by 
post.  Even  the  postman  laughed  when  he  delivered  one  of  our 
missives,  about  the  size  of  a  postage  stamp,  out  of  a  pocket 
handkerchief  in  which  he  had  tied  it,  to  make  sure  of  not  dropping 
it  on  the  way. 

One  of  Tait's  humours  was  writing  in  charcoal  on  the  bare 
plaster  wall  of  hb  study  in  Greenhill  Gardens  a  great  table  of 
living  scientific  worthies  in  order  of  merit.  Hamilton,  Faraday, 
Andrews,    Stokes,  and  Joule  headed  tbe  column,  if  I  remember 
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right.  Clerk  Maxwell,  then  a  rising  star  of  the  first  magnitude  in 
our  eyes,  was  too  joung  to  appear  on  the  Ibt. 

About  1878  we  got  to  the  end  of  our  "Division  II."  on 
"  Abstract  Dynamics  " ;  and,  according  to  our  initial  programme, 
sliould  then  have  gone  on  to  "properties  of  matter,"  "heat," 
"light,"  "electricity,"  "magnetism."  Instead  of  this  we  agreed 
that  for  the  future  we  could  each  work  more  conveniently  and  on 
mote  varied  subjects,  without  the  constraint  of  joint  effort  to 
produce  as  much  as  we  could  of  an  all-comprehensive  text-book  of 
Natural  Philosophy.  Thus  our  book  came  to  an  end  with  only  a 
foundation  laid  for  our  originally  intended  structure. 

Tait's  first  published  work  was  undertaken  in  conjunction  with  a 
Peterhouse  friend,  Steele,  who  was  bis  second  in  the  University 
both  as  Wrangler  and  Smith's  Prizeman.  They  commenced  their 
work  together  immediately  after  taking  their  d^rees ;  but  Steele 
died  before  more  than  two  or  three  chapters  had  been  written,  and 
Tait  finished  it  alone,  and  published  it  four  years  later  under  the 
title  "  Tait  and  Steele's  Dynamics  of  a  Particle  "  (1856).  It  has 
gone  through  many  editions,  and  still  holds  its  place  as  a  text-book. 

Tait's  second  published  book,  "  Elements  of  Quaternions,"  was 
commenced  under  the  auspices  of  Hamilton  ;  but,  in  deference  to 
his  wish,  not  published  till  1867.  It  has  gone  through  tbreo 
editions,  and  is,  I  believe,  the  text-book  for  all  those  who  wish 
to  learn  the  subject. 

Tait  also  produced  several  valuable  Treatitet,  short,  readable, 
interesting,  and  useful,  on  various  subjects  in  physical  science ; — 

"  Sketch  of  Thermodynamics  "  (1867). 

"  Recent  Advances  in  Physical  Science  "  (1876). 

"Heat"  (1884,  2nd  edition  1892). 

"Light"  (1884,  3rd  edition  1900),  based  on  article  in  Eney- 
dopcedla  Britanw'ea. 

"  Properties  of  Matter "  (1885,  4th  edition  1899). 

"Dynamics"  (1895),  baaed  on  article  "Mechanics"  in  Eney. 
Brit. 

Among  smaller  articles  contributed  to  the  Eney.  Brit,  are 
"  Quaternions,"  "  Radiation  and  Convection,"  and  "  Thermo- 
dynamics," all  reprinted  in  the  collected  papers.  A  small  50-p^a 
book  nn  "  Newton's  Laws  of  Motion "  is  a  remarkably  condn 
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etalement  of  the  foundations  of  dynamical  science.  It  is  Tail's 
last  published  work,  primarily  intended  as  a  help  to  medical 
students  attending  his  special  three  months'  course  of  lectures  for 
them  on  Natural  Philosophy. 

In  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  we  all  know  something  of 
how  Tait  has  enriched  its  Proceedings  and  Transactions  by  his 
interesting  and  varied  papers  on  mathematical  and  physical 
subjects  from  year  to  year  since  1860,  when  he  came  to  Edinburgh 
to  succeed  Forbes  as  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the 
Unireisity.  Nearly  all  of  these  are  now  collected,  along  with  a  con- 
siderable number  of  other  scientific  papers  which  he  brought  out 
through  other  channels,  arranged  in  order  of  time,  from  1859  to 
1898;  one  hundred  and  thiity-three  articles  in  all;  republished 
by  the  Cambridge  Univerrity  Press  in  two  splendid  quarto  volumes 
of  500  p^es  each  ;  a  worthy  memorial  of  a  life  of  laborious  whole- 
lieari«d  devotion  to  science. 

The  "  Scientific  Papers  "  collected  in  these  two  volumes  abound  in 
matter  of  permanent  scientific  interest ;  and  literary  interest  too, 
as  witness  the  short  articles  on  "  Hamilton,"  "  Macquome 
Eankine,"  "Balfour  Stewart,"  "Clerk  Maxwell,"  and  "Tho 
Teaching  of  Natural  Philosophy."  Of  all  the  mathematical  papers 
in  the  collection,  one  of  those  which  seem  to  me  most  fundamentally 
important  is  Part  IV.  of  "  Foundations  of  the  Kinetic  Theory  of 
Gases,"  in  wbich  we  find  the  first  proof  (and,  I  believe,  the  only 
proof  hitherto  given)  of  the  theorem  enunciated  first  by  Waterston 
and  twelve  years  later  independently  by  Clerk  Maxwell,  asserting 
equal  average  partition  of  energy  between  two  sets  of  masses  larger 
and  smaller,  taken  as  hard  globes  to  represent  the  molecules  of  two 
difi'erent  gases  thoroughly  mixed  together.  The  collection  contains 
also  papers  describing  valuable  experimental  researches  made  by 
Tait  through  many  yeara  on  various  subjects  :  Thermo-electricity ; 
Thermal  Conductivity  of  Metals ;  Impact  and  Duration  of  Impact ; 
Pressure  Errors  of  the  Challenger  thermometers ;  Compreaaibility 
of  Water,  Glass,  and  Mercury  (contributed  originally  to  the 
"  Physics  and  Chemistry  "  of  H.M.S.  Challenger).  His  work  for 
tho  Challenger  Report  was  a  splendid  series  of  very  difficult 
experimental  researches  carried  on  for  about  nine  years  (1879  to 
1 888),  with  admirable  scientific  inventiveness,  and  no  less  admirahle 
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zeal  and  peraeverance.  One  little  BcientiRc  bye-product  of  extreme 
interest  I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting.  Befening  to  a  hermeti- 
cally sealed  glaes  tube  under  tests  for  strength  to  resist  great  water 
pressure,  "I  enclosed  the  glass  tube  in  a  tube  of  stout  brass, 
"  closed  at  the  bottom  only,  but  was  surprised  to  find  that  it  was 
"  crushed  almost  flat  on  the  first  trial  [wheu  the  glass  tube  broke]. 
"  This  was  evidently  due  to  the  fact  that  water  is  compressible, 
"  and  therefore  the  relaxation  of  pressure  (produced  by  the  bieak- 
"  ing  of  the  glass  tube)  takes  time  to  travel  from  the  inside  to  the 
"  outeide  of  the  hrass  tube ;  so  that  for  about  1/lOOOOth  of  a 
"  second  that  tube  was  exposed  to  a  pressure  of  four  or  five  tons 
"  weight  per  square  inch  on  its  outer  surface,  and  no  pressure  on 
"  the  inner.  The  impulsive  pressure  on  the  bottom  of  the  tube 
"  projected  it  upwards  so  that  it  stuck  in  the  tallow  which  fills 
"  the  hollow  of  the  steel  plug.  Even  a  piece  of  gun-barrel,  which 
"  I  aubstituted  for  the  brass  tube,  was  cracked,  and  an  iron  disc, 
"  tightly  screwed  into  the  bottom  of  it  to  close  it,  was  blown  in. 
"  I  have  since  used  a  portion  of  a  thicker  gun-barrel,  and  have  had 
"  the  end  welded  in.  But  I  feel  sure  that  an  impulsive  pressure 
"  of  ten  or  twelve  tons  weight  would  seriously  damage  even  this. 
"  These  remarks  seem  to  be  of  interest  on  several  grounds,  for  they 
"  not  only  explain  the  crushing  of  the  open  copper  cases  of  those 
"  of  the  Challenger  thermometers  which  gave  way  at  the  bottom 
"  of  the  sea,  but  they  also  give  a  hint  explanatory  of  the  very 
"  remarkable  effects  of  dynamite  and  other  explosives  when  fired 
"  in  the  open  air.  (It  is  easy  to  see  that,  ceteris  parUmt,  the 
"  effects  of  this  impulsive  pressure  will  be  greater  in  a  lai^ 
"  apparatus  than  in  a  small  one)." 

In  a  communication  on  "  Charcoal  Vacua  "  to  the  Boyal  Society 
of  Edinburgh  of  July  5,  1875,  imperfectly  reported  in  Nature  of 
July  15  of  that  year,  the  true  dynamical  explanation  of  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  suggestive  of  all  the  scientific  wonders  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  Crookes'  radiometer,  was  clearly  given.  The 
phenomenon  to  be  explained  is  that  in  higlily  rarefied  air  a  disc 
of  pith  or  cork  or  other  substance  of  small  thermal  conductivity, 
blackened  on  one  side,  and  illuminated  by  light  on  all  sides,  even 
the  cool  light  of  a  wholly  clouded  sky,  experiences  a  steady 
measurable  pressure  on  the  blackened  side.     Many  naturaliata,  I 
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believe,  bad  truly  attributed  this  fact  to  tbe  blackened  side  being 
rendered  Bomevliat  warmer  by  the  tight;  but  none  before  Tait 
and  Dewar  had  ever  imagined  the  dynamical  cause, — the  largeness 
of  the  free  path  of  ttie  molecule  of  tbe  highly  rarefied  air,  and  the 
greater  aversge  velocity  of  rebound  of  the  molecules  from  the 
wanner  side.     Long  free  path  was  tbe  open  sesame  to  the  mysterj. 

The  Keith  Medal  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  was 
awarded  to  Professor  Tait  in  the  year  1869,  and  i^in  in  1874 ; 
and  one  of  the  Boyal  Medals  of  tbe  Royal  Society  of  London  was 
awarded  to  him  in  the  year  1886,  The  Gunning  Victoria  Jubilee 
Prize  of  tbe  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  was  awarded  to  him  in 
1890. 

Enthusiast  as  he  was  in  experimental  and  mathematical  work, 
he  never  allowed  this  to  interfere  with  his  University  teaching,  to 
which,  from  banning  to  end  of  the  forty  years  of  his  Professorship, 
he  devoted  himself  with  ever  fresh  vigour,  and  with  unremitting 
faithfulness,  as  his  primary  public  duty.  How  happily  and  use- 
fully and  inspiringly  he  performed  it,  has  been  remembered  with 
gratitude  by  all  who  have  ever  had  tbe  privilege  of  being  students 
in  his  class. 

With  not  less  devotion  and  faithfulness  during  all  these  years 
he  has  worked  for  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  he  was  elected  a 
Fellow  when  he  came  to  Edinburgh  as  Professor.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  following  session  he  was  elected  a  Member  of 
Council;  and  in  1864  he  became  one  of  the  Secretaries  to  the 
ordinary  meetings.  In  1879,  in  succession  to  Professor  Balfour, 
he  was  elected  to  the  General  Secretaryship;  and  he  held  this 
office  till  the  end  of  his  life. 

His  loss  will  be  felt  in  the  Society,  not  only  as  an  active  partici- 
pator in  its  scientific  work,  but  also  as  a  wiee  counsellor  and  guide. 
It  has  been  put  on  record  that  "  The  Council  always  felt  that  in 
"  his  hands  the  affairs  of  the  Society  were  safe,  that  nothing  would 
"  be  forgotten,  and  that  everything  that  ought  to  be  done  would  be 
"  brought  before  it  at  the  right  time  and  in  the  right  way."  In 
words  that  have  already  been  used  by  tbe  Council,  I  desire  now  to 
say  on  tbe  part,  not  only  of  tbe  Council,  but  of  all  who  have 
known  Tait  personally,  and  of  a  largely  wider  circle  of  scientific 
men  who  know  his  works, — "  We  all  feel  that  a  great  man  has 
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"  been  removed  ;  a  man  great  in  intallect,  and  iu  the  power  of  using 
"  it,  and  in  cleamesB  of  viaion  and  purity  of  purpose,  and  therefore 
"  great  in  hia  influence,  always  for  good,  on  his  fellowmen ;  ve  feel 
"  that  we  have  lost  a  strong  and  true  friend." 

After  enjoying  eighteen  years'  joint  work  with  Tait  on  our  book, 
twenty-three  years  without  this  tie  have  given  me  undiminished 
pleasure  in  all  my  intercourse  with  him.  I  cannot  say  that  onr  meet- 
ings were  never  unrufBed.  We  had  keen  differences  (much  more 
frequent  agreements)  on  every  conceivable  subject, — quaternions, 
energy,  the  daily  news,  politics,  quicquid  agunt  hominei,  etc.,  etc. 
We  never  agreed  to  differ,  always  fought  it  out.  But  it  was  almost 
as  great  a  pleasure  to  fight  with  Tait  as  to  ^ree  with  him.  His 
death  is  a  loss  to  me  which  cannot,  as  long  as  I  live,  be  replaced. 

The  cheerful  brightness  which  I  found  on  our  first  acquaintance 
forty-one  years  ago  remained  fresh  during  all  these  yean,  till  first 
clouded  when  news  came  of  the  death  in  battle  of  hie  son  Freddie 
in  South  Africa,  on  the  day  of  his  letnm  to  duty  after  recovery 
from  wounds  received  at  Magersfonteiu.  The  cheerfulness  never 
quite  returned.  The  sad  and  final  break-down  in  health  came 
after  a  few  weeks  of  his  University  lectures  in  October  and 
November  of  last  year.  His  last  lecture  was  given  on  December 
II,  1900. 
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